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1^ 
During the fierce theological controvei'sies that 
accompanied and followed the Reformation, while 
a judicial spirit was as yet unknown, while each 
party imagined itself the representative of abso- 
lute and necessary truth in opposition to absolute 
I and fatal error, and while the fluctuations of 
I belief were usually attributed to direct rairacu- 
I loua agency, it was natural that all the causes of 
theological changes should have been sought ex- 
l clusively within the circle of theology. Each 
jlogian imagined that the existence of the 
I opinions he denounced was fully accounted for 
by the exertions of certain evil-minded men, who 
I had triumphed by means of sophistical arguments, 
[ aided by a judicial blindness that had been cast 
1 upon the deluded. His own opinions, on the 
[ other hand, had been sustained or revived by 
I apostles raised for the purpose, illuminated by 
I special inspiration, and triumphing by the force 
f of theological arguments. As long as this point 
if view continued, the positions of the theologian 
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and of the ecclesiastical historian were nearly the 
same. Each was confined to a single province, 
and each recognising a primitive faith as hia ideal, 
had to indicate the successive innovations upon 
its purity. But when towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the decline of theological 
passions enabled men to discuss these matters 
in a calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge 
produced more comprehensive views, the his- 
torical standing-point was materially altered. 
It was observed that every great change of belief 
had been preceded by a great change in the in- 
tellectual condition of Europe, tliat the success 
of any opinion depended much less upon the 
force of its arguments, or upon the ability of its 
advocates, than upon the predisposition of society 
to receive it, and that that predisposition resulted 
from the intellectual type of the age. As men 
advance from an imperfect to a higher civilisa- 
tion, they gradually sublimate and refine their 
creed. Their imaginations insensibly detach 
themselves from those grosser conceptions and 
doctrines tliat were formerly most powerful, and 
they sooner or later reduce all their opinions into 
conformity \vith the moral and intellectual stan- 
dards which the new civilisation produces. Thus, 
long before the Reformation, the tendencies of 
the Reformation were manifest. The revival 
of Grecian learning, the developement of art, 
the reaction against the schoolmen, had raised 




society ,to an elevation in which a more refined 
and less oppressive creed was absolutely essential 
to ita weU-beiug. Luther and Calvin only re- 
presented the prevailing wants, and embodied 
them in a definite form. The pressure of the 
general intellectual influences of the time deter- 
mines the predispositions which ultimately regu- 
late the details of belief ; and though all men do 
not yield to that pressure with the same facility, 
all large bodies are at last controlled. A change 
of speculative opinions does not imply an increase 
of the data upon wliich those opinions rest, but a 
change of the habits of thought and mind which 
Ihey reflect. Definite arguments are the syinp- 
toniB and pretexts, but seldom the causes, of the 
change. Their chief merit is to accelerate the 
inevitable crisis. They derive their force and 
efficacy from their conformity with the mental 
habits of those to whom they are addressed. 
Reasoning which in one age would make no im- 
pression whatever, in the next age is received 
with enthusiastic applause. It is one thing to 

I understand its nature, but quite another to ap- 
preciate ita force. 
And this standard of belief, this tone and 
habit of thought, which is the supreme arbiter of 
the opinions of successive periods, ia created, not 
by the influences arising out of any one depart- 
ment of intellect, but by the combination of all 
the intellectual and even social tendencies of the 
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age. Those who contribute most lai^ely to its 
formation are, I believe, tlie philosophers. Men 
like BacoDj Descartes, and Locke have probably 
done more than any others to set the current 
of their age. They have formed a certain cast 
and tone of mind. They have introduced pe- 
culiar habits of thought, new modes of reasoning, 
new tendencies of enquiry. The impulse they 
have given to the higher literature, has been by 
that literature communicated to the more popular 
writers ; and the impress of these master-minds 
is clearly visible in the writings of multituilca 
who are totally unacquainted with their works. 
But philosophical methods, great and unquestion- 
able aa is their power, form but one of the many 
influences that contribute to the mental habits 
of society. Thus the discoveries of physical 
science, entrenching upon the domain of the 
anomalous and the in comprehensible, enlarging 
our conceptions of the range of law, and reveal- 
ing the connection of phenomena that had for- 
merly appeared altogether isolated, form a habit 
of mind which is carried far beyond the limits of 
physics. Thus the astronomical discovery, that 
our world is not the centre and axis of the 
material universe, but is an inconsiderable planet 
occupying to all appearance an altogether insig- 
nificant and subordinate position, and revolving 
with many others around a sun which is itself 
but an infiniteGimal point in creation, in as far as 



lit is realised by the imagination. Las a vast and 
I palpable influence upon our tlieological coDcep- 
[ tions. Thus the commercial or municipal spirit 
exbibits certain habits of thought, certain modes 
1 of reasoning, certain repugnances and attractioDB, 
I which make it invariably tend to one class of 
' opinions. To encourage the occupations that 
produce this spirit, is to encourage the opinions 
that are most congenial to it. It is impossible 
to lay down a railway without creating an intel- 
lectual influence. It is probable that Watt and 
Stephenson will eventually modify the opinions 
of mankind almost as profoundly as Luther or 
Voltaire. 

If these views be correct, they establish at once 
K broad distinction between the province of the 
theologian and that of the historian of opinions. 
The first confines his attention to the question 
of the truth or falsehood of particular doctrines, 
■which he ascertains by examining the arguments 
upon which they rest; the second should en- 
deavour to trace ihe causes of the rise and fall 
of those doctrines which are to be found in the 
general intellectual condition of the age. The 
first is restricted to a single department of men- 
tal phenomena, and to those logical connec- 
tiona which determine the opinions of the severe 
aner; the second is obliged to take a wide 
l-inrvey of the intellectual influences of the period 
Khe is describing, and to trace that conuection of 
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congruity which has a much greater influence 
Upon the sequence of opinions than logical argu- 
ments.- 

Although in the present work we are con- 
cerned, only with the last of these two points of 
view, it will he necessary to consider briefly the 
possibility of their coexistence ; for this question 
involves one of the most important problems in 
history — the position reserved for the individual 
will and the individual judgment in the great 
current of general causes. 

It was a saying of LockOj that we should not 
ask whether our will is free, but whether we are 
free ; for our conception of freedom is the power 
of acting according to our will, or, in other words, 
the consciousness, when pursuing a certain course 
of action, that we might, if we had chosen, have 
pursued a different one. If, however, pushing 
our analysis still further, we ask what it is that 
determines our volition, I conceive that the 
highest principles of liberty we are capable of 
attaining are to be fouud in the two facts, that 
our will is a faculty distinct from our desires, 
and that it is not a mere passive thing, the direc- 
tion and intensity of which are necessarily deter- 
mined by the attraction and repulsion of pleasure 
and pain. We are conscious that we are capable 
of pursuing a course which is extremely distaste- 
ful, rather than another course which would be 
extremely agreeable; that in doing go we are 
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I making a continual and painful effort ; that every 
relaxation of that effort produces the most lively 
pleasure ; and that it is at least possible that the 
motive which induces U3 to pursue the path of 
self-abnegation, may be a sense of right altogether 
I uninfluenced by prospects of future reward. We 
are also conscious that if our desires act power- 
fully upon our will, our will can in its turn act 
upon our desires. We can strengthen the natural 
powers of our will by steadily exerting it. We 
can diminish the intensity of our desires by 
habitually repressing them ; wo can alter, by a 
process of mental discipline, the whole symmetry 
: of our passions, deliberately selecting one class 
\ for gratification and for developement, and crush- 
md subduing the others. These considera- 
tions do not, of course, dispel the mystery which 
perhaps necessarily rests upon the subject of 
free-will. They do not solve the questions, 
whether the will can ever act without a motive, 
or what are its relations to its motives, or whether 
the desires may not sometimea be too strong 
for its most developed powers ; but they form a 
theory of human liberty which I believe to be 
the highest we can attain. He who has realised, 
on the one hand, his power of acting according 
I to his will, and, on the other hand, the power of 
I his will to emancipate Itself from the empire of 
V pwn and pleasure, and to modify and control the 
I «Hrreiit of the emotions, has probably touched 
f the limits of his freedom. 
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The struggle of the will for a right motive 
against the pressure of the desires, is one of the 
chief forms of virtue ; and the relative position of 
these two influences, one of the chief measures 
of the moral standing of each individual. Some- 
times, in the conflict between the will and a par- 
ticular desire, the former, either through its own 
natural strength, or through the natural weak- 
ness of its opponent, or through the process of 
mental discipline I have described, has obtained 
a supreme ascendency which is seldom or never 
seriously disturbed. Sometimes, through causes 
that are innate, and perhaps more frequently 
through causes for which we are responsible, the 
two powers exhibit almost an equipoise, and each 
often succumbs to the other. Between these two 
positions there are numerous gradations ; so that 
every -cause that in any degree intensifies the 
desires, gives them in some cases a triumph over 
the will. 

The application of these principles to those 
constantly-recurring figures which moral statis- 
tics present is not difficult. The statistician, for 
example, shows that a certain condition of tem- 
perature increases the force of a passion — or, in 
other words, the temptation to a particular vice ; 
and he then proceeds to argue, that the whole 
history of that vice is strictly regulated by at- 
mospheric changes. The vice rises into promi- 
nence with the rising temperature ; it is sustained 




during its continuance, it declines with its de- 
cline. Year after year, the same figures and the 
same variations are nearly reproduced. Investi- 
gations in the most dissimilar nations only 
strengthen the proof; and the evidence is 80 
ample, that it enables us, within certain limits, 
even to predict the future. The rivers that rise 
and fall with the winter torrents or the summer 
drought ; the insect life that is called into being 
by the genial spring and destTOyed by the return- 
ing froat ; the aspect of vegetation, which pur- 
sues its appointed changes thi-ough the recurring 
seasons : these do not reflect more faithfully or 
obey more implicitly esternal influences, than do 
some great departments of the acts of man. 

This is the fact which statistical tables prove, 
but what is the inference to be deduced from 
them ? Not, surely, that there is no euch thing 
as free-will, but, what we should have regarded 
as antecedently probable, that the degree of 
energy with which it is exerted is in different 
periods nearly the same. As long as the resis- 
tance is unaltered, the fluctuations of our desires 
determine the fluctuations of our acfions. In 
this there is nothing extraordinary. It would 
be strange indeed if it were otherwise — strange 
, if, the average of virtue remaining tlie same, or 
nearly the same, an equal amount of solicitation 
did not at different periods produce the same, or 
Dearly the same, amount of compliance. The 
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fact, therefore, that there is an order and se- 
quence in the history of vice, and that influences 
altogether independent of human control eon- 
tribute largely to its course, in no degree destroys 
the freedom of will, and the conclusion of the 
historian is perfectly reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of the moralist. From this spectacle of 
regularity, we simply infer that the changes in 
the moral condition of mankind are very slow ; 
that there are periods when, certain desires being 
strengthened by natural causes, the task of the 
will in opposing them is peculiarly arduous ; and 
that any attempt to write a history of vice with- 
out taking into consideration external influences, 
would be miserably deficient. 

Again, if we turn to a different class of phe- 
nomena, nothing can he more certain to an at- 
tentive observer than that the great majority 
even of those who reason much about theii' 
opinions have arrived at their conclusions by a 
process quite distinct from reasoning. They 
may. be perfectly unconscious of the fact, but the 
ascendency of old associations is upon them ; and, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, men of 
the most various creeds conclude their investi- 
gations by simply acquiescing in the opinions 
they have been taught They insensibly judge 
all questions by a mental standard derived from 
education ; they proportion their attention and 
fiympathy to the degree in which the facts or 



argiunenta presented to them support their fore- 
gone conclusions ; and they thus epecdily con- 
■yince themselves that the arguments in behalf of 

' hereditary opinions are iireaistibly cogent, 
and the arguments against them exceedingly 
absurd. Nor are those who have diverged from 
the opiniona they have been taught necessarily 

I independent of illegitimate influences. The 
love of singularity, the ambition to be thought 
intellectually superior to others, the bias of taste, 
the attraction of vice, the influence of friendship, 
the magnetism of genius, — these, and countless 
other influences into which it is needless to enter, 
all determhie conclusions. The number of per- 
sons who have a rational basis for their belief is 
probably infinitesimal ; for illegitimate influences 
not only determine the convictions of those who 
do not examine, but usually give a dominating 
bias to the reasonings of those who do. But it 
Would be manifestly absurd to conclude from 
this, that reason has no part or function in the 
formation of opinions, Ko mind, it is true, was 
ever altogether free from distorting influences; 
but in the struggle between the reason and 
the aff'ections which leads to truth, as in the 
Btriiggle between the will and the desires 
which leads to virtue, every effort is crowned 
with a measure of success, and innumerable 
gradations of progress are manifested. All 
tiiat we can rightly infer is, that the process of 
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reasoning is mucli more difEcult than ia commonly 
supposed ; and that to those who would investi- 
gate the causes of existing opinions, the study of 
predispositions is much more important than the 
study of arguments. 

Tlie doctrine, that the opinions of a given 
peridd are mainly determined by the intellectual 
condition of society, and that every great change 
of opinion is the consequence of general causes, 
simply implies that there exists a strong bias 
which acts upon all large masses of men, and 
eventually triumphs over every obstacle. The 
inequalities of civilisation, the distorting influ- 
ences arising out of special circumstances, the 
force of conservatism, and the efforts of individual 
genius, produce innumerable diversities; but a 
careful examination shows that these are but the 
eddies of an advancing stream, that the various 
systems are being all gradually modified in a 
given direction, and that a certain class of ten- 
dencies appears with more and more prominence 
in all departments of intellect. Individuals 
may resist the stream ; and this power supplies ' 
a firm and legitimate standing-point to the 
theologian: but these efforts are too rare and 
feeble to have much iofinence upon the general 
course. 

To this last proposition there is, however, an 
important exception to be made in favour of men 
of genius, who are commonly at once repreaenta- 
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tive and creative. They embody and reflect the 
tendencies of their time, but they also frequently 
materially modify them, and their ideas become 
the subject or the basis of the succeeding de- 
Telopemcnts. To trace in every great movement 
the part which belongs to the individual and the 
part which belongs to general causes, without 
exaggerating either side, is one of the most 
delicate tasks of the historian. 

What I have written will, I trust, be sufficient 
to show the distinction between the sphere of the 
historian and the sphere of the theologian. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that they have 
points of contact; for it is impossible to 
reveal the causes that called an opinion into being 
without throwing some light upon its intrinsic 
value. It must be acknowledged, also, that there 
theory or method of research which would 
amalgamate the two spheres, or, to speak more 
correctly, would entirely subordinate the theo- 
logian to the historian. Those who have appre- 
ciated the extremely small influence of definite 
nrgmnents in determining the opinions either of 
an individual or of a nation — who have perceived 
how invariably an increase of civilisation implies 
idification of belief, and how completely the 
controversialists of successive ages are the pup- 
Jets and the unconscious exponents of the deep 
under-current of their time, will feel an intense 
<lifltrugt of their unassisted reason, and will natu- 

JfSi. I. a 
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rally look for some guide to direct their judg- 
ment. I think it muat be admitted that the 
general and increasing tendency, in the present 
day, is to seek such a guide in tlie collective 
wisdom of mankind as it is displayed in the de- 
velopementB of history. In otiier words, the way 
in which our leading thinkers, consciously or un- 
consciously, form their opinions, is by endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what are the laws that govern 
the successive modifications of belief; in what 
directions, towards what conceptions, the intellect 
of man advances with the advance of civilisation ; 
what are the leading characteristics that mark 
the belief of civilised ages and nations as com- 
pared with barbarous ones, and of the most edu- 
cated as compared with the most illiterate classes. 
This mode of reasoning may be said to resolve it- 
self into three problems. It is necessary, in the 
first place, to ascertain what are the general intel- 
lectual tendencies of civilisation. It is theu 
necessary to ascertain how far those tendencies 
are connected, or, in other words, how far the 
existence of one depends upon and implies the 
existence of the othrea, and it is necessary, in the 
last place, to ascertain whether tliey have been 
accompanied by an increase or diminution of 
happiness, of virtue, and of humanity. 

My object in the present work has been, to 
trace the history of the spirit of Rationalism : by 
which I understand, not any class of definite 
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'jloctrinea or criticisms, but rather a certain cast 

thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during 

E last three centuries gained a marked aBccn- 

nc7 in Europe. The nature of this bias will 

'be exhibited lu detail in the ensuing pages, when 

examine its influence upon the various forms 

moral and intellectual dev elopement. At 

present it will be sufficient to say, that it leads 

men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 

theology to the dictates of reason and of con- 

Bcience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly 

restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes 

'Men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phe- 

imena to natural rather than miraculous causes; 

theology, to esteem succeeding systems the 

eipreesions of the wants and aspirations of that 

religious sentiment which is planted in all men ; 

and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those 

which conscience reveals to be such. 

It is manifest that, in attemptiDg to write the 

history of a mental tendency, some difficulties 

have to be encountered quite distinct from those 

which attend a simple relation of facts. No one 

can be truly said to understand any great system 

_ of belief, if he has not in some degree realised 

le point of view from which its arguments 

iBume an appearance of plausibility and of co- 

[ency, the habit of thought which makes its 

,riou3 doctrines appear probable, harmonious, 

id consistent. Yet, even in the great contro- 
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versiea of the present day— even in the disputes 
between the Catholic and the Protestant, it is 
evident that very few controversialists ever suc- 
ceed in arriving at tliis appreciation of the opin- 
ions they are combating. But the difficulty be- 
comes far greater when our research extends over 
forma of belief of which there are no living 
representatives, and when we have not merely to 
estimate the different measures of probability 
subsisting in different societies, but have also to 
indicate their causes and their changes. To re- 
construct the modes of thought which produced 
superstitions that have long since vanished from 
among us ; to trace through the obscurity of the 
distant past that hidden bias of the imagination 
which — deeper than any strife of arguments, 
deeper than any change of creed — determines in 
each succeeding age the realised belief ; to grasp 
the principle of analogy or congruity according 
to which tlie conceptions of a given period were 
grouped and harmonised, and then to show how 
the discoveries of science, or the revolutions in 
philosophy, or the Jevelopements of industrial 
or political life, introduced new centres of attrac- 
tion, and made the force of analogy act in new 
directions ; to follow out the process till the period 
when conclusions the reason had once naturally 
and almost instinctively adopted seem 
ous and grotesque, and till the whole current of 
intellectual tendencies is changed :— this is the 
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I task whicb devolves upon every one who, not 
1 content with relating the fluctuations of opimona, 
I seeks to throw some light upon the laws that 
[ govern them. 

Probably, the greatest difficulty of such a pro 
I cess of investigation arises from the wide diffe- 
rence between professed and realised belie£ 
When an opinion that is opposed to the age is 
incapable of modification and is an obstacle to 
progress, it will at last be openly repudiated; 
I and if it is identified with any existing interests, 
I or associated ivith some eternal truth, its rejection 
Trill be accompanied by paroxysms of piunful 
agitation. But much more frequently civilisation 
makes opinions that are opposed to it simply ob- 
Holete. They perish by indifference, not by con- 
troversy. They are relegated to the dim twilight 
land that surrounds every living faith ; the land, 
not of death, but of the shadow of death ; the 
f land of the unrealised and the inoperative. 
• Sometimes, too, we find the phraseology, the 
ceremonies, the formularies, the external aspect 
of some phase of belief that has long since 
perished, connected with a system that has been 
created by the wants and is thrilling with the life 
F of modem civilisation. They resemble those 
I images of departed ancestors, which, it is said, 
Itbe ancient Ethiopians were accustomed to paint 
I Upon their bodies, as if to preserve the pleasing 
Mltuion that those could not be really dead whose 
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lineaments were still visible among them, and 
were still associated with life. In order to appre- 
ciate the change, we must translate these opin- 
ions into action, must esanaine what would be 
their effects if fully realised, and ascertain how 
far those effects are actually produced. It is 
necessary, therefore, not merely to examine suc- 
cessive creeds, but also to study tlie types of 
character of Buccessive ages- 
It only remains for me, before drawing this 
introduction to a close, to describe the method I 
have employed in tracing the influence of the 
rationalistic spirit upon opinions. In the first 
place, I have examined the history and the 
causes of that decline of the sense of the mi- 
raculous, which is so manifest a fruit of civilisa- 
tion. But it soon becomes evident that this 
movement cannot be considered by itself; for 
the predisposition in favour of miracles grows 
out of, and can only be adequately explained by, 
certain conceptions of the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and of the habitual government of the 
universe, which invariably accompany the earlier, 
or, as it may be termed, the anthropomorphic 
stage of intellectual developement. Of the 
nature of this stage we have some important 
evidence in the history of art, which is then 
probably the most accurate expression of religious 
realisations, while the history of the encroach- 
ments of physical science, upon our first notions 
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of the system of the world, goes far to explain 
its decay. Together with the intellectual move- 
I jnent, we have to consider a moral movement 
that has accompanied it, which has bad the effect 
'of diminishing the influence of fear as the motive 
of duty, of destroying the overwhelming import- 
ance of dogmatic teaching, and of eBtabtishing 
the supremacy of conscience. This progress in- 
volves many important consequences ; but the 
most remarkable of all is the decay of persecu- 
tion, which, I have endeavoured to show, is in- 
disaolubly connected with a profound change in 
theological realisations, I have, in the last place. 
Bought to gather fresh evidence of the operations 
of the rationalistic spirit in the great fields of 
pohtics and of industry. In the first, I have 
' shown how the movement of secularisation has 
paeaed through every department of political 
\ life, how the progress of democracy has influenced 
f and been uifluenced by theological tendencies, 
t and how political pursuits contribute to the for- 
I mation of habits of thought, which affect the 
I whole circle of our judgments. In the second, 
I I have traced the rise of the industrial spirit in 
Europe ; its colhsions with the Church ; the pro- 
found moral and intellectual changes it effected ; 
and the tendency of the great science of political 
economy, which ia its expression, 

I am deeply conscious that the present work 
:aii furnish at best but a meagre sketch of these 
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subjects, and that to treat them as they deserve 
would require an amount both of learning and 
of ability to which I can make no pretension. 
I shall be content if I have succeeded in detect- 
ing some forgotten link in the great chain of 
causes, or in casting a ray of light on some of 
the obscurer pages of the history of opinions. 
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THB DECLQJTNa aEN3B OP THE MIBACDLOnS. 



!Ibe Belief in Sataoic Miracles haying been nnireiBol among 
PratntBula aod Bamaa Catholics, passed awaj hy a silent 
and unreaBoning prgcoaB under the influence of CiTilisa- 
on— -Witchcraft arose from a vivid Realisation of^tanic 
^Hence acting on the Imagination— and aftcrvards on 
ths lUason — lb) Existence and Importuuce amoag Savages 
— The Christiana atUibuted to Magic the Fagan Miracles 
— CanBtantinu and ConstantiuB attemptsd M subvert Pa- 
ganism b; persecuting Jtlagic — Magical Cliarafter soon 
attributed to Christian Bite»— Miracle of St. Hilarioit — 
Fenecution suspended under Julian and Jovian, but 
aftanrarda renewed — Not entirely due to Ecclesiastical 
Influence — Compromise between Christianity and Pa- 
(Sanism — Prohibited Pagan Kites continue to be practised 
as Magic— From the Siith to the Twelfth Centnry, ei- 
.8 Superstition wilL little Terrorism, and, conse- 
queatiy, little Sorcery— Effects of Eclipses, Comets, and 
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Pestilence, on the Superstition — The Cabalists— Psellus 
— The Kevival of Literature in the Twelfth Century pro- 
duced a Spirit of Bebellion which was encountered hj 
Terrorism — which acting on the popular Creed, produced 
a bias towards Witchcraft — The Black Death — Influence 
of the Reformation in stimulating Witchcraft — Luther^ 
The Inquisitors— The Theology of Witchcraft — First 
Evidence of a Rationalistic Spirit in Europe — Wier — 
answered by Bodin — Rationalistic Spirit fully manifested 
in Montaigne — Charron — Rapid and silent Decadence of 
the Belief in Witches — Opinions and Influence of La 
Bruyfere, Bayle, Descartes, Malebranche, and Voltaire — 
Gradual Cessation of the Persecution in France — In Eng- 
land, the First Law against Witchcraft was made under 
Henry VIII. — Repealed in the following Reign, but re- 
newed under Elizabeth — Cranmer and Jewel — Reginald 
Scott pronounced Witchcraft a Delusion — ^The Law of 
James I. — Opinions of Coke, Bacon, Shakespeare, Brown, 
and Selden — English Witchcraft reached its climax in the 
Commonwealth — ^Declined immediately after the Restora- 
tion — The Three Causes were, the Reaction against 
Puritanism, the Influence of Hobbes, and the Baconian 
Philosophy as represented by the Royal Society — Charge 
of Sir Matthew Hale — Glanvil undertakes the Defence 
of the Belief — Supported by Henry More, Cudworth, 
Casaubon, &c. — Opposed by Webster and Wagstaafe — 
Baxter vainly tries to revive the Belief by Accounts of 
Witch Trials in America — ^Rapid Progress of the Scepticism 
— ^Trial of Jane Wenham — Repeal of the Laws against 
Witchcraft — Wesley's Summary of the History of the 
Movement — Great Moderation of the English Church as 
compared with Puritanism — Extreme Atrocity of the 
Witch Persecution in Scotland, and its Causes — Slow 
Decline of the Belief in Scotland^Condusion . . 1 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DECLINTNQ BEWSE OP THE MIHACCLOCS. 



Miracles related by the Fatheps and Mediieval Writers g^ 
ordin&rj and undoubted Oecmrencea — Rapid Gmwth of 
SceptidBin on tlia Subject einee tbe Kt-frinnation— The 
Sceptical Habit of Mind acts more powerfully on Contem- 
porary than on Historical Namtiona — Among lie enrly 
Protesfants, the CeesalioD of MiracleB anppoaed to have 
taken place when the Futhera pasaed away — Fersecntiaa 
regarded by aoiae Eagliah Dirines aa a Substitute for 
Miradea — Opiniana of Loc^e and Newton on the Subject 
— Tendencies of the Eighteenth Century adveraB to the 
MiraoHlons — Middleton— Diseiiaaion of bia Principles by 
ChuToh, Dodwoll, Gibbon, Hume, Farmer, Warburton, 
and Douglaa — General Abandonment of the Patristic 
MiracleB— Kine of Tractarianism — Small place Catholic 
Miracles occupied in the Diacnesion it evoked — WoukniySB 
of tlie common Aigumoata ag^nst the continuance of 
Miracles — Developpnient of Continental ProtestontiBm 
into Hationalism ^lUtionalistic Tendenoiea in Roman 
Cathohc Countries— Origin and Decline of the Evidential 
School in £agland~ModiScation of tha Conception of 
Miracles — Keascnableness of the Doctrine of Interference 
—Summary ot tbe Stages of Eationalism in its relation 
lo the Miraculous — Its Causes — Its Influence on Chris- 
tianity i; 
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■ Miradea grows oat of the Religious 
Conceptiona of an early Stage of Civiliaatinn. and its 
Decline implies a general Modification of fieligious 
Opinions — Fetishism probably the First Stage of Ke- 



ligioua Belief— Ex&mplea of Fetisli Xgtioi: 
Early Church — Patristic Opinioaa coDCerning the Ccasa 
sad the Wat*r of Baptism — AnthroponiorphiBm tho neit 
Stage — Man then ascribe the Government of the TJniverBe 
to BfliDga like themflelTea ; but, being unable to coDCen- 
ttate their Attention on the Ini-isible, they tall into 
Idolatry — Idolatry a Sign aometimea of Progress, and 
sometimes of Betrogression — During ita rantinuunce, Art 
is the most faithful Expresaion of Keligioua Kealisatian 
— InfluenoB of the National Beligione on the Art of 
Persia, Egypt, India, and Greece— The Art of the Cata- 
comba altogether remaved &om Idolatry — Its Freedom 
from Tarroriam^ — Ita Symbolism — Progress of Anthropo- 
motphiam — Poaition of the Urst Person of the Trinity 
in Art — Growing Worship of the Virgin — Strengthened 
by GooBticism— hy Dogmatic Definitiona— by Painting, 
Celibacy, and Che Cmsades — Ita Moral CanseqnpDcea 
— Growth of Idulatrona Conceptions — Stages of the Vena- 
ration of Eelics — Tendency towards the Miraculous investa 
Images with peculiar Sanctity — Tho Portrait of Edeasa 
—Tho Image at Panoaa— Conversion of the Barbarians 
makes Idolatry general — Decree of lUibocis— Tho Icono- 
clasts —The Second Council of Nice — St. Agobard- 
Mahmnetaniam the sole Example of a great Religion re- 
atrwning Semi-harbarianB from Idolatry — Three Causes 
of its Sacceaa— Low Condition of Art during the Period 
of Medigeval Idolatry — Difference between the HeligionB 
and iGethetic Sentiment — Aversion 1o Innoration— Con- 
trast between the Pagan and Christian Estimate of the 
Body— Greek Idolatry faded into Arl^-lta Four Stages— 
A corresponding Transition lakes place in Christendom — 
Greek Inflnence on Art— Iconoclaam— Tradition of the 
Deformity of Christ— The Byzantine Style— Broken by a 
Study of Ancient Scalpture renewed by Nicolaa of Pisa — 
Chriatian School of Giotto and Era Angelico — Corresponded 
with the Intellectual Character of the Time— -Inflnenee of 
Dante— Apocalyptic Subjecta—ProgresB of Terrorism in 
Art — Increase ot Scepticism — Religious Paintings re- 
garded simply as Studies of the Beauliful- Intluenee of 
Venetian Saiisuality — Senanality favoorable to Art— Pa- 
rallel ot Titian and Praxiteles— InSuenco ot the Pagan 
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Sculpture— Hiatoiy of GroeiLSlatBes after the rise of Chria- 
tianitj — Heaction in fuTonr nf SpiritBaliam led bj Savo- 
narols — Ooniplete SecolarlBatioa of Art lij Michael Angela 
— Cycle of Painting coniplBt«d — A corrBaponding TcajiBi- 
tion took pkoe In Arehitettnre— FluFtuntions in the Esti- 
inate in which it has heca held represent Flndaatioas of 
Eeligiona Sentiments — Decline of GotLic ArchitectntB — 
Brunelleschi—St. Peter's— IntellBCCQal ImportancB of 
the History of Art— The Euthanasia nf Opiniona— Con- 
tinned Reroit agninst Anthropomarphiom— Results from 
the Totality of the Influences of CiviliBation, but es- 
pedallj &oin the Eiicroachnieats of Phyaieal Science on 
the old ConcoptioEB of the Government of the TJniTerse — 
In theEarlj Church, Science wns subordinated to Systems 
otScriptnrallnterpretatioa— Allegorical School of (Jrigen 
—St. Angustine de Gencsi - Literal School — Controversy 
■bont the Antipodes— Cosni as— Tirgiliua— Rise of the 
Copemican System — Condemnation of FoiHnrini and of 
Qalrleo — Influence of Theology oa the Progress of Scieaea 
— Opinion of Bacon — Abtrunomy dlaplsfes the Ancient 
DotiDii of Man's fwition in the Unirnae — FhlloBophlcol 
Importance of Astroli^ — Refutation by Geology of tbe 
Doctrine of the Penal Nature of Death^lncceosiiig Sense 
of I<aw-<-Keasous why apparenOy Caprlcions PhenomBna 
re especially associated vithKelif^uusIdoas — On Lota — 
IrreligioDs Character attribnted to Scientiflc Eiplanationa 
— DifiBrcDCe hetVBen ths Conception of the Divinity in a 
Scientific and Dnsdentific Age — Growth of AElrnnomy — 
Comets — Influence ot PaiacelauB, Bayle, find Halley — 
Bise of Scientiflo Academies— Ascendency of tbe Belief 
ia Liiw — Harsher Peatures of Theology thereby corrected 
— The Morpholiigical Theory of the Universe — Its In- 
fluence oa History — niegitimate Effects of Science — In- 
fluence nn Biblical Interpretation — La Peyrire^TSpinoza 
— Kant — Lessiug — Moral Derelopement accompaniea the 
IntellectUHl Movement -Illuatnitioaa of its Naturo— 
Uornl Gecins — Relations of Th™logy (o Morals — Com- 
plels SBparatioo in Antiqnity— Originality of the Moral 
Type ot Christianity — Conceptions pf the Divinity — Evaa- 
rmt ot DutioB unconnected witli our Moral Nmure — 
History of BeligiouB Terroriam — Patriotic Conception of 
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HbII — OrigMi and Gregory of Njbbii— FBint NodonB 
of tlie JbwB and HeathgnB on the Sulyect — Doctrine of 
Purgatory— Scotua ErigeDa — Extrsine TerrotUm of the 
Fourt«enlh Century — Destruction of Natural Heligioa by 
the conception of Hell— Ita Effect in habituHting Men to 
contemplate tlie SiiSeringB of others vith complacency — 
IlluBtratioa of this from Tortulltaa — and &om the History 
of Pepsecution — and from that of Torture — Abolition of 
Torture in France, Spain, PruBsia, Italy, and Euasia — 
Relatione between tbe prevailing Sense of tbe Enormity 
of Sin and the Sereritj of iha Penal Code— Decline of the 
MediffivBl Notions of Hell due partly to the Progress of 
Moml PbiloBophj, and partly to that of Psychology — 
Apparitions and the Behef in HoU the Corner-stones of 
- the Psychology of the Fathers — Repudiation of Flatonism 
—Two Schools of Materialism — Materialism of the 
Middle Ages — Impulso giten to Psychology by ArertooB 
— and by the Mystics of the Fourteenth Century — Des- 
cartes — Swinden, Whiston, Horberry — Change in the 
EcdesiastJCBl Type of Character —Part taken by Theo- 
logians in ameliorating the English Penal Code — First 
Impulse due to Voltaireand Becciiria — Bentham — Elimi- 
nation of the Doctrine of future Torture from Religious 
Bealieationa 1' 

CHAPTER rV. 

ON PBESECrTlOK. 




Persecution is the result, not of the personal Character of 
the Persecutors, but of the Principles they profess — 
Foundations of all Eeligious Systems are the Sense of 
Virtue and the Sedbb of Sin— Political and Intellectual 
CiicumBtancea determine in each System their relative 
ImportuncB^These Sentiments gradually converted into 
Dogmas, under the Names of Justification by Worts and 
Justification by Faith — Dogmas unfaithful Expressions 
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of Moral BantimentB^TliB Coneepdon of Hareditary 
Onilt— Theories to account for it— The Progresa of De- 
Hiibils destroys it — Its dogmatic EipreBsioa 
the Doclrino that all Men aro by Nature doomed to Dam- 
jUition — Unanimity of the Fathara concerning the Non- 
salrabilitj of unbapti Bed Infant*— Diveigenee concerning 
their Fate— Tho Greek Pathora believed in a Limbo— 
The Latin Fatbera denied thia— AagUBtine, Fulgentins — 
Origen associates the Doctrine with that of Pro-exiptencB — 
pHBndo-baptisras of the Middle Ages — The Eeforraation 
produced conflicting Tendencioa on the Bnbjeet, diminish- 
ing the Sense of the EfGcacy of Ceremonies, increasing 
that of imputed Qnilt— The Luthemns and CalviniatB 
held a Doctrine tliat was less superstitious but more re- 
volting than that of Catholicism — Jonathan Edwards — 
Dogmatic Character of early ProteBtantiam — RatioQalisni 
appeared irith Socinus^AntecedentB of Italian Riitional- 
IBm.— Socinus rejects Original Sin — as also does Zuin- 
glins — Bationalistie Tendaneios of tUa Reformer— Bapid 
Progress of his View of Baptism— The Scope of the 
Doctrine of the Condemnation of all Men extends to 
AdolU— Sentiments of the Fathers on the Damnalion of 
the Heathen— Great Use ot this Doctrine of Eiclusiva 
Salvation in consoiidating the Power of the Church — and 
in abbreviating tho Paroiysma of the Reformation— The 
Protestants almost all accepted it — Protest otZuingliua — 
Opposition hetween Dogmatic and Natural Religion re- 
sulting from the Doctrine — Influence on Predeatinarian- 
ism — Augnatlne — Luther, de Servo Arbitrio — Calrin and 
Beza— Injurious Inflnenca of the Doctrine of EiclusivB 
Salvatinn on Morals — and on the Sense of Truth — Pious 
Raads- Total Dcstniclion in the Middle Ages of the 
Banse of Truth resulting from the Influence of Theology 
— The Clasaes who were most addicted to Falaehood 
proclaimed Credulity a Virt.ua— Doctrine of Prohahilities 
of Pascal and Craig- Revival of the Sense of Truth due 
to Secular Pbilosnphers of the Seventeenth Century — 
CauBss of the Influence of Bacon, Descartes, and Locke — • 
The Declina of Theological Belief a necessary Antecedent 
cf their Succesa 3.' 
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CHAPTEK I. 
f THE DECLUflXG SEXSE OF THE MIRACULOUS 



MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT, 

a certainly no change in the history of the 
years more striking, or sug^stive of more 
onrioua ecquirice, than that which has taken plaoe 
in the estimate of the miracnlous. At present nearly; 
all edncated men receive an account of a miracle 
taking place in their own day, with an ahsolutc and 
even derisive incrednlity which dispenses with all 
examination of the evidence. Althongh they may be 
entirely unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
some phenomena that have taken place, they never 
on that account dream of ascribing them to Buper- 
nfttural agency, snch an hypothesis being, as they 
believe, altogether beyond the range of reasonable 
discussion. Tot, a few centuries ago, there was no 
■otution to which the mind of man tnmed more 
Readily in every perplexity. A miraculous account 
i then nniversaUy accepted as perfectly credible, 
pobable, and ordinary. There was scarcely a village 
F a church that had not, at some time, been the 
me of supernatural interposition. The powers of 
Itoi.. t, *B 




light and the powers of darkness ^ 
visibly strnggling for the mastery. Saintly n 
SupBrnatnral cures, startling judgments, visions, 
prophecies, and prodigies of every order, attested the 
actiiity of the one ; vrhile witchcraft and magic, with 
all their attendant horrors, were the visihle manifes- 
tationa of the other. 

I propose in the present chapter to examine that 
vast departm.ent of miracles, which in comprised imder 
the several names of witchcraft, magic, and sorcery. 
It is a subject which has, I thiak, scarcely ohtained 
the position it deserves in the history of opiniona, 
having been too generally treated in the spirit of the 
antiquarian, as if it belonged entirely to lie past, and 
could have no voice or bearing upon the controversies 
of the present. Tet, for more than fifteen hundred 
years, it was tinivei'sally believed that the Bible es- 
tabhahed, in the clearest manner, the reality of the 
crime, and that an amount of evidence, so varied and 
BO ample as to preclude the very possibility of doubt^ 
attested its continuance and its prevalence. The 
clergy denounced it with all the emplasia of authority. 
The legislators of almost every land enacted laws for 
its punishment. Acut* judges, whose Kvee were 
spent in sifting evidence, investigated the question 
on countless occasions, and condemned tlie accnaed. 
Tens of thousands of victims perished hy the moat 
agonising and protracted torments, without exciting 
the iaintest compassion ; and, as they were for the 
most part extremely ignorant and extremely poor, 
sectarianism and avarice had but little influence on 
the subject.' Nations that were completely separated 
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tby position, by interests, and by cLaracter, on this 
one question were united. In almost every province 
of Germany, but especially in those where clerical 
influence predominated, the persecution raged with a 
fearful intensity. Seven thousand victims are said 

*to have been burned at Treves, sis hundred by a 
single bishop in Bamberg, and nine hundred in a 
■ wngle year in the bishopric of Wurtzburg.' Li 
France, decrees were passed on the subject by the 
Parliaments of Paris, Toulouse, Bourdeaui, Rheims, 
Eouen, Dijon, and Eennes, and they were a!l followed 

eieeptions. Thus, the Templara hereties wore Ihen Iiumt with- 

were accused of Borcery, vhen out difGcultj for tbsir opinions, 

Fiulip the BeantiM wished to there was little temptatioa to 

conflscatB their property; and aecuBa them of witchcraft, and 

the heretical opinions of the besides aXL partieB joined cor- 

Tatulois may posublj have hiid diall; in the peraacution 



tomething 

■t Amu, in i^ou ; ana, inueeu, 
the nine Vasdens was nt ona 
time given to sorcery. There 
were, moreover, a few cases of 
obnoiions polltinans and noble- 
taoa being dBstroyed on the sc- 

monwealth there were ana or 

two professional wiCch-findera 

in England. We have also to . 

take into actotint some ca^es of dio 

Oonrent BCandals, such aa those cap. 

of Qunffiidi, Oiandler, and La after that witchcraft and h 



landuH, an Italian inquisitor of 
ths fifteenth century, saya— 
' Isii Bortil^p magici, necro- 

Ohristi tidelibus pauperiure^. 
Bordidiores, -riliores, et con- 
temptibiliorcs, ia hoc mundo 
Beo permittente calami tusam 
vitam Eommunit^r peragunt, 
Detm verum infelici morta 
perdunt et tetorai ignis incea- 
:iantur.' {De SorliUgiis, 
) Wo shaU s- ■- - 



<^ere; biit, when all !hoi 
dsdnctions have been mode, the 
proaecations for witchcraft will 
npreeent the action of undi- 
laled Buperstition more faith- 
folly than probably a^ others 
ftatconld be named. Itaorar- 
Whelming ra^ori^ of witches 
were astrsmsly poor— they were 
Goudemned by tbe highest and 
pgrtet tribunals (ecclesiusticul 
and lay) of the time ; and as 



repraaent Ihe working of the 
same spirit on different claasea, 
and therefore usually accom- 
panied each other. 

' See the oripnal letter 
pubUshed at Bamberg in 1067, 



p. HS; 



vol. 
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hj a harvest of blood. At Toulouse, the seat of tbe 
InquiBitioB, four hnndred persona perished for sorcery 
at a single esecution, and fifty at Douaj in a single 
year, ilemy, a judge of Nancy, boasted that he had 
pat to death eight hundred witches in aisteea years. 
The executions that took place at Parie in a few 
months, were, in the emphatic words of an old writer, 
'almost infinite:'' The fugitives who escaped to 

' On Fwnch Witchcntft, see EedoiireL Th^ beliBvad that 
Thiers' Traiti des Sup^ntitioas, she was a witoh, and deciaced 
Urn. i. pp. 134-136 ; Maddra's ihat tha priast had lold them 
Kiitory iff Phaniiameia, toI. i. thiit she was tha cauBa of bd 
pp. 306-310 ; Garinet, Hiatoire illaeaB under vhich the womun 
de la Magie en Francs (paesim), SoubemB was auiforing. Thej 
butaEpacialljtlieRamonBtraDCs accordingly dTowBedanret into 
of the Parliamrat of Eouen, in a, privala room, held bar down 
1670, againat tba pardon of npon Boma burning straw, and 
witches, p. 337. Budin'a De- p1a»d a r^l-hat iron across hft 
monomanie de> Soivitrs. The month. The anhapp; woman 
persecution raged with extreme soon diad in eitfeme agony, 
Tiolence all tm«ngh the south Tha Soubarvies ixiufaesed, and 
of France. It was a hrilliant indeed exulted in their a«. 
suggestion of Be I^ncre, that At their trials they obtained 
tha witchcraft about Bourdeaux tbe highest possible characters, 
might be connected with the It was shown that thay had 
number of orchards — the Devil been actuated solely by supar- 
being well known to have an stition, and it was urged that 
especial power oyer apples, they only followed the highest 
(See the passage quoted in ecclesiastical precedents. The 
Garinet, p. 176.) 'We have a jury recommended them to 
feaifnl Ulustration of the tena- mercy ; and they were only 
dty of the belief in the fact sentenced to pay twenty-flTa 
thiit the superstition still con- francs a year to the husband 
tinues, and that blood has in of the victim, and to he im- 
conseqaence been shed during prisoned foe four months. (Cor- 
the cresent Ganturv in the Dro- dier, Ligimdea dee Hauiet Pprl- 
niea. Lourdes. 18S£, pp. 79- 
88.) In the Sittiel Aiiotteni, 
now used in the diocese of 
TarhcB, it is said— 'On doit 
reconnaltre que non-seulement 
"' " t y avoir mais qu'll y a 
quelquefois ' 



inces that 

ees. In 1B07, a b 



, and burned 
alive for sorcery by the inhabi- 
tants of Mavenne. In 1850, 
the Civil Tribtmal of Torbos il 
Cried a man and woman named m 

irvie, for having ca 

imed 
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Spain were there seized and bnmed by the Inquisi- 
tion. In that country the persecution spread to the 
smallest towns, and the belief was so deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, that a sorcerer was burnt as 
late as 1780. Torquemada devoted himself to the 
extirpation of witchcraft as zealously as to the extir- 
pation of heresy, and he wrote a book upon the 
enormity of the crime. ^ In Flanders the persecution 
of witches raged through the whole of the sixteenth 
and the greater part of the seventeenth centuries, and 
every variety of torture was employed in detecting 
the criminals.^ In Italy a thousand persons were 
executed in a single year in the province of Como ; 
and in other parts of the country, the severity of the 
inquisitors at last created an absolute rebellion.^ 
The same scenes were enacted in the wild valleys of 
Switzerland and of Savoy. In Geneva, which was 
then ruled by a bishop, five hundred alleged witches 
were executed in three months ; forty-eight were 

* Llorente, History of the ApologiepourlesGrandsHommcs 

Inquisition (English Transla- 80v,'p<;onnez de Magie (Paris, 

tion), pp. 129-142. Amongst 1625), pp. 81, 82. See also 

other cases, more than thirty BwckXe' 8 Histori/ of Civilisation, 

women were burnt at Calha- vol.i.p. 334, wo/«, and Simancas, 

horra, in 1607. A Spanish De Catholids Institutionibus, 

monk, named Castanaga, seems pp. 463-468. 
to have ventured to question * See a curious collection of 

the justice of the executions as documents on the subject by 

early as 1629 (p. 131). See Cannaert, JProch des JSorcieres 

also Garinet, p. 176 ; Madden, en Belqique (Gand, 1847). 
vol. i. pp. 311-316. Toledo » Spina, i>« 5^;-t^*6t«5( 1622), 

was supposed to be the head- cap. xii.; Thiers, vol. i. p. 138; 

quarters of the magicians — Madden, vol. i. 305. Peter the 

probably because, in the twelfth Martyr, whom Titian has im- 

and thirteenth centuries, mathe- mortalised, seems to have been 

matics, which were constantly one of the most strenuous of 

confounded with magic, flou- the persecutors. Spina, AjpoL 

rished there more than in any c. ix. 
other part in Europe. NaudI, 
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burnt at Constance or Eavensburg, and eiglity in the 
little town of Valerj, in Savoy.' In 1670, seventy 
persona were condemned in Sweden,* and a la:^ 
proportion of them were bariit. And these are only 
a few of the more salient events in that long series 
of persecution a which extended over almost every 
country, and continued for centnries with nnahated 
fuiy. The Church of Rome proolaimed in eveiy way 
that waa in her power the reality and the continued 
existence of the crime. She strained every nerve to 
stimnlate the persecution. She taught by all her 
organs that to spare a witch was a direct instdt to 
the Almighty, and to her ceaseless exertions is to be 
attributed by far the greater proportion of the blood 
that was abed. In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued 
a bull, which gave a fearfnl impetus to the persecn- 
tion, and he it was who commiasioned the Inquisitor 
SprengCr, whose book wis long the recognised manual 
on the subject, and who ia said to have conderaned 
hundreds t-o death every year. Similar bulla were 
issued by Julius II. in 1504, and by Adrian VI. in 
1623. A long series of Provincial Councils asserted 
the existence of sorcery, and anathematised those 

' Mndden, vol.i. pp. 303,304. a little villnge cflllfd Morzinei 
Michelot, La Saroiire, p. 208. will he fonnd in the BeUttion 
SprengeF ascribes Tell's shot mir tine Spidimie ^^itim- ■ 
to the aasislanca of tho davlL Denwnopathie en 1861, par le ] 
Mall. Mai. (Para ii. a xri.) Docteur A. ConBOiiiB (Paris, 
Savoy has alwajB been espe- 1863). Two French writen, 
cially subject to those ppi- Allan EardM nnd Hirville, 
dcmiCB of madn vh h w re have maintained this epidemic 
once aBcnbed to wit b nd to be snpernatural. 

' Compare Pluncey, Diet. 

hifirnal, article Bloktila ; 

Hutchinpnn an Wilchcraft, p. 

55; Miiddeu, vdL i. p. Sfii. ' 
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^K yriia resorted to it. 'The uaiveraal practice of the 
^F Church was to place magic and aorceiy among the 
reserved cases, and at Prones, to declare magiciana 
and sorcerers excominuiiicat^d;'' and a fonn of exor- 
cism waa BolBmnly inserted in the intufd. Almost all 
tthe great works that were written in favour of the 
executions were written by ecc!esia,8tics. Almost idl 
the lay works on the same side were dedicated to and 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical dignitaries. Eccleaiaa- 
tieol tribunals condemned thonsands to death, and 
countless bishops exerted all their influence to mol- 
tiply the victims. In a word, for many centuries it 

I waa uniyerBally believed, that the continued existence 
of witchcraft formed an integral part of the teaching 
of the Church, aud that the persecutiou that raged 
throngt Europe waa supported by the whole stress 
of her infallibility.* 
Such wae the attitude of the Church of Rome with 
I Thiora, Svjtersl. vol. i. BigniUcntion) BBna contredire 
p. 142, _ viBiblement lea saintes lettres, 

' For ample pvidenca of the la tradition encria et profane, 
' teaching of CutlioliciEm on the ]eB lois canoniqaes et ciiiIbb et 
mbject, see Mudden's History IVxp^odce de tona tea si^dea, 
I ofPhant. vol. i. pp. 23i-24S ; et fans rejater arec ini[jiuiaaGe 

Dos MonBBaani, Prat quts da \ t n 4 irrtfmgaliio et infail- 
Bimons (Paria, 1854) p 174- I hi d I'EgliBe qui lance si 
177; Thipra' Sapersi torn t les foudres de i'ejtcom- 

pp. 138-163. The tw 1 t- m ca on contr' eiii dana SCB 
mBntionad writers were rd t Pru (p. 132), 

Catholics. Thiers, 



D 1978 (I have nspd th P a 
edition of 1741), vas a y 
Icamed and moderate thpo- 
logian, and "wroto under the 
sppiohBtioQ of 'the doctors in 
the ihculty of Paris ; ' he sajB 
— ' On BB B^uroit nier qu'il y 

itdesmagideneoudeB Borciers 

Drdinairement dans la m^me 
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■B Bjnodea, qui Be 



I conoiles, 

^cleB 
delEglise s'^lltDDt contre ]«f 
aorciers i teas Ibs ferivnins ec- 
cUaiaaCiquea Us condnmnent 
avee plus ou moinB dp s^v&it*' 
(p. 26). The hull of Innocpnt 
Vni, is prefixed to the Malleus 
Malificarum. 
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roferCQCo to this Bubject, but on tbis ground tbe 
Beformers had no conflict with their opponents. The 
credulity which Luther manifeatfid on all matters 
connected with diabolical intervention, was amazing, 
even for hia age ; and, when speaking of witchcraft, 
bis langni^e waa emphatic and unhesitating. 'I 
would faave no compaaaion on these witches,' he ex- 
claimed, ' I would hum them all ! ' ' In England the 
establishment of the Reformation was the signal for 
an immediate outburst of the superstition ; and there, 
as elsewhere, its decline was represented by tbe clergy 
as tbe direct consequence and tbe exact measure of 
the progress of rehgions scepticism. In Scotland, 
wbere the Reformed ministers exercised greater in- 
flnence than in any other country, and where the 
witch trials fell almost entirely into tbeir bands, the 
persecution was proportionately atrocioua. Probably 
the ablest defender of the belief waa Glanvil, a, clergy, 
man of tbe EngUsh Establishment ; and one of the 
most influential was Baxter, the greatest of the Puri- 
tans, Itspread, with Piiritanism, into tbe New World; 
and tbe ezecutdous iu Massachusetts form one of tbe 
darkest pages in the history of America. The greatest 
religious leader of the last century* waa among the 
latest of its supporters. 

If we ask why it is that the world baa rejected 
what was once so universally and so intensely be- 
lieved, why a narrative of au old woman who bad 
been seen riding on a broomstick, or who waa proved 
to have transformed bersolf into a wolf, and to have 



' Cdloquia flo fftBcinalioni- 126, 127. Calvin, also, wheii 

bus. Fot tlie notions of Me- remodelling the lawa of GoaBTa, 

lancthon on these subjecfa, see left those on witchcraft intact. 

BaiUr's World of Spirits, pp. ' Wesley. 
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devonred the flocks of ter neigtboiirs, is dDemed so 
eitdrelj incredible, most persona would probably he 
■Bnable to give a very definite answer to the qneation. 
It is not because *e have examined tbe evidence and 
found it iuBufficient, for the diabelief always pre- 
cedes, when it does not prevent, eximiination. It JB 
Hither hecanse the idea of absurdity is so strongly 
attached to anch narratives, that it is difficult even 
to consider them with gravity. Yet at one time no 
Buch improbability was felt, and Imndreda of persons 
liavo been humt simply on the two grounds I have 
Jnentioned. 

When Eo complete a change takes place in pubhd 
Opinion, it may be ascribed to one or otber of two 
cauaoa. It may be the result of a controversy which 
has conclusively settled the question, estabiiBhing to 
the Batisfaction of all parties a clear preponderance 
of argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and 
making that opinion a truism which is accepted by 
men, even though they have not 
lined the evidence on which it restSi 
Thus, if any one in a company of ordinarily educated 
persona were to deny the motion of the earth, or the 
circulation of the blood, hia statement would be 
received with derision, though it is probable that 
BOme o£ hia audience would be unable to demonstrate 
the first truth, and that very few of them could give 
BufELcient reasona for the second. They may not 
themselves be able to defend their position ; but they 
jtre aware that, at certain known periods of histoiy, 
oontroversjea on those subjects took place, and that 
then brought forward some definite 
ai^umenta or experiments, which were ultimately 
jpted by the whole learned world as rigid and 
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concluEiTe demonstrations. It ia possible, also, for 
sa complete a change to be effected by what is called 
the spirit of the age. T!ie general intellectnal ten- 
dencies pervading tho literature of a century pro- 
foundly modify the character of the public mind. 
They form a new tone and habit of thonght. They 
alter the measure of probability. They create now 
attractions and new antipathies, and they eventually 
cause as absolute a rejection of certain old opinions 
Bs could bo prodnced by the most cogent and 



That the disbelief in witchcraft is to be attributed 
to this second class of influences ; that it is the 
result, not of any series of definite argum.ents, or of 
new discoveries, bnt of a gradual, insenalble, yet 
profound modification of the habits of thought pre- 
vailing in Europe ; that it is, thus, a direct conse- 
quence of the progress of civilisation, and of its 
influence npon opinions ; mnst be evident to any one 
who impartially investigates the question. If we 
ask what new arguments were discovered during the 
decadence of the belief, we must admit that they 
were quite inadequate to account for the change. 
All that we can say of the unsatisfactory nature of 
confessions under torture, of the instances of impos- 
ture that were occasionally discovered, of the ma- 
licious motives that m.ay have actuated some of the 
accusers, might have been said during the darkest 
periods of the middle ages. Tho multiplication of 
books and the increase of knowledge can have added 
nothing to these obvious arguments. Those who 
lived when the evidences of witchcraft existed in 
profusion, and attracted the attention of all classes, 
and of all grades of intellect, must surely have been 
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s ourselves, if the question was 
merely a question of evidence. The gradual cessa- 
tion of the accusatione was the conaoquence, and not 
!, of the scepticism.. The progress of medi- 
cal knowledge may have had considerable influence 

a the private opinions of some writers on the sub- 
ject, but it was never influential upon the public 

ind, or made the battle groimd of the controversy. 
Indeed, the philosophy of madness is mainly dae to 
Pinel, who wrote long after the euperstitioa had 
d even if witchcraft had been treated as 
a disease, this would not have destroyed the belief 
that it was Satanic, in an a^e when all the more 
Btai-tling diseases were deemed supematural, and 
when theologians maintained that Satan frequently 
acted by the employment of natural laws. One dis- 
covery, it is true, was made during the discussion, 
Trhich attracted great attention, and was much in- 
eisted on by the opponents of the laws against 
sorcery. It was, that the word translated ' witch ' 
in the Levitical condemnation may bo translated 
'poiBoner.'' This discorery in itself is, however, 
obviously insufficient to account for the change. lb 
does not aflect the enormous mass of evidence of the 
workings of witchcraft, which was once supposed to 
Lave placed tho bohef above the possibility of doubt. 
It does not affect such passages as the history of the 
witch of Endor, or of the demoniacs in the New 
Testament, to which the believers in witchcraft 
triumphantly appealed. Assuming the existence of 

witches — assuming that there were really certain 

L' This WUB first, I believe, other side of the question was 
MWrtcd by Wier. In EnglaDd Bnpported on the Continent hj 
it was nmch mnintained during Bodin, and in England by 
the lelgn of Cbarlea IL The Q-lauvil, More, Cnsaubon, &c. 
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perHona ■wlio were constantly engaged in inflicting, 
by diabolical agency, eveiy form of evil oa their 
neighbours, and whose machinations deatroyed count- 
less lives — there can be no doubt that these persona 
should be punished with death, altogether irreBpe&< 
tively of any distinct command. The tmth is, that 
the existence of witchcraft was disbelieved before 
the ficriptural evidence of it was questioned. A dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches was one of the most 
prominent characteristics of scepticism in the seven- 
teenth century. At first it was nearly confined to 
men who were avowedly freethinkers, but gradually 
it spread over a wider circle, and included almost all 
the educated, with the exception of a large propor- 
tion of the clergy. This progress, however, was not 
effected hy any active propagandism. It is not 
identified with any great book or with any famous 
writer. It was not the triumph of one series of 
arguments over another. On the contrary, no facta 
are more clearly estabhshed in the literature of 
witchcraft than that the movement was mainly 
sUent, imarg omenta tive, and insensible ; that men 
came gradually to disbelieve in witchcraft, becanse 
they came gradually to look upon it as absurd ; and 
that this new tojie of thought appeared, first of all) 
in those who were least subject to theological in- 
fluences, and soon spread through the educated Jaity, 
and last of all took possession of the clergy. 

It may be stated, I believe, as an invariable truth, 
that, whenever a religion which rests in a great mea- 
sure on a system of terrorism, and which paints ia 
dark and forcible colours the misery of nien and the 
power of evil spirits, is intensely realised, it will en- 
gender the belief in witchcraft or magic. The panio 
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Wbict its teacMnga will create, will overbalance the 
V&cultiea of multitndeB. The awfal images of evil 
I Bpiritfi of STiperlminan power, and of untiring mal^- 
I nity,willcoiitiimallyhaunt tleimagination. Theywill 
' blend with, the illasioiis of age or sorrow or fflckneaB, 
and vriU appear with an especial vividnefla in the 
more alarming and nneiplained phenomena of nature. 
This consideration will account for the origin of the 
conception of magic in those ages when belief is 
almost eiclnaively the work of the imagination. At 
a much later jieriod, the same vivid realisation of 
diabolical presence will operate powerfiilly on the 
conclusions of the reason. We have now passed so 
completely ont of the modes of thought which pre- 
dominated in the siiteonth. and seventeenth centuries, 
and we are so firmly conyinced of the nnreality of 
witchoraft, that it is only by a strong effort of the 
imagination that we can reaUse the position of the 
defenders of the belief. Yet it ie, I think, difficult 
to examine the sabject with impartiahtj, without 
coming to the conclusion that the historic^ evidence 
establishing the reality of witchcraft is so vast and 
BO varied, that nothing but our overwhelming sense 
of its antecedent improbability and onr modem ex- 
perience of the manner in which it has &ded away 
nnder the inflnenee of civiliBation can justify us in 
despising it. The defenders of the belief^ who were 
often men of great and distingnislied talent, main- 
Lteined that there was no fact in all history more iully 
Vltttestad, and that to reject it would be to strike at 
l&e root of all historical evidence of the miraculous. 
e belief implied the continual occurrence of acta of 
Kflle most extraordinary and impressiye character, and 
}i Euch a nature as to fall stiictly within human cog- 
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mBaooe. The subject, as we have seen, was examined 
in tens o£ thouaanda of cases, in almost every country 
in Europe, by tribanalH which included the acntest 
lawyers and ecclesiastics of the age, oa the scene and 
at the time when the alleged acts had taken place, 
and with the asaiatance of iminmerable sworn wit- 
nesaea. The judges had no motive whatever to de- 
sire the condemnation of the accused ; and, as con- 
viction would be followed by a fearful death, they 
had the strongest motives to exercise their power 
with caution and deHberation. The whole force of 
pubHc opinion was dh'ected constantly and earnestly 
to the question for many centuries ; and, although 
there was some controvoray concerning the details of 
witchcraft, the iact of its existence waa long consi- 
dered undoubted. The evidence is essentially cumu- 
lative. Some cases may be explained by monomania, 
others by imposture, others by chance coincidences, 
and others by optical deiusions ; but, when we con- 
aider the maltitiidea of strange statem.ents that were 
sworn and registered in legal documents, it is very 
difficult to frame a general rationalistic esplanatioo. 
which will not involve an extreme improbability. In 
our own day, it may be said widi confidence, that it 
would be altogether impossible for such an amount 
of evidence to accumulate round a conception which 
had no substantial basia in fact. The ages in which 
witchcraft flourished were, it is true, grossly credu- 
lona ; and to this fact we attribute the belief, yet we 
do not reject their testimony on all matters of secular 
history. If we considered witchcraft probable, a 
hundredth part of the evideuce we possess would 
have placed it beyond the region of doubt. If it 
were a natural but a very improbable fact, onrrehiot- 



ance to believe it would tave been completely ntifled 
bj the multiplicity of the proofs. 

Now, it ia erident that the degree of jmprobabihty 
we attach to histories of witches, will depend, in a 
great measure, upon onr doctrine concerning evil 
Bpirits, and cpon the degree ia which that doctrine is 
realised. If men believe that inriaible beings, of 
superhnman power, restless activity, and intense 
malignity, are perpetnally haunting the world, and 
directing all their energies to the temptation and the 
persecntion of mankind ; if they believe that, in past 
ages, these spirits have actually governed the bodily 
fiinctions of men, worked miracles, and foretold fii- 
ture events, ^ — if all this is beUeved, not with the dull 
and languid aBscnt of cnstom, hat with an intensely 
realised, hving, and operative assaranee ; if it pre- 
sents itself to the mind and imagination as a vivid 
truth, exercising that mflnefice Over the reason, and 
occupying that prominence in the tbought^a of men, 
which its importance would demand, the antecedent 
improbabihty of witchcraft would appear far less 
than if this doctrine was rejected or was unrealised. 
(When, therefore, we find a growing disposition to re- 
every history which involves diabolical interven- 
88 intrinsically absurd, independently of any 
examination of the evidence on which it rests, we 
may infer from this fiict the dechning reahsation of 
the doctrine of evil spirits. 

These two considerations will serve, I thint, to 
explain the history of witchcraft, and also to show 
its great significance and importance as an index of 
course of civilisation. To follow out the subject 
details would require a far greater space than I 
Ue^lii to it, but I hope to be able to show, snffi- 



oiently, what have been the leading phasea tlirongli 
which the belief bas passed. 

In the mder formH of aavago life, we find the belief 
in witchcraft universal ; ' and accompanied, in most 
instances, by features of peculiar atrocity. Tbe re£^ 
Bon of this is obviouB. Terror is everywhere the be- 
ginning of religion. The phenomena wbicb impress 
themselves most forcibly on tfce mind of the savage 
are not tboae wbich enter manifestly into tbe se- 
quence of natural laws and wbich are productive of 
most beneficial effects, but those which are disastrous 
and apparently abnormaL Gratitude is less vivid than 
fear, and the smalleat apparent infraction of a natural 
law produces a deeper impression than the most sub- 
lime of its ordinary operations. When, therefore, the 
more startling and torrible aspects of nature are pre- 
sented to his mind ; when the more deadly forms of 
disease or natural convulsion desolate his land, the 
sav^e derives from these things an intensely realised 
perception of diabolical presence. In the darkness of 
the night; amid the yawning chasms and the wild 
echoes of the mottntain gorge ; under the blaze of 
the comet, or the solemn gloom of the eclipse ; when 
feniine has blasted the land ; when the earthquake 
and the pestilence have slaughtered their thousands; 
in every form of disease which refracts and distorta 
the reason ; in all that is strange, portentous, and 
deadly, he feels and cowers before the supernatural. 
Completely exposed to all the influences of nature, 
and completely ignorant of the chain of sequence 
that unites its various parts, he lives in continual 
dread of what he deems the direct and isolated acta 
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^^>f evil Bpirita. Feeling tliem contmually near him, 
^^^Ls will naturally endeavour to enter into communion 
■with them. He will strive to propitiate them with 
gifta. If some great calamity has fallen upon him, 
or if some vengefnl pasBinn haa mastered hia reason, 
Le will attempt to invest himself with their anthority; 
and hia excited imagination will soon persuade him 
that he has sacceeded in his desire. If his ahilities 
and hia am-bition place Lira above the common level, 
L'^ will find in this belief the most ready path to 
By professing t^ hold communion vrith and 
1 contj-ol snpematural beings, he can exercise an 
PftlmoathoiindlBSsinflaence over those about him; and, 
en who are intensely predisposed to believe 
Pti the snpematoi'al, a veiy little dexterity or ac- 
qnaintance with natural laws will Bupport his pretea- 
aions. By converting the terror which some ' great 
calamity htut produced into anger a^nst an alleged 
sorcerer, he can at the same time fake a signal ven- 
geance npon ttoae who have offended lum, and in- 
crease the sense of his own importance. Those whosa 
habits, or appearance, or knowledge, separate them 
from the multitude, will be naturally suspected of 
commmiicating with evil spirits ; and this suspicion 
will Boon Lecome a certainty, if any mental disease 
should aggravate their pecidiaritiea. In this manner 
the infiuences of ignorance, imagination, and impoa- 
tuM will blend and co-operate in creating a behef in 
■witehcraft, and in exciting a hatred against those 
who are anapected of its practice, commenaurato with 
tiae terror they inspire. 

In a more advanced stage of civilisation, the fear 

E witches will naturally fade, aa the habits of arti- 

1 remove men from those inflnences which act 

L TOL,L C 
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Upon the ima^nation, and as mereasing knowledge 
explains some of tiie more alarming phe 
natnre. The belief, however, that it is p 
supernatural agency, to inflict evil npon mankind, 
was general in ancient Greece and Rome ; and St. 
AngTistine assures us that all the sects of philosophers 
admitted it, with the eiception of the Epicnreana, 
who denied the existence of evil spirite. The Decem- 
■virB passed a law condemning magicians to death. 
A similar law waa early enacted in Greece ; and, in 
the days of Demosthenes, a sorceress named Lemin 
was actually executed. ' The philosophy of Plato, by 
greatly aggrandising the sphere of the spiritual, did 
much to foster the belief; and we find that when- 
ever, either before or after the Christian era, that 
philosophy has beeu in the ascendant, it has been 
accompanied by a tendency to magic. Besides this, 
the ancient civilisations were never directed earnestly 
to the investigation of natural phenomena ; and the 
progress made in this respect was, in consequence, 
very small. On the whole, however, the persecution 
seems to have been, in those countries, almost en- 
tirely free from religions fanaticism. The magician 
was punished because he injured man, and not be- 
cause he offended G!od. 

In ono respect, during the later period of Pagan 
Borne, the laws against magic seem to have revived, 
and to have taken a somewhat different form, with- 
out, however, representing any phase of a religious 
movement, bnt simply a political requirement. 
Under the head of magic were comprised some astro- 
logical and other methods of foretelling tfee future ; 
and it was fbiind that these practices had a strong 
' Gftrintt, pp. 13, U. 
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r tendency to foster conspiracies against the emperors. 
The aootbsayer often aaanred persona that they were 
destined to asanme the purple, and in that way 
etimulated them to rebellion. By casting the horo- 
scope of the reigniug emperor, he had ascertained, 
Bccording to the popular belief, the period in which, 
the government might be assailed with most prospect 
of success ; and had thns proved a constant cause of 
agitation. Some of the forms of magic had also 
been lately imported iuto the empire from' Greece, 
and were therefore repugnant to the conservative 
spirit that was dominant. Several of the emperors, 

I in consequence, passed edicts against the magicians, 
■which were executed with considerable though some- 
what spasmodic energy.' But although magicians 
were occasionally perseented, it is not to bo inferred 
from this that everything that was comprised under 
the name of magic waa oonsidered morally wrong. 
On the contrary, many of the systems of divination 
£)rmed an integral part of religion. Some of the 
more public modes of foreteOing the ftitnre, such aa 
the oraclea of the gods, were still retained anJ 
honoured ; and a law, which made divination con- 
cerning the future of the emperor high treason, shows 
clearly the spirit in which the others were sup- 
pressed. The emperors desired to monopolise the 
knowledge of the future, and consequently drew 
many astrologers to their courts, whOe they banished 
them fi^m other parts of the kingdom.' They were 
so far from attaching the idea of sacrilege to p-ac- 

' This TPry obscure bmnch iBaraed nnd aWo work, fpin 

ot ihe subject has b^eo ninst whifh I have derived great 

idmirablj trestpii hy Maiiry, BSBiatnnop, 
Biiloim de la Magie (Pnri", ' Mnury, ch. ir, 
I8W),pp.78-8fi. An Bitremely 
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tices which enabled thero to foretell coming events, 
that Marcus Aureliua imd Julian, who were h 
poasjouatelj" attached to their religion, and who were 
nmoug the best men who have ever sat upon & 
throne, were among the moat ardent of the patronR 
of the magicians. 

Such was the somewhat anomalous position of th^ 
magicians iu the last days of Pagan Rome, and it 
acquires a great interest frota its bearing on. 
pohcy of the Christian emperors. 

When the Christians were first scattered through 
the Roman empire, they naturally looked upon thia 
question with a very different spirit troia that of the 
heathen. Inspired by an intense religious enthu- 
siasm, which they were nobly sealing with their 
blood, thoy thought much less of the civil than of 
the rehgious consequences of magic, and sacrilege 
seemed much moro terrible in th^ir eyes than au 
chy. Their position, acting upon some of their dis- 
tmctive doctrines, had filled them with a sense of 
Satanic presence, which must have shadowed eveiy 
portion of their belief, and have predisposed them to « 
discover diabolical influence in every movement of the , 
pagan. The fearful conception of eternal punish- 
ment, adopted in its most materia! form, had flashed 
ivith its full intensity upon their minds. They . 
believed that this was the destiny of all who wi 
teyond the narrow circle of their Church, and that 
their persecutors were doomed to agonies of especial 
poignancy. The whole world was divided between 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom, of Satan. 
The persecuted Church represented the first, the 
persecuting world the second. In every scoff that: 
was directed against their creed, in every edict thafc 
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^■■.menaced tiieir persona, in every interest that opposed 
^f their progress, they perceived tlie direct and imme- 
diate action of tho devil. They found a great and 
ancient religion snbaating aronnd them. Its gor- 
geous rites, its traditions, its priests, and its miracles, 
had pre-occopied the pubhc mind, and presented 
■what seemed at first an insuperable barrier to their 
mia.'iion. In this religion they saw the especial 

I-Workmanahip of the devil, and their strong predis- 
poeition to interpret every event hy a miraculous 
■ standard persuaded them that all ite boasted prodi- 
gies were real, Nov did they find any difficulty in 
explaining them. The world they believed to be full 
of malignant demons, who had in all ages persecuted 
and deluded mankind. From the magicians of 
Egypt to the demoniacs of the New Testament, their 
power had been continually manifested. lu the 
chosen land they could only persecute and afflict ; 
^m but, among the heathen, they possessed supreme 
^H. power, and were universally worshipped as divine. 
^1 This doctrine, which .was the natural consequence 
^M of the intellectual condition of the ^e, acting upon 
B the belief in evil spirits, and upon the scriptural 
H accounts of diabolical intervention, had been still 
H^ fiirther strengthened by those Platonic theories which, 
^^in their Alexandrian form, had so profoundly influ- 
^Henced the early teachings of the Church.' According 
^Bto these theories, the immediate objects of the de- 
^"■TotionB of the pagan world were subsidiary spirits of 
finite power and imperfect morality — angels, or, as 

' Od tie doctrine of the on the Platonic tteory, which 
demons, in its rcLition to oreu[iies tho greater part of tho 
heathen worship, bco the chnp- eijjhtli Luok of the Be Civitait 
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tbeywere then called, demons — who acted the part 
of mediators ; and who, by the permission of the 
supreme and inaccessible Deity, regulated the religious 
government of mankind. In this manner & compro- 
mise waa effected between monothe Jem and polytheism. 
The religion of the state was tme and lawful, but it 
waa not iireconcilahle with pure theism. The Chris- 
tiana had adopted tbia conception of aubsidiaiy spirits ; 
but they maintained them to be not the willing 
agenta, but the adversaries, of the Deity ; and the 
word denion, which, among the jiagans, signified 
only a spiiit below the level of a Divinity, among 
the Christiana Bignified a devil. 

This notion seems to have existed in the very 
earliest period of Christianity ; and, in the second 
century, we find it elaborated with most minnto and 
detailed care. Tertnllian, wbo wrote in that century, 
assures us that the world was full of these evil spirits, 
whose influence might be descried in every portion 
of the pagan creed. Some of them belonged to that 
band of rebels who had been precipitated with Satan 
into the abyss. Others were the angels who, in the 
antediluvian world, had become attached to the 
daughters of men ; and who, having taught them to 
dye wool, and to commit the still more fearful offence 
of painting their faces, had been justly doomed" to 
eternal suffering.' Tbeeo were now seeking in every 

' DeCiiliuFieiiiinanim.hh.L were attaclied ta the antedila- 
c. 2. This euriona iiotioD ia Tiana were poBsIblj dsviU — - 
given on the anttioFit; of the iucubi, as they wore culled — 



, , , 3, which 

thought by somo — and Tertul- 
li&Q Heems to }iaTe indined to 
their opinion — to be antborita- 
tive Stripture. St. Augustine 
BuggestB that the ' angela' who 



and that tbo i ^ 

WritingB attributed to Enoch, 
and in all parts of Scriptnro, 
signifying only messenger, may 
be applied to any spirit, good 
or bad {De Civ. Dei, lib. iv. 
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"Way to thwart the purposes of tbe Alrnighty, and 
tiieir especial deligiit waa to attract to themselves the 
"worship which was due to Him aloue. Not only the 
more immoral deities of heathenism, not only such 
divinities as Venns, or Mara, or Mercnry, or Pluto, bnt 
'ftJso those who appeared the most pnre, ■were literally 
_and undoubtedly diabolical. Minerva, the personifi- 
cation of ■wisdom, ■was a. devil, and so was Diana, the 
ijpe of chastity, and so was Jupiter, the heathen 
conception of the Most High. The spirits who were 
'■worshipped under the names of departed heroes, and 
■who ■were supposed to have achieved so many acta of 
Splendid and philanthropic heroism, were aU devils 
■who had assumed the names of the dead. The same 
condemnation ■was passed upon those bright creations 
■of a poetic fancy, the proijenitflra of the mediajval 
SurieB, the nymphs and diyads who peopled every 
grove and hallowed every stream.' The air was filled 
■with unholy legions,' and the traditions of every land 
■were replete with their exploits. The immortal lamp, 
■which burnt with an nnfiiding splendour in the tem- 
ple of Venus ; the household gods that were trans- 
.jKtrted by invisible handa through the air ; the miracles 
which clusffflred so thickly around the vestal ■virgins, 
'the oracular shrines, and the centres of Roman power, 

1,'cap. 23). Thii rule of intra- Puiasy, foe the preseivation 

fl'Dretation had, us we shall Bee, of tlie rmns from their power 

"■*ii impoctftot influence on the (Dee Mousseauj, Frati^) dea 

^- tor theology of witchcraft. Demnns.-p. 81). 

' Undi the same notions ' One sect of heretii^s of the 

STB long Erfter held about fourth ccntuiy — the MessalianB 

K fairiea. A modern French — went so far as to make Bpit- 

riter states, IhM till near the ting a religions esereise, in 

niddle of the eighteenth cen- hopes of thus casting out the 

"07, a mass wins annually deviis thej inhaled. (Maury, 

lleliraled in tho Abbey of p. 317.) 
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were all attestations of thoir proaecce. Tinder the 
namea of SjIvaiiB and Faims, and Dusii, tliey had not 
only frequently appeared among mankind, but had 
niade innnmerable women tlie objeeta of their 
This fact was so amply attested, that it appears im- 
pudence t« deny ifc,' Persona possessed with derila 



' 'Hoi! negftre impndentis 
■rideatup ' (St. Aug, De Cia. Dei, 
lib. XV. cap. 231. The Saint, 
bowBYBT, proceeilB to aay, ' Son 
hie aliqaid anden temere defl- 
nire.' See also Justin MortTT, 
Ap. av. The sami. notion waa 
perpetuated through the suc- 
ceeding Ages, and niarriitge 
with devila waa long one of 
the most oidinnry accoatitioDa 
ill the witch trials. The daviU 
who appeared in the female 
form were genprallj called 
Bitenibi; those who ftppoared 
lite men, ineubi (though this 
distinction was not always pre- 
served). The fomierwere eom- 
parativelj rare, but Bodin 
, priest who had 







; for n 



than forty jear 
priest who fonnd a &.itlifnl 
mistress in a devil for half a 
centniy: tbej were both burnt 
aliie ^SitiHniomanie dee Sor- 
deri, p. 107). Lntber was a 
Ann beliererin this intorconrae 
(JJttQ. The ineubi were much 
more common ; and hundreds, 



the belief in them. Il 
observed that they had a pei 
liar Httachment to women wi 
beantifitl baic ; and it was 
oU Catholic belief that 1 
Paul alluded to this in tl 



it of 



which he < 

cover their heads because of 
the 'angels' (Sprenear, Mall. 
Mai. Puts i. Quieat. i ; and 
Para ii. Qniest. 2). The ineubi 
geuerall; luui no children, but 
there were some eicep lions 
to this rule, for Nider the 
iuquiaitor asaures us that the 
island of Cyprus was mitifely 
peopled by their sons (Mi^l. 
MaliH. p. 522). The ordinary 
phenomenon of nigbttnarc, aa 
the name impnrts, .wia nsgo- 
cisted with this belief (see a 
curious pnsEage in Bodin, p. 
109). The Dusii, whoae ex- 
ph>ita St. Augustine menUons, 
ware Celtic spirits, and are the 
origin of our ■ Dbucb ' (Maniy, 
p. 189). For the mudi more 
cbferfnl views ot the Cabalisls, 
and other secret societies of 
the middle ages, coDceming 
the intercourse of phiJosophera 
with sjlpbs. salamanders, &C., 
see that very curious snd 
amusing book, Le CovUe de 
Gabalia, ok EnlTelieni mr lea 
Sciences eecriles (Paris, 1671). 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam, 
concerning whom the Kabbini- 
eal traditions are so full, who 
was said to suck the blood of 
infants, and from whoae name 
the word luUaby {Lili Abil is 
supposed by some to hare been 
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conBtaotly liberated ty the Cbristians, and 
tomba of the esorcista have been discovered in the 
catacombs. If a CliristiHii in any respect deviated 
from the path of duty, a visible manifeatation of the 
devil sometimea appesired to terrify him, A Christian, 
lady, in a fit of thonghtlesa dissipation, went to tha 
theatre, and at the theatre she became possessed 
with a devil. The exorcist remonstrated with the 
evil spirit on the presumption of its act. The devil 
replied apologetically, that it had foiuid the woman 
. its house.' The rites of paganism had in some 
degree pervaded all departments of life, and all wei-e 
therefore tainted with diabolical influence. In the 
theatre, in the eircna, in the market-place, in aO the 
public festivals, there was something which manifested 
their presence. A Christian soldier, on one occasion, 
refiiaed even to wear a festal crown, becanae laurels 
had been originally dedicated to Bacchus and Venna ; 
and endured severe punishment rather than comply 
with the custom. Much diacnsaion was ehcited by 
the transaction, but Tertullian wrote a treatise " 
maintaining that the martyr had only complied with 
Ilia atrict duty. 



To pa.13 to a much later 
period, St. Gregory the Grfat, 
'n the Biith century, mentions 
n who, when walking in a 



derired, wiis long regarded s 
the queen of the succubi (Flaii- 
cej, Dint, inf., art. LUith). 
The Grseka believed tliat nighN 

aaire resultedfromthepreaBDce garden, began t 

of a dnnon named Ephialtes. making the Btgn of the cross. 

' TPrtnlliaa, De Bpectaealu, She h^ bitter onao to repent 

enp. nvi. Another woman, of her indecent haale, for she 

this writer asBtues ue, having immediate); swallowed a devil 

gone to see an actor, dr^med in a lettuce (i>ia/0^t, lib. i. c. 4). 

all Iho following night of a Tlio whole caseage, which ia 

winding-sheet, and heard the rather long torquotation, is ei- 

Mtor'a name ringing, with tremely curious, 
fiiglTtfal reproaches, in her ' De CoionA. 



Tie terror whicii such a doctrine must have spread 
among the ear!y Christians may be easily conceived. 
Thoy Beamed to breathe an atmosphere of miracleB. 
Wherever they tamed they were Burrounded and be- 
leaguered by malicious spiiita, who were perpetually 
manifesting their presence by eupematTiral acts. 
"Watchful tienda stood beside eveiy altar ; they min- 
gled with every avocation of life, and the ChristianB 
were the special objects of their hatred. All this was 
nuivereaUy believed ; and it was realised with an 
intensity which, in this secular age, we can Bcarcely 
conceive. It was reahsed as men realise reUgioua 
doctrines, when they have devoted to them the un- 
divided energies of their Kves, and when their faith 
has been intensified in the furnace of persecution. 

The bearing of this view upon the conception of 
magic is very obvious. Among the more civilised 
pagans, as we have seen, magic was mainly a civil, 
and in the last days of the empire, mainly a, political, 
crime. In periods of great political insecurity it as- 
sumed considerable importance ; at other periods it 
fell completely into the background. Its relation to 
the prevailing religion was exceedingly indeterminate, 
and it comprised many rites that were not regarded 
as in any degree immoral. In the early Church, on 
the other hand, it was esteemed, the most horrible 
form, of sacrilege effected by the direct agency of evil 
spirits. It included the whole system of paganism, 
explEiined all its prodigies, and gave a fearful signifi- 
cance to aU its legends. It assumed, in consequence, 
an estraordiaary importance in the patristic teaching; 
and acted strongly and continually on the imagina- 
tions of the people. 

When the Church obtained the direction of t!ie 
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civil power, ahe soon moilifiod or abandoned tlie 
tolerant maxims she had formerly inculcated ; and, in 
the course of a few years, restrictive laws were en- 
flcted, both against the Jews and against the heretics. 
It Appears, however, that the mnltitnde of pagans, in 
the time of Conatantine, was still so great, and the 
zeal of the emperor bo languid, that he at first shrank 
from directing his laws openly and avowedly against 
the old faith, and an ingenious expedient was devised 
for sapping it at its base, under the semblance of the 
ancient legislation. Magic, as I have said, among 
the Romans, included, not only those appeals to evil 
spirits, and those modes of inflicting evil on others, 
which had always been denounced aa sacrilegious, but 
also certain methods of foretelling the future, which 
were not regarded as morally wrong, but only as 
politically dangerous. This latter department formed 
an offshoot of the established religion, and had never 
been separated from, it with precision. The laws had 
been devised for the purpose of preventing rebellions 
or imposition, and they had been executed in that 
Spirit, The Christian emperors revived these laws, 
and enforced them with extreme severity, but directed 
them against the religion of the pagans.' At first, 
that secret magic which the decemvirs had prohibited, 
but which had afterwards come into general use, was 
alone condemned ; but, in the course of a few reigns, 
the circle of legislation expanded, till it inclnded the 
whole system of paganism. 

Almost immediately after his conversion, Constan- 
tine enacted an extremely severe law against secret 

' Tlie history of this mare- S«i- }a Magie, and also by 
mont trm Ijeeu traced mth 'BBag:iol., Destruction duPagan- 
\ miislwlj abUity by Mivuij, isrne dans COocidenC, 
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magic. Ho decreed tliat any amapex wlo entered 
into the house of a citizen, for the pnrpoBe of cele- 
brating hia rites, shonld be bnmt alive, the property 
of his employers confiscateel, and the accuser re- 
"warded.' Two years later, however, a proclamatioa 
was issued which conaiderably attenuated the force 
of this enactment, for it declared that it was not the 
intention of the Emperor to prohibit magical ritea, 
which were designed to discover remedies for diseases, 
or to protect the harvests from hail, 8now,or tempesta.* 
This partial tolerance continued till the death of 
Conatantine, bnt completely passed away under his 
BucceRsor. Conatontius appears to have been governed 
by far stronger convictions than his father. He had 
embraced the Ariau heresy, and is said to have been 
much influenced by the Arian priests ; and he directed 
hia laws with a stem and almost passionate eagerness 
against the formfi of magic which verged most closely 
upon the pagan worship. At the beginning of one 
of these laws, he complained that many had been 
producing tampests, and destroying the hves of their 
enemies by the assistance of the demons, and ho pro- 
ceeded to prohibit in the sternest manner, and under 
pain of the severest penalties, every kind of magic. 
All who attempted to foretell the future^ — the augurs, 
as well aa the more irregular diviners — were em- 
phatically condemned. Magicians who were cap- 
tured in Kome were to be thrown to the wQd beasts ; 

' Codex Theodosian'Oi, lib. ix. t^mpt on the art of foretelling' 

tit.j.vi.c.1,2. Thepaganhia- (Itk Si. c 28); and Eusebiua 

torian Zoaimna observea, Ihat daaaifl™ his prohibition of 

whan Conatantine had abnn- prophecy with the meaanreB 

doned his conntrj's gods, ' he directed openly against pagnn- 

made this , baKinning of im- \sm (Vita Const. \\b. i.e. 16). 
piety, that hs looked with con- • Cod. Th. lib. ii. t. xxi, L 3. 
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^m and those who were seized in the provinces to be put 
^M to escruciating tormenta, and at last crucified. If 
^K they persisted in denyiug ihoir crime, their flesh waa 
^K to be torn from their bones with hooks of iron.' 
^F These fearfnl penalties were directed against those 
who practised rites which had long been univeraaJ ; 
and ■which, if they were not regarded as among the 
obligations, were, at least, among the highest privi- 
leges of paganism. IthaabeenobaervedaB a significant 
fiict, that in this reign the title ' enemies of the 
human race,' which the old pagan laws had applied 
to the Christians, and which proved so effectual in 
^^ exasperatijjg the popular mind, was transferred to the 



The task of the Christian emperors in combating 

magic was, in truth, one of the most difficult that 

Q be conceived ; and all the penalties that Roman 



' Cod. Th. Ub.ii.t. ivi. L4, 
6. Tba language is curions 
nnd yety peremptory— thus, we 
nsad in law i: 'Homo hmiiB- 
picem coenulat, aut mEtliemati- 
Com, neino harinlum. Augurum 
et ystuDi prars coufessio conti- 
ccBcat. Chtililsi oc magi et 
ri quos malelicOB ob facino- 



the nature of tkp pnnialimeDts 
that were employed, compare 
tlie Commenta^ on the law, in 
Eittar's edition (LaipBic, 173S), 
and Beugnot, torn. i. p. 113, 

' Beugnot, torn. i. p. HB. 
On thesfl lawa, M. Maury well 
says : ' Db la eorte se trouTaieat 
du poly- 



rnm magnitudinem Tnlgna ap- thiisme les plus en credit, lea 

pellat, nee ad hanc pjitem pratiques qui intpiraienC i ]a 

aliqiud inoliantur. Sileat om- aupcrstiljon le plus de conGance 

tubus perpetuo diviQaudi curio- .... Bien des gens ne so 

BiUs; etenim Eupphcium, capitis sounaient plus de reudre aux 

fereC gladio ultore prostratUB dieux lo culte 1^1 et consaci^ ; 

Jiueonque jussis olMequium mais les oracles, les aagursB, 

enej^Trait.' Another law (6) les presages, presque tous les 

K:l>R)piiDni Ikeinus dstegentibus fiance, et leui en enlerer la 

JiopngnaTerit pemteando eit posaihiliti c'itait lanr dipouil- 

Veculeo dedituB, unguliEque sul- W de ce qui faisait leui' cod- 

Jteautibus lalera perferat pmnas snlation et lour joie' (pp. 117, 

Bv^pno dignad faclnace.' On 118). 
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bflrbarifj could deTise, were unable to destroy prao. 
tices which were the natural consequence of the pre- 
vailing credulity. As long as men believed tba,t they 
could easily ascertain the future, it was quite certain 
that cariosity would at length overpower fear. As 
long as they beliered that a few simple ritea conld 
baffle their enemies, and enable tbom to achieve their 
most cherished desires, they would mnst unquestion- 
ftbiy continue to practise them. Priestfl might 
iulminate their auatlicnias, and emperors multiply 
their penalties ; but scepticism, and not terrorism, 
■was the one corrective for the evil. This scepticiam 
was nowhere to be found. The populace never 
questioned for fl moment the efficacy of magic. The 
pagan philosophers were all infatuated by the dreams 
of Neo-Platonism, and were writing long books on the 
mysteries of Egypt, the hierarchy of spirits, and their 
intercourse with men. The Fathers, it is true, vehe- 
mently denounced magic, but they never seem, to 
have had the faintest suspicion that it was a delusion. 
If Christianity had nothing to oppose to the fascina- 
tion of these forbidden rites, it would have been im- 
possible to prevent the immense majority of the 
people from reverting to them, ; but, by a very natural 
process, a series of conceptions were rapidly intro- 
duced into theology, which formed what may be 
termed a rival system of magic, in which the tahs- 
manic virtues of holy water, and of Christian cere- 
monies, became a tind of counterpoise to the virtoo 
of unlawiul charms. It is very remarkable, however, 
that, while these sacred talismans were indefinitely 
multiplied, the other great fascination of magic, the 
power of predicting the future, was never claimed by 
the Christian clergy. If the theory of the writers of 
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(the eighteenth centniy had. beeu correct ; if the 
Buperstitiona that culminated in. inedisevaliam had 
been, aiinply the result of the knavery of the clergy ; 
ihia woald moat certainly not have been the case. 
The Christian priests, like all other priest.'', wonld 
have pandered to the cnriosity which was nniversal, 
and Homething analogons to the ancient oracles or 
angnries would have been incorporated into the 
Church. Nothing; of tJiis kind took place, becansa 
the change which passed overtheology was the result, 
not of imposture, bat of a normal development. No 
part of Christianity had a tendency to develope into 
an oracular system : and had snch a system arisen, 
it wonld have been the result of deliberate frand. On 
the other hand, there were many conceptions con- 
nected with the faith, especially concerning the effi- 
cacy of baptismal water, which, nnder the pressure of 
a materialising age, passed, by an easy and natural, 
if not legitimate transition, into a kind of fetishism, 
ssimilating with the magical notions that were so 
nniversally diffused. 

St. Jerome, in his life of St. Hilarion, relates a 
miracle of that saint which refers to a period a few 
years after the death of Conatantius, and which 
shows clearly the position that Christian ceremonies 
began to occupy with reference to magic. It appears 
that a Christian, named Italiena, waa accustomed to 
race horses against the pagan duumvir of Gaza, and 
that this latter personage invariably gained the vic- 
tory, by means of magical rites, which stimalated his 
own horses, and paralysed those of hia opponent. 
The Christian, in despair, hadrecourao to St. Hilarion. 
^H The saint appears to Lave been, at first, somewhat 
^H atariled at the application, and i-nther shrank from 
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participating actively in Lorse-racing ; tat ItaJicns at 
last persuaded liim tLat tbe cause was worthy of hia 
intervention, and obtained a bowl of water wLicb 
Hilarion lumself bad conBociuted, and wtich was 
therefore endowed with a pocniiar iTrtue. At length 
the day of the races arrived. The chariots were 
placed side by side, and tbe spectators thronged the 
circuB. As the signal for the start was given, Italiena 
sprinkled his horses vrith tbe holy water. Imme- 
diately the chariot of the Christian flew with a 
Bupematnra! rapidity to the goal ; while the horses 
of bis adversary fiiltered and staggei-ed, as if they 
had been struck by an invisible hand. The circns 
rang with wild cries of wonder, of joy, or of anger. 
Some called for the death of tbe Christian magician, 
but many others abandoned paganism in conseipence 
of the miracle.' 

The perseCntion ^hich Conatantiua directed against 
the magicians was of course suspended under Julian, 
whose spirit of toleration, when we consider the ^e 
he lived in, the provocations he endured, and the in- 
tense rehgions zeal he manifested, is one of the moat 
i-emarkable facts in history. He was passionately 
devoted to those forms of magic wliich the pagan 
religion admitted, and bis palace was always thronged 
with magicians. The consultation of tbe entrads, 
which Constaiitius had forbidden, was renewed at tbe 
coronation of Julian ; and it was reported among the 
Chriatians, that they presented, on that occasion, the 

' ViiaSimciiHiloriotiis. This hiuidredpersoiiBmBlittlsman 

micade is rflat«d bj Beugnot. than H mouth, driving amy 

The whole Ufa of St. Hilarion eerpent!, kc., we find the saint 

is crowdod with prodipea that producing rain with the Bium 

illnaCcatD Ihe view taken in the iucility m tho later witohM. 
text. Besidea cnriug abouttwu 
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of a crosi, aurmotuited by a crown.' During 
the short reign of Jovian, the same tolerance aaema 
. to have continued ; but Valentinian renewed the per- 
secation, and made another law against ' impious 
prayera and midnight Bacrifices,' which were still 
offered.' This law excited so much discontent iu 
Greece, where it was directly opposed to the eata- 
blished rehgion, that Valentinian consented to its 
remaining inoperative in that province ; bnt^ in other 
portions of the Empire, fearful scenes of suffering 
and persecution were everywhei« witnessed.' In 
the East, Yalens was persecnting, with impartial 
zeal, all who did not adopt the tenets of the Arian 
heresy. ' The very name of philosopher,' as it has 
been said, became 'a title of proscription;' and the 
most triviaJ offences were visited with death, One 
philosopher was esecuted, because, in a private letter, 
he had exhorted his wife not to forget to crown the 
poirtal of the door. An old woman perished, becansa 
she endeavoured to allay the paroxysms of a fever by 
magical songs. A yonng man, who imagined that he 
could cure an attack of diarrhcea by tonching alter- 
nately a marble pillar and his body, while he re- 
peated the vowels, expiated this not very alarming 
■nperstition by torture and by death.* 

In reviewiug; these persecutions, which were di- 
rected by the orthodox and by the Arians against 
magicians, we must carefully ^ard against some 
natural exaggerations. It would be very unfair to 
attribute directly to the leaders of the Church the 

' St. Gregory Narianzen (3rd ' Mnury, pp. 118, 119. 
Oration agaitisC Julinn), * AmDiianus Murcellimis, lib. 

» Cod. Th. lib. ix. t. ivi. 1. 7, ndi c. 1, a. 
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edicts that prodaced ttem. It would be still moiB 
unfair to attribute to them the spirit in which those 
edicts were executed. Much allowance must be . 
made for the personal barbarity of certain emperors 
and prefects ; for the rapacity that made them seek 
for pretexts by which they might confiscate the pro- 
pevty of the wealthy ; and for the alarm that was 
created by every attempt to discover the successor to 
the throne. We have positive evidence that one or 
other of these three causes was connected with moat 
of the worst outbursts of persecution ; ajid we know, 
fi'om earlier history, tliat persecutions for magic had 
takoa place on political as well as on religions 
grounds, long before Christianity had triumphed. 
"We must not, again, meaanre the severity of the per- 
secution by the precise language of the laws. If we 
looked simply at the written enactm.ents, we should 
conclude that a considerable portion of the pagan 
worship was, at an early period, absolutely and uni- 
versally suppressed. In practice, however, the law 
was constantly broken. A general laxity of adminis- 
tration had pervaded all parts of the empire, to an 
eitent wliich the weakest modern governments have 
seldom exhibited. Popular prejudice ran counter to 
many of the enactments ; and the rulers frequently 
connived at their infraction. We find, therefore, 
that the application of the penalties that wei* decreed 
was irregular, fitful, and uncertain. Sometimes they 
were enforced with extreme severity. Sometimes 
the forbidden rites were practised without disguise. 
Very frequently, in one part of the empire, perse- 
cution raged fiercely, while in another part it was 
unknown. When, however, all these qualifying cir- 
cumstances have been admitted, it remains clear that 
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^■ft aeries of laws 'were directed against, rites which 

^farere entirely innocaoiiB, and which had been long 

nniversallj practised, as parts of the pagan worship, 

for the purpose of sapping the religion from which 

they sprang. It is also clear that the ecclesiastical 

leaders all belieTed in the reality of magic ; and that 

they had vastly increased the popular sense of its 

enormity, by attributing to all the pagan rites a 

magical character. Under Tiieodosins, this phase of 

|.41ie history of magic terminated. In the beginning 

Tiof bis reign, that emperor contented himself with re- 

I iterating the proclamations of his predecessors ; but 

I ^ soon cast off all disguise, and prohihited, nnder 

I the severest penaltiea, every portion of the pagan 

j , worship, 

Such was the policy pursued by the early Church 
I towards the magicians. It exercised ia some respects 
B very important influence upon later history. In 
the first place, a mass of tradition was formed which, 
in later ages, placed the reality of the crime above 
the poBsibihty of doubt. In the second place, the 
nuclens of fact, around which the fables of the inqui- 
sitora were accumulated, was conaidorably enlarged. 
By a curious, hnt very natural transition, a gieat 
portion of the old pagan worship passed from the 
sphere of religion into that of magic. The country 
people continued, in secrecy and danger, to practise 
the rites of their forefathers. They were told that, 
by those rites, they were appealing to powerfiil and 
malicious spirits ; and, after seveial generations, 
th^ came to beHeve what they were told; vritbout, 
however, abandoning the practices that were con- 
demned. It is easier for superstitions men, in a 
Buperstitioas age, to change all the notions that are 
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associated with their rites, than to free their minds 
from their influence. Religions never tmly periBl^ 
except by a natural decay. In the towns, paganism 
had arrived at the last etage of decrepitude, when 
Christianity arose ; and, therefore, in the towns, the 
victoiy of Christianity was prompt and deciaiye ; bnt^ 
in the country, paganism still retained its vigour, 
and defied ail the efforts of priests and magistrates to 
eradicate it. The invasion of the barbarians still 
further strengthened the psgan element, and at lEtst 
a kind of compromise was effected. Paganism, aa a 
distinct system, was annihilated, but its different 
elements continiied to exist in a transfigured form, 
and under new names. Many portjona of the system 
were absorbed by the new faith. They coalesced 
with the doctrines to which they bore most reaem- 
blance, gave those doctrines an ertraordinary pro- 
minence in the Christian system, and rendered them 
peculiarly acceptable and influential, Antiquariana 
have long since shown that, in almost every part of 
the Roman Catholic faith, the traces of thiH amalga- 
mation may be detected. Another portion of pagan- 
ism became a kind of excrescence upon recognised 
Christianity. It assumed the form of innumerable 
superstitious rites, which occupied an equivocal posi- 
tion, sometimes countenanced, and sometimes con- 
demned, hovering upon the verge of the feith, asso- 
ciated and intertwined with authorised religious prao- 
tices, occasionally censured by councUs, and habitnallj 
encouraged by the more ignorant ecclesiastics, and 
frequently attracting it more intense devotion than 
the regular ceremonies with which they were allied,' 

' Many hundrodg of thaaa are giren in Scott's .WtooBWy 
Buperstitions nro eiaminpd by of WUchcraft. 
Thiers, A grcut niuaber also 
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fA. third portion continued in tlie form of magical 
ritea, which were practised in defiance of persecution 
and anathemaB, and which continued, after tbe nonii- 
nal Bnppression of Paganism, for nearly eight cea- 
tnrieB.' These ritea, of coarse, only form one element, 
and perhaps not a very prominent one, in the system 
of witchcraft ; hat any analysis which omitted to 
notice "them ■would be imperfect. All those grotesque 

» ceremonies ivhich Shakspeare portrayed in Macbeth 
Trere taken from the old paganism. In numbera of 
file description of the witches' sabbath, Diana and 
Herodias are mentioned together, as the two most 
prominent figures; and among the articles of accu- 
Bation brought against witches, wo find enumerated 
many of the old practices of the angers. 

In the sixth centnry, the victory of Christianity 
over paganism, considered as an eitemal system, and 
the corruption of Christianity itself, were both com- 
plete ; and what are justly teriaed the dark ages may 
be said to have begun. It seems, at first sight, & 
Bomwhafc strange and anomalous fact that^ during 
the period which elapsed between the aisth and the 
H^ftdrteenth centuries, when superstitions were most 
^^bltimeroiiB, and credulity most universal, tbe execu- 
^^^ions for sorcery should have been comparatively 
rare. There never had been a time in which the 
miodB of men were more completely imbued and 
moulded by supernatural conceptions, or in which 
the sense of Satanic power and Satanic presence was 
more profound and universal. Many thonaands of 
cases of possession, exorcisms, miracles, and appari- 
tions of the Evil One were recorded. They were 

' Michelet (ia Sorciire, p. 36, note). See also Maucy. 
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accepted without the faintest donbt, and had become 
the habitual field upon which the imaginatioo ex- 
patiated. There was scarcely a great saint who had 
not, on some occasion, encountered a ■visible mani- 
fcBtation of aa evil spirit. Soraotimes the devil 
appeared as a grotesque and hideous animal, some- 
times as a black man, soinetimeB as a beaatiful 
woman, sometimes as a priest haranguing in the 
pnlpit, sometimes as an angel of light, and 
in a still holier form.' Yet, strange as it may 
appear, these conceptions, though intensely 
and intensely realised, did not create any great de- 
gree of terrorism. Tlie very multiplication of super- 
stitions had proved their corrective. It was firmly 
believed that the arch-fiend was for ever hovering 
ahoat the Christian ; but it was also beheved, that the 
sign of the cross, or a few drops of holy water, or the 
name of Mary, could put him to an immediate and 
jgnominiona flight. The lives of the saints were 
crowded with his devices, but they represented him 
as uniformly vanquished, hmnbled, and contemned. 
Satan himself, at the command of Cyprian, had again 
and again assailed an unarmed and ignorant maiden, 
who had devoted herself to religion. He had exhausted 
all the powers of sopJiistry, in obscuring the virtue of 
virginity; and all the resources of archangelic elo- 
quence, in favour of a young and noble pagan who 
aspired to the maiden's hand ; but the simple sign of 
the cross exposed every sophism, quenched every 
emotion of terrestrial love, and drove back the fiend, 

' Od tlie appesTKni^PS of tlie and siso Igantius Lapna, in 

aeril in the farm of Christ, sea Edict. 8. Ijiqiiiaitionia (1603), 

the tract b; Qersoa in the p. IBfi. 

Mallau Ma!^. (vol. ii. p. 77) ; w 
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baflled and dismayed, to tha magician who had sent 
him.' Legions of devila, drawn, np in ghastly array, 
surrounded the chnrch towards which St. Manr was 
moving, and obstmeted, with menacing geatnree, 
the progress of the saint ; bnfcafew words of exorcism 
BCflttered them in a moment through the air. A 
ponderona stone was long shown, in the chnrch of 
St. Sabina at Rome, which the devil, in a moment of 
despairing passion, had flung at St. Dominict, vainly 
hoping to crush a head tliat was sheltered by the 
gnardian ajigel. The Gnaspel of St. John suspended 
around the neck, a rosary, a relic of Christ or of a 
saint, any one of the thousand talismans that were 
distributed among the faithful, sufficed to baffle the 
utmost efforts of diabolical malice. The consequence 
of thia teaching was a condition of thought, which is 
BO far removed from that which exists in the present 
day, that it ia only by a strong esertion of the inmgi- 
nation that we can conceive it. What may be called 
the intellectual basis of witchcraft, existed to the 
fiillest extent. All those conceptions of diabolical 
presence ; all that predisposition towsirda the mi^a<^u- 
lons, which acted so fearfully upon the imaginations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, eristed; but 
the implicit faith, the boundless and triumphant ore- 
duHtj with which the virtue of ecclesiastical rites 
was accepted, rendered them comparatively innocu- 
ous. If men had been a little less superstitions, the 
effects of their superstition would have been much 
more terrible. It was firmly believed that any one 

' See this story very amna- (Treves, 1591), pp. 465-467- 

ingly told, on the authority 8t. Gregory Nazianzen men- 

of Nicaphonia. in Binsfeldiua tiona (Oration iriii.) that Ht. 

jOe CoTifeiaionilras Mateficonim Cypnsn bad been a magician. 
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wlio deviated from the strict line of orthodoxy mEst 
Boon Bnceomb beneath the power of Satan ; but 
an there ■waa no spirit of rebellion or of doubt, 
this persnaaioa did not produce anj extraordinary 
terrorisni. 

Amid all this strange teaching, there ran, Lowever, 
one vein of a darker character. The more terrible 
phenomena of nature were entirely unmoved by ei- 
orciams and sprinklings, and they were invariably 
attrihnted to supernatural interposition. In every 
nation it has been beheved, at an early period, that 
pestilences, famines, comets, rainbows, eclipses, and 
other rare and startling phenomena, were effected, 
not by the ordinary sequence of natural laws, but by 
the direct intervention of spirits. In this manner, 
the predispositioii towards the rDimcnlona, which is 
the characteristic of aU semi- civilised nations, has 
heen perpetuated, and the clergy have also frequently 
identified these phenomena with acts of rebellion 
against themselves. The old Catholic priests were 
cotisunuaate masters of these arts, and every rare 
natural event was, in the middle ages, an occasion 
for the moat intense terrorism. Thus, in the eighth 
century, a fearful famine afflicted France, and was 
generaUy represented as a consequence of the repug- 
nance which the French people manifested to the 
payment of tithes.' In the ninth century a totai 
eclipse of the sun struck terror through Europe, and 
is said to have been one of the causes of the death of 
a French Jring.^ In the tenth century a similar pho- 
nomenon put to flight an entire army.^ More than 



' Qarinet, p. 38. 

' Ibid. p. *2, 01 evii 

' Bockle'B BUI. vol, i. p. 3i5, given. 
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once, tte apparition of a oomet filled Europe with an 
almost maddeiuDg terror ; and, whenerer a noted 
.person was Btmck down by sndden illneBB, the death 

\ "was attributed to sorcery. 

TLe natnral reenlt, I think, of Bach modes of 
thought would be, that the notion of sorcery should 
be Tory common, but that the fear of it should not 
pass into an absolute mania. Credulity waa habitual 
and nniTersal, bat religious terrorism waa fitfid and 
transient. We need not, therefore, be aarprised that 

, -aorcery, though very familiar to the minds of men, 
did not, at the period I am referring to, occupy that 
prominent position which it afterwards assmned. 
The idea of a formal compact with the devil had not 
yet been formed ; but moat of the crim.ea of witch- 
craft were recognised, anathematised, and punished. 
Thus, towards the end of the aixth century, a son of 
Fredegonde died after a abort JUness ; and numbers 
of women were put to the moat prolonged and ex- 
cmciating torments, and at last burnt or broken on 
the wheel, for having caused, by incantationa, the 
death of the prince.' In Germany, the Codex da 
Mathetnaiieis et Mahfidis* long continued in force, 
as did the old SaUc law on the same sabject in 
France. Charlemagne enacted new and very atrin- 
gent laws, condemning sorcerers to death, and great 
nnmbera seem to have perished in bia reign.^ Hail 
and thunder storms were almoat timversally attributed 
to their devices, though one great ecclesiastic of the 



' Qarinet, pp. 14, 
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ninth century — Agobard, Archbisliop of Ijyons — tad 
the rare merit of opposing the popular belief.' 

There existed, too, all through the middle ages, 
and even as late as the seventeenth century, the sect 
of the Cabalists, who were especially poraecuted as 
magioians. It ia not easy to obtain any very clear 
notion of their mystic doctrines, which long exer- 
cised an extraordinary fascination over many minds, 
Bad which captivated the powerful and daring intel- 
lects of Cardan, Agrippa, and Paracelsna. They 
seem to have comprised many traditions that had 
been long carrent among the Jews, mixed with much 
of the old Platonic doctrine of demons, and with a 
large measure of pure naturalism. With a degree of 
creduhly, which, in our ago, would ho deemed barely 
compatible with sanity, but which was then per- 
fectly natural, was combined some singularly bold 
scepticism ; and, probably, a greater amouut was 
veiled under the form of allegories than was actnally 
avowed. The Cabalists believed in the existence of 
spirits of nature, embodiments or representatives of 
the four elements, sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and 
ondinea, beings of far more than hnman excellence, 
bnt mortal, and not untinctured by human frajlty. 
To rise to intercourse with these elemental spirits 
of nature was the highest aim of the philosopher. 
He who would do so, must sever himself from the 
common course of life. He must pnrify his aoni by 
fasting and cehbacy, by patient and unwearied study, 
by deep communion with natnre and with nature's 
laws. He must learn, above all, to look down, with 
contempt npoa the angry quarrels of opposing creeds ; 
to see in eaeh religion an aspect of a continuous law, 

' Qaiinetip. IS. He also saved the livus of same CabolistB. 
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a new phase and manifestation of the action of the 
spirits of nature upon. niRrikind. 

It is not difficult to detect the conception which 
nnderliea this teaching. As, however, no reli^ous 
doctrine can resist tho conditions of the age, these 
simple notiona were Boon encrnated and defaced by 
BO many of those grotesque and material details, 
which invariably resulted from mediiETal habits of 
thought, that it is only by a careful examination that 
their outlinea can bo traced. It was believed that it 
was possible for philoaophera to obtain these spirits 
in literal marriage ; and that such a, union was the 
most passionate desire of the spirit-world. It waa 
not only highly gratilying for both parties in thia 
world, bnt greatly improved their prospects for the 
nest. The sylph, thongh she lived for many cen- 
turies, was mortal, and had in herself no hofe of 
a fatnre life, but her himian husband imparted to 
hev his own immortality, unless he was one of the 
reprobate, in which ease he waa saved from the 
pangs of hell by participating in the mortality of hia 
bride. This general conception was elaborated in 
great detail, and was applied to the history of the 
Fall, and to the mythology of paganism, on both of 
which subjects the orthodox tenets were indignantly 
apnmed. Scarcely any one seems to have doubted 
the reality of these spirits, or that they were accus- 
tomed to reveal themselvea to mankind ; and tho 
ooruacationB of the Aurora are said to have been 
attributed to the flasliinga of their wings,' The only 
question waa, concerning their nature. According to 

' Garinet, p. 35. This, lioir. beliflve tieAiirora to be formed 
evei, IE dnubtiul. Hirder men- by spiiitB dandng and plajiog 
tioDs that the Qreenlaaders IhiII. 
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ihe Cabalists, they were pure and virfcnons. Accord- 
ing to the orthodox, they were the incabi who were 
spoken, of by St. Augustine ; and all who had com- 
merce with them were deservedly bomt.' 

The history of the Cabaiists fumiahes, I think, a 
Btriking instance of the aberrations of a spirit of 
free-thinting in an age which was not yet ripe for 
ita reception. When the very opponents of the 
Church were ao completely carried away by the tide, 
and were engrossed with a mythological system as 
absnrd as the wildest legenda of the hagiology ; it is 
not at all aarprising that the philosophers who arose 
in the ranks of orthodoxy shonld have been ex- 
tremely crednlous, and that their conceptions shonld 
have been characterised by the coarsest materialiara. 
Among the very few men who, in some alight degree, 
onltivatfld profane literature during the period I am 
referring to, a prominent place must be assigned to 
Michael Psellus. This voluminons anthor, though 
he is now, I imagine, very little read, still retains 
El certain position in literary history, as almost the 
only Byzantine writer of reputation who appeared 
for some centuries. Towards the close of tha 
eleventh century he wrote his diali^ue on ' The 



' On the Hebrew Cabala, 
Me the leanied wort of M. 
Frimck, aod od tlie DotionB in 
the middle agra, and in the 
sixteenth and aevanleenth cen- 
tociea, Le Cimte de Gabala. 
Fiance;, Dicl. infernal, art. 
Cabaie. All the heathen gods 
were aupposed to be gjlpba or 
other aerial Bpiritg. Vesta was 
the wife of Noab— Zoroiieter, 
teraon.DtherwiaocallMiJophet. 
Iha sia of Adam wns deserting 



the sylph for bis wife, and the 
Btoiy of the apple was allegori- 
cal, &e. This Inst nation ap- 
CB to have been a relie (^ 
ichsism, and was rei; 
common among the heretics oC 
the tenth scd eleventh cen- 
turiea (Matter, Hut. dn GnM- 
tinisiM, torn. Hi. pp. 259, 260). 
Paracelana was one of the prin- 
cipal naserterB of the ei ' 
of the sylphs, &o. 
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H Operation of Demona ; ' whicli is, in a great meaBure, 
f an exposition of the old Neo- Platonic doctrine of the 
Lierarcliy of spirite, bat wliich also tlirows con- 
siderable light on the modes of thought prevailing in 
liis time. He assiu'ea as that the world was fiill of 
demons, who were very frequently appearing among 
his conntrymen, and who manifested their presence 
in many different ways. He had himself never seen 
one, bnt ho was well acquainted with persona who 
had actual intercourse with them. His principal 
anthority was a Grecian, named Marcus, who had at 
one time diabeheved in apparitions ; but who, having 
adopted a perfectly solitary Kfe, had been aurronnded 
by apirita whose habits and appearance he most 
minntely described. Having thus anmssed consider- 
able information on the subject, Psellns proceeded to 
digest it into a philosophical system, connecting it 
with the teacliings of the past, and nnfoldjng the 
laws and operations of the spirit world. He lays it 
down as a fundamental position that all demons have 
bodies. This, he says, is the necessary inference 
from the orthodox doctrine that they endure the 
torment of fire.' Their bodies, however, are not, 
like those of men and animals, cast into an nn- 
ohangeable mould. They are rather like the clouds, 
refined and subtle matter, capable of assuming any 
form, and penetrating into any orifice. The horrible 
tortures they endure in their place of punishment 
lave rendered them extremely sensitive to suiferiug ; 
and they coatinnaUy seek a temperate and somewhat 
nioiat warmth in order to allay their pangs. It is 

' This was iveiy old Dotion. wortt'a Inl, Si/siem, vol. iL 
St, Basil aneniH to have main- p. 648. 
tained it very stroDgly. Cud- 
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for thia reason tLat they ao fi-equently enter into 
men and animals. FosBcssion appeaj-s to ha,ve been 
qnite freqnent, and madness was generally regarded 
as one of its resnlts. Psellus, howeyer, mentions 
that some physicians formed an exception to the 
prevailing opinions, attributing to physical what was 
generally attributed to spiritual cansea, an aberration 
which he could only account for by the materialism 
which was so general in their profession. He men- 
tions incidentally the exploits of incubi as not un- 
known, and enters into a long disquisition about a 
devil who was said to he acquainted with Armenian. 
We find then, that, all through the middle ages, 
moat of the crimes that were afterwards collected by 
the inquisitora in the treatises on witchcraft were 
known ; and that many of them were not nnfre- 
qnently punished. At the same time the executions, 
during sis ceutaries, were probably not aa numerous 
as those which often took place during a single de- 
cade of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
twelfth century, however, the subject passed into an 
entirely new phase. The conception of a witch, aa 
we now conceive it — that is to say, of & woman who 
had entered into a dehberate compact with Satan, 
who was endowed with the power of working mira- 
cles whenever she pleased, and who was continually 
transported through the air to the Sabbatb, where 
she paid her homage to the Evil One — first ap- 
peared.' The panic created by the behef advanced 
at first slowly, bat after a time with a fearfully 
accelerated rapidity. Thousands of victims were 
sometimes burnt alive in a few years. Every country 
in Europe was stricken with the wildest panic. 
' M3U17, p, ISS. 
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Hnndreds of the ablest judges were selected for tte 
CKtirpatioii of the crime. A vast literature was 
created on the Bubject, and it waa not until a con- 
Biderable portion of the eighteenth centnry had 
passed away, that the executiona finally ceased.' 

I shall now endeavonr tft trace the general cauaes 
■which produced this outburst of snperstition. We 
shall find, I think, that in this, as in its earlier 
phases, sorcery waa closely connected with the pre- 
Tsiling modes of thought on religious subjects ; and 
that its history is one of the most faithful indications 
of the laws of religious belief in their relation to the 
progress of ciTUisation. 

The more carefnlly the history of the centuries 
prior to the Befonnation is studied, the more evident 
it becomes that the twelfth centary forms the great 
turning point of the European intellect. Owing to 
majiy complicated causes, which it would be tedious 
BJid difficnlt to trace, a general revival of Latin 
literature had then taken place, which profoandly 
modified the intellectual condition of Europe, and 
■which, therefore, implied and necessitated a modifi- 
cation of the popular belief. For the first time for 
many centuries, we find a feeble spirit of donbt 
combating the spirit of creduhty ; a cariosity for 
purely secular knowledge replacing, in some small 
degree, the passion for theology ; and, as a consequence 
of these things, a diminution, of the contemptuous 
hatred with which all who were external to Chris- 
tianity had been regarded. In every department of 
thought, and of knowledge, there was manifested a 

' The Iftfltjudii-ial raecution Soreifrf, p. 416),lhelastlawon 

in Europe ■was, I believe, in the Euljjpct, the Irish Statute, 

I BiritZEcUuid, in 1782 (Michelel's nhich w^Qiiot repealed tiU 1821. 
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v^n^e disquietiido, a spirit of restless and feveriat 
anxiety, that contraKteil strangely with the preceding 
torpor. The long slumber of untroubled orthodoxy 
was broken by many heresies, which, tbough often 
repressed, seemed in each succeeding century to ac- 
quire new force and conaistency, Manichteism, whicli 
had for some time been, smouldering in the church, 
burst into a fierce flamo among the Albjgenses, and 
waa only quenched by that fearful massacre in which 
tens of thousands were murdered at tlie instigation 
of the priests. Then it was that the standard of an 
impartial philosophy was first planted by Abelard 
in Europe, and the minds of the learned distracted 
by subtle and perplexing doubts concerning the 
leading doctrines of the faith. Then, too, the teach- 
ings of a stern and uncompromising infidelity fioahed 
forth fi-om Seville and from Cordova ; and the form 
of Averroes began to assume those gigantic propor- 
tiona, which, at a later period, overshadowed the 
whole intellect of Europe, and almost persuaded some 
of the ablest men that the reign of Antichrist had 
begun.' At the same time, the passion for astrology 
and for the fatalism it imphed revived with the 
revival of pagan learning, and penetrated into the 



' Fortho hiaf.ory of this Tery and, for two or threa c» 
rBmartablB moyemcnt, bpb the most of the great ■works in 
Bbleeesayof BeDannaArorroea. Christendom horc eomo marka 
Among the Mahomedana, the of Averroes. U. B^naa has 
panic wOB so great, that the coIlei^tBd aome cnrtona evidanCB 
theologians pronounced logic from the Italian painters of tho 
and philoBophj to be tho two fourteenth eentnry, of the pro- 
great anemips of their profea- mideaea Averroes had asanmed 
sion, and ordered all books oa in the popular mlud. The threa 
those dangerous sabjects to bo principal Egurea in Orgagna'a 
bunt. Araong the Chrlatiana, picture of Hell, in the Campo 
St. Thomas Aqninaa devoted Santo, at Pisn, u,re Mahomet, 
hu genius to tAe contrOTersy ; Antichrist, and ArErrooa. 
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Bolls of nobles and the palaces of kings. Every 
doubt, everyimpulse of rebellion against ecclesiastical 
fvnthority, above all, every heretical opinion, wa^ 
regarded aa the diiwct instigation of Satan, and their 
increase as the nieasnre of hia triumph. Yet these 
things were now gathering darkly all aronndl 
Europe was beginning to enter into that inexpressibly 
painful period in which men have learned to doubt,; 
Itat have not yet learned to regard donht as innocent j 
which the new mental activity produces a vBjiety 
opinions, while the old credulity persuades thenr 
that all but one class of opinions aro the suggestions 
of the devil. The spirit of rationalism was yet nn-> 
born ; or if some faint traces of it miiy be discovered 
ia the teachings of Abelard, it was at least far too 
weak to aUay the panic. There was no independent 
enquiry ;' no confidence ia an honest research ; no' 
disposition to rise above dogmatic systems or tra-- 
ditional teaching; no capacity for enduring the: 
sufferings of a suspended judgment. The Church, 
had cursed the human intellect by cursing the doubts: 
that are the necessary consequence of its e 
She had cursed even the moral faculty by a 
the guilt of honest error. 

It ia easy to perceive that, in such a state of thought,- 
the conception of Satanic presence must have as- 
snmed a peculiar prominence, and have created ai 
peculiar terror. Multitades were distracted by doubts, 
■j-Jiick they sought in vain to repress, and which they 
l^mly believed to be the snggestions of the devil, 
'ftheir horror of pagans and Mahomedans diminished 
and more as they acquired a rehsh for the 
philosophy of which the first, or the physical sciences 
of which the second, were the repositories.- Eveiy. 
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step in knowledge increased tteir repugnance to tie 
coarse matorialiBin which was prevalent^ and every 
generation rendered the general intellectual tendenciea 
more manifefitly hostile to the Church. On the other 
hand, that Chnrch presented an aspect of the sternest 
inflexibility. Rebellion and doabt ivere, in her eyes, 
the greatest of all crimes : and ter doctrine of eril 
apirits and of the fntnre world supplied her ■with 
engines of terrorism which she was prepared to em- 
ploy to the uttermost. Accordingly we find that 
about tlie twelfth century the popular teaching began 
to assume a sterner and more solemn cast ; and tha 
devotions of the people to bo more deeply tinctured 
by fanaticism. The old confidence which, had almost 
toyed with Satan, and in the very exuberance of sua 
untaltering faith had mocked at his devices, waa ex- 
changed for a harsh and gloomy asceticism. The 
aspect of Satan became more formidable, and the 
aspect of Christ became less engaging. Till the close 
of tte tenth century, the central figure of Christian 
art had been usually represented as a very younj 
man, witb an expression of untroubled gentleness and 
calm resting on his countenance, and engaged in 
miracles of mercy. The parable of the Good Shepherd, 
which adorns almost every chapel in the Catacombs, 
■was still the favourite subject of the painter ; and the 
sterner representations of Christianity were com.para- 
tively rare. In the eleventh century all this began 
to change. The Good Shepherd entirely disappeared, 
the miracles of mercy became leas frequent, and were 
replaced by the details of the Passion and the terrors 
of the Last Judgment, The countenance of Christ 
became sterner, older, and more mournftil. About 
the twelfth century, this change became almost u 
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Versal. From fliia period, writes one of tho most 
learned of modem archfflologiste, ' Christ appears more 
and more melancholy, and often truly terrible. It ia, 
indeed, the rex tremenda majestatiB of our Dies ir«B. 
almost the God of the Jews mating; fear the 
heginning of wisdom.'' Iq the same age we find the 
iooiirgings and the ' minntio moiiaclii ' — the practice 
sf constant bleedings — rising into general nae in the 
and, soon after, the Flagellants arose, 
vhose steru discipline and passionate laments over 
prevailing iniqnity directed tlie thoughts of multitudes 
to subjects that were well calculated to inflame their 
imaginations. Almost at the same time, religions 
persecution, which had heeu for many centuries almost 
nntnown, amid the calm of orthodoxy, was revived 
^d stimulated. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
tary. Innocent III. instituted the Inquisition, and 
the first appeal to princes to employ their 
power for the suppression of heresy; and, in the course 
of the following century, the new tribunal was intro- 
duced ; or, at least, executions for heresy had taken 
place in several great countries in Europe. 
L The terrorism which was thus created by the con- 
s' ' Didron, TemiorfTapkk ehri- it becomes thit, before tho in- 
^Xenne, HUtoire de Dieu {Parie, vention of printing, painting 
1B43J, p. 262. See, howoTer, was ths most faithful mirror of 
tor the vhole Matoiy of this the popular mind ; And that 
veiy lemorkBhle tranBition, pp. there woa Ksrcely 
25ft-a73, To this I may add, ' 
that about the tliirteeath cen- 
tury, tlus representations of 
Satitn naderffGiit a. i^orreepond- 
iog change, and became both 
I tenible 
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flict between an immutable Cliurcli and aa age iii 
which there was some slight progreaa, ami a real, 
though faint spirit of rebellion, gradually filtered down 
to those who were far too ignorant to become heretics. 
The priest in the pulpit or in the confessional ; the 
monk in hia intercourse with the peasant ; the Flagel- 
lant, by hia mournful hymns, and by the spectacle of 
his macerations ; above all, the inquisitor, by hia 
jndgments, communicated to the lower classes a sense 
of Satanic presence and triumph, which they naturally 
applied to the order of ideas with which they were 
iDoat conversant. In an age which was still grossly 
ignorant and credulous, the popular faith was necea- 
aarily full of grotesque superstitions, which faithfully 
reflected the general tone and colouring of religious 
teaclung, thoagh they often went far beyond its limits. 
These superstitions had once consisted, for tie mosb 
part, in wild legends of fairies, mermaids, giants, and 
dragons ; of miracles of saints, conflicta in wMch the 
devil took a prominent part, but was invariably de- 
feated, or illustrations of the boundless efBoa:Cy of 
some charm or relic. About the twelfth century, 
they began to assume a darker hue, and the imagina- 
tions of the people revelled in the details of the 
■witches' Sabbath, and in the awftil power of the 
ministers of Satan. The inquisitors traversed Europe, 
proclaiming that the devil was operating actively on 
all aides ; and among their very first victims, were. 
persons who were accused of sorcery, and who were 
of course condemned.' Such condemnations could 
not make the belief in the reahty of the crime m.ore 
imhesitating than it had been, but they had a direct 
tendency to multiply the accusations. The imagina- 
' GariQpt, p. 76. 
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tiona of tLe people were riireted upon the subject, 
A contagions terror was engendered. Some, whose 
Minds were thorong;hly diseased, persnaded them- 
BelToa that they were in communion with Satan ; 
all had an increasing predisposition to see Satanic 
agency aruund them 

To these things ahonld be added a, long series of 
social and political events, into which it is needless 
to enter, for they have ■very lately been painted mth 
matchless Tividness by an illustrioas hving writer.' 
A sense of insecurity and wretchedness, often rising 
to absolute despair, bad been difi'nsed among the 
people, and had engendered the dark imaginations, 
and the wild and rebellious passions, which, in a, 
enperstitiouB ago, are their necessary conconiitantB. 
It has always been observed by the inquisitors that a 
lai^ proportion of those who were condemned to the 
flames were women, whose lives had been clouded by 
Bome great sorrow ; and that mnsic, which soothes 
the passions, and allays the bitterness of I'egref, had 
■an eKtraordinary power over the possessed.* 

Tinder the influences which I have attempted to 
trace, the notion of witchcraft was reduced to a more 
definite form, and acquired an increasing prominence 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Most of the 
causeB that produced it, advanced by their very 
nature with an accelerating force, and the popular 
imagination became more and more fascinated by 
the subject. In the fourteenth century, an eTent 
oocnrred which was well calculated to give a fearful 
impulse to the terrorism ; and which may, indeed, be 
justly regarded as one of the most appalling in the 
^history of humanity. I allnde, of course, to the 
Michelet, La SorcUri, ' Binslildiu?, p. InS. 
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black deatb. A greed German physician liaa laf«!y 
investigated, with much skill and learning, the his- 
tory of .that time; and be has I'ccorded his opinion 
that, putting aside all exaggerated accoants, the 
nnmber of those who died of the pestilence dnring 
the six years of its continuance may be estimated, 
by a very moderate computation, at twenty-five mil- 
lioaa, or a fourth part of the inhabitants of Europe.' 
Many great towns lost far more than half their 
population ; many country districts were almost de- 
populated. 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive an eveot 
fitted to act with a more terrific force upon the ima- 
ginatioDH of roon. Even in onr own day, we know 
how great a degree of religious terror ia inspired by 
a pestilence ; but, in an age when the supernatural 
character of disease was nniverBally beheved, an 
affliction of snch unexampled magnitude produced a 
consternation which almost amounted to madness. 
One of its first efi'ects was an enormous increase of 
the wealth of the clergy by the legacies of the terror- 
stricken victims. The sect of the Flagellants, which 
had been for a century nnknown, reappeared in 
tenfold numbers, and almost every part of Europe 
resounded with their hymns. Then, too, arose the 
dancing mania of Flanders and Germany, when 
thousands assembled with strange cries and gestures, 
overawing by their multitudes all authority, and 
proclaiming, amid their wild dances and with shrieks 
of terror, the power and the triumph of Satan.* It 

iBgined tliemflelves to 
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^B has been observed that this form of madacss raged 
^M with an especial violence in the dioceses of Cologne 
^m and Treves, in which witchcraft waa afterwarda most 
^K prevalent,' In Switzerland and ia some parts of 
^V Germany the plague waa aKcribed to the poison of 
the Jews i and though the Pope made a noble effort 
to dispel the illusion, immense numbers of that un- 
happy race were put to death. Some thousands are 
said to have perished in Mayence alone. More gone- 
rally, it was regarded as a divine cbaatiaement, or aa 
an evidence of Satanic power; and the most gro- 
tesque explanations were hazarded. Boots with 
pointed toes hod been lately introduced, and were 
iupposed by many to have been peculiarly offensive 
to the Almighty.' What, however, we have especially 

ito observe is, that the trials for witchcraft multiplied 
with a fearfiil rapidity.^ 
Itt the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they may 
be said to hare reached their cUmas. The aspect 
which Europe then presented was that of universal 
anarchy and universal terrorism. The intellectnal 
influences which had been long corroding the pillars 
of the Church had done their work, and a fearful 
jnoral retrogression, aggravated by the newly-ac- 
' There is still an annual which represent-ed an imagina- 
festival near Tr&rea in com- live bias of Guch a wild and 
mBmoiadoD of the epidemic morbid pover, began in the 
Madden, vol. L p. ^20, fourteentli. century (Peignot,Sur 

• Hwi^, p. 82, lea Daasea dta Morti, pp. 26- 

• EnneiooBOT, Sist. of Magic, 31). The Becond ia, that in 
Tol. ii, p. 150. this same contnij the baa- 
» I maj here notice, by way of reliefs on cathedrals frequsnlly 
iUlutretion, two facts in the represent men kneeling down 
history of art. The first is, before the devil, and devoting 
tiiat those ghastly pictures ot themBelres to him as his 
the dance of death, which were serrants, (Maitonne, Piitl dv 
•fterwarda to populur, and Moyen Agi, p. 137). 
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'quired ecclasiastiDa! wealth, accompanied the intellec- 
'ttial advance. Yet, over all this chaos, there was 
■ one great conception dominating unchanged. It was 
' the eenee of sin and Satan ; of tlic absolnte necessity 
' of a correct dogmatic system to save men from the 
agonies of hell. The Church, which had long been 
■all in all to Christendoio, was heaving in what seemed 
'the last throes of dissolution. The boundaries of re- 
ligious thought were all obBcured, Conflicting ten- 
dencies and passions were raging with a tempestuouB 
■violence, among men who were absolutely incapable 
of enduring an intellectual suspense, and each of the 
^opposing sects proclaimed its distinctive doctrineB 
essential to salvation. Donbt was almost universally 
regarded as criminal and error as damnahle ; yet the 
first was the necessary condition, and the second the 
probable consequence, of enquiry. Totally anaccuB- 
tomed to independent reasoning, bewildered by the 
vast and undefined fields of thought, from which the 
opposing arguments were drawn; vrith a profound 
sense of the absolute necessity of a correct creed, and 
of the constant action of Satan upon the fiuctuatiouB 
of the will and of the judgment ; distracted and con- 
vulsed by opposing sentiments, which an enlightened 
psychology attributed to spiritual inspiration, and, 
above all, parched with a burning longing for cer- 
tainty ; the minds of men drifted to and fro under 
the influence of the wildest terror. Kone could es- 
cape the movement. It filled all Europe with alarm, 
permeated with its influence all forms of thought andt 
action, absorbed every element of national life into 
its ever-widening vortex. 

There certainly never has been a movement which, 
in its ultimate resnlts, has contributed so largely to 
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the emancipation of the himian mind from all Bnper. 
stitions terrors as the Reformation. It formed a 
multitufle of churches, in which the spirit of qnahfied 
and partial scepticism that had long' been a source of 
anarchy, might expatiate with freedom, and be allied 
■wifli the spirit of order. It rejected an immense 
proportion of the dogmatic and ritualistic conceptions 
that had almost covered the whole field of religion, 
and rendered possible that steady movement by which 
■theology has since then been gravitating towards 
the moral faculty. It, above all, diminished the pro- 
minence of eler^ ; and thus prepared the way for 
that general secnlarisation of the Earnpean intellect, 
which ia such a marked characteristic of ztiodorn 
civilisation. Yet, inappreciably great as are these 
blessings, it would be idle to deny that, for a time, 
the Reformation aggravated the very evils it was 
intended to correct. It was, for a time, merely an 
exchange of masters. The Protestant asserted the 
Seceasity and the certainty of his distinctive doctrines, 
sa dogmatically and authoritatively as the Catholic. 
He believed in his own infallibility quite as firmly aa 
iia opponent believed in tte infallibility of the Pope. 
It is only by a very slow process Ihat the human 
mind can em.erge from a system of error ; and the 
Virtue of dogmas tad been so ingrained in all 
reltg^oua thought, by the teaching of more than 
twelve centimes, that it required a long and pain- 
ftd discipline to weaken what ia not yet destroyed. 
The nature of truth, the limits of human faculties, 
the laws of probabilities, and the conditions that are 
essentiDl for an impartial research, were subjects 
with which even the most advanced minds were then 
entirely nnfamiliar. There was, indeed, much culti- 



vation of logic, coaeidered in its most narrow sense ; 
but Uiere was no such tiling as a comprehenBive view 
of tte whole field of mental science, of the laws and 
limits of the reason. There was also no convictiou 
that the reason should be applied to every depart- 
ment of theology, with the same nnflinching severity 
as to any other form of speculation. Faith always 
presented to the mind the idea of an abnormal intel- 
lectual condition, of the subversion or suspension of 
the critical faculties. It sometimes comprised more 
than this, bnt it always included this. It was the 
opposite of doubt and of the spirit of doubt. What 
irreverent men called credulity, reverent men called 
faith ; and although one word was more respectful 
than the other, yet the two words were with most 
men strictly synonymous. Some of the Protestants 
added other and moral ideas to the w 
finuly retained the intellectual idea, 
such a conception existed, a period of rehgiona C' 
Tulsion waa necessarily a period of extreme suffering 
and terror ; au^d there can be little doubt that the 
Beformation was, in consequence, the most painful of 
all the transitione through which the human intellect 
has passed. 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the foregoing 
remarks, he will already have perceived their appli- 
cation to the history of witchcraft. In order that 
men should believe in witches, their intellects must 
have been familiarised with the conceptions of Satanic 
power and Satanic presence, and they must regard 
these things vpith an unfaltering belief. In order 
that witchcraft bIiouM be prominent, the imagina- 
tions of men must have been so forcibly directed to 
these t^ticles of behef, as to tinge and govern the 
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habitual cnrreBt of tlieir thoughts, and to prodxce a 
Btrong dispoaition to see Satanic agency aroand ;chem. 
A long train of circumstances, which culmina^d in 
the Reformation, had diffused throngh ChriBtendom 
a rehgions terror which gradnally overcast the ho- 
rizon of thought, creating a general uncasinesa aa 
to the future of the Church, and an intense and vivid 
sense of Satanic presence. These influences were, it 
IB true, primarily connected witL abstruse points of 
Bpeculative behef, bat they acted in a twofold manner 
npon the grosser superstitions of the people. Al- 
though the ilhterate cannot follow the more intricate 
Bpeculationa of their teachers, they can, as I have 
said, catch the general tone and character of thought 
which these spoculationa prodace, and they readily 
apply them to their own sphere of thought. Besides 
this, the upper classes, being filled with a sense of 
Satanic presence, will be disposed to believe in the 
reality of any history of witchcraft. They wiU, there- 
fore, prosecute the witches, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, Btimu^ate the delusion. When the belief 
is confined to the lower class, its existence will be 
langnishing and nnprogressive. But when legislators 
denounce it in their laws, and popes in their balls ; 
when priests inveigh against it in their pulpits, and 
inquisitors burn thousands at the stake, the imagina- 
tioBBof men will beioflamed, the terror will prove con- 
tagions, and the consequent delusions he multiplied. 
Kow, popes and legislators, priests and inquisitors, 
win do these things just in proportion to the firmness 
of their belief in the conceptions I have noticed, and to 
the intensity with which their imaginations have been 
directed to those conceptions by religious terrorism. 
We have a striking illustration of the influence 



npim witchcraft, of tlie modes of thought which the 
Beformation for a, time austaiuod in the life of Luther. 
So single featui'e was more clearly marked in his 
character than an intense and passionate sense of 
fiin. He himself often described, in the most graphic 
.language, how, in the seclnKion of his monastery at 
Wittenberg, he had passed under the very shadow of 
death, how the gates of hell seemed to open beneath 
his feet, and the sense of hopeless wretchedness, to 
make life itself a burden. While oppressed by the 
■keenest sense of moral un worthiness, he was dis- 
tracted by intellectual douht. He only anived at 
the doctrines of Protestantism after a long and diffi- 
cult enquiry, struggling slowly through succeBsive 
phases of behef, nncheered for many years by one 
■word of sympathy, and oscillating painfully between 
opposing conclasions. Like all men of vivid iraagi- 
nation who are so circumstanced, a theological 
atmosphere was formed about his mind, and became 
the medium through which every event was contem- 
plated. He was subject to numerous strange hal- 
lucinations and vibrations of judgment, which ha^ 
invariably attributed to the direct action of Satan. 
Sata,n became, in consequence, the dominating con- 
ception of his life. In every critical event, in every 
mental perturbation, he recognised Satanic power. 
In the monastery of Wittenberg, he constantly heard 
the Devil making a noise in the cloisters ; and he- 
came at last BO accustomed to the fact, that he related 
that, on one occasion, having been awakened by the 
sound, he perceived that it was only the Devil, and 
accordingly went to sleep again. The black stain in 
the castle of Wartburg still marks the place where 
Le flung an iuk-bottle at the Devil. In the midst of 
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Dg and painfiil hesitation on the aubjecfc of 
transabstantiation, the Deiil appeared to him, and 
Bugg^ested a now argument. In sucli a etat« of mind 
he natnrally accepted, with implicit faith, every 
anecdote of Satanic miracleB. He to]d how an aged 
minister had been intermpted, iu tlie midst of his 
devotions, by a devil who was grunting behind bim 
like a pig. At Torgau, the Devii broke pota and 
baainfl, and flung them at the minister's head, and at 
last drove the minister's wife and servants half crazy 
out of the house. On another occasion, the Devil 
appeared in the law courts, in the character of a 
leading barrister, whose place he is said to bave 
filled with the utmost propriety. Fools, deformed 
persons, the blind and the dumb, were possessed by 
devils. Physicians, indeed, attempted to explain 
these infirmities by natural causes ; but those phy- 
eicianH were ignorant men ; they did not know all 
the power of Satan, Every form of disease might 
be produced Iiy Satan, or by bis agents, the witches ; 
and none of the infirmities to which Luther was 
Lable were natural, but his ear.a«he was peculiarly 
diabolical. Hail, thunder, and plagues are all the 
direct consequences of the inten-ention of spirits, 
Many of those persona who were supposed to have 
committed suicide, had in reality been seized by the 
Devil and strangled by bim, as the traveller is 
strangled by the robber. The Devil could transport 
men at bis will through the air. He could hoget, 
children, and Luther bad himself come in contact 
with one of them. An intense iove of children was 
one of the most amiable cbaracteristics of the great 
Seformer ; but, on this occasion, be most earnestly 
recommended the reputed relatives to tbrow the child 



into a river, in order to fi-ee tLeir Lonse from the 
presence of a deTtl. As a natural consequence of 
these modes of tliougtt. TCitchcraft did not present 
the slightest Improbability to hia mind. In strict 
accordance with the spirit of his age, he continually 
asserted the existence and the frequency of the 
crime, and emphatically proclaimed the duty of 
burning the witches.' 

I know, indeed, few stranger, and at the same time 
more terrible pictures, than are furnished by the 
history of witchcraft dnring the centuiy that pre- 
ceded and the century that followed the Reforma- 
tion. Wherever the conflict of opinions was raging 
among the edncated, witchcraft, like an attendant 
shadow, pursued its course among the ignorant ;* and 
Protestants and Catholics vied with each other in 
the zeal with which they prosecuted it. Never waa 
the power of imagination — that strange faculty which 
casta the shadow of its images over the whole crea- 
tion, and combines all the phenomena of life accord- 
ing to its own archetypes, — more strikingly evinced. 
Superstitious and terror-stricken, the minds of men 
■were impelled irresiatihly towards the nairacnlouB 
and the Satanic, and they found them upon every 
eide. The elements of imposture blended so curiously 
■with the elements of delusion, that it is now im- 
possible to separate them. Sometimes an ambitious 
woman, braving the dangers of her act, boldly claimed 
Bupemataral power, and the haughtiest and the most 
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reourageona cowed humbly at her presence. Some- 
times a husband attempted, in the witch conrta, to 
ont the tie which hia chnrch had pronooneed indis- 
Bolable ; and numbers of wives have, in consequence, 
perished at the stake. Sometimes a dexterona cri- 

tminal availed himself of the panic ; and, directing a 
charge of witchcraft against his accuser, escaped 
himsBlf with impunity. Sometimes, too, a personal 
grudge was avenged by the accusation, or a real 
crime was attributed to sorcery; or a hail-storm, or 
a strange disease, sng^ated the presence of a witch. 
But, for the most part, the trials represent pure and 
nnmingled delnsiona. The defenders of the hehef 
■were able to maintain that multitudes had volnntarily 
confessed themselves guilty of commerce with the 
Evil One, and had persisted in their confessions till 
death. Madness is always peculiarly frequent during 
great rehgions or pohtical revolutions ; ' and, in the 
sixteenth century, all its forms were absorbed in the 
Hystem of witchcraft, and caught the colour of the 
prevailing predisposition.' Occnsionally, too, we find 
old and half-doting women, at first convinced of their 
^L iimocence, but soon faltering before the majesty of 
^B justice, asking timidly, whether it is possible to be in 
^f comneotion with the Devil withont being conscious of 
tie fact, and at last almost persuading themaelvea 
that they had done what waa alleged. Very often, 
the terror of the tiial, the prospect of the most ago- 
ing of deaths, and the fiightfal tortures that were 
[ applied to the weak frame of an old and feeble 
I Troman,* overpowei'od her understandiag ; her brain 

I Buctle'9fi(*i.,viil.i.p.t24, " For a frightful cutalopie of 
><t. the torturpB that were employed 

' CalmeiL ia tkeae fsfes, see Scott's JHt' 



reeled beneath tbe accuitialated anfiering, the con- 
BciouBBOHs of innocence disappeared, and the wretched 
Tictim went raTing to tlie flames, convinced that she 
waa about to sink for ever into perdition. The zeal 
of the ecclesiaatica in Btimnlating the persecution was 
unflagging. It was displaj'ed alike in Germany, 
Prance, Spain, Italy, FJand rs Sw d England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, A Id wr te wh cordially 
approved of the rigour tell th t m th province 
of Como alone, eight or t qui t vere con- 

stantly employed ; and he dd tl t year, the 

number of persona they c d dm anted to a 

thousand ; and that during several of the succeeding 
years, the victims seldom fell below one hundred.' . 

It was natural that a, body of learned men like the 
inquisitors, whose habits of thought were eminently 
retrospective, should have formed some general theo- 
ries connecting the phenomena of sorcery with past 
events, and reducing them to a sysiematic form. Wo 
accordingly find that, in the course of about three 
centuries, a vast literature was formed npon the 
Bubject. The difl'erent forma of witchcraft were all 
oarefiilly classified and associated with particular 
doctrines ; tbe whole phUosophy of the Satanic waa 
minntely investigated, and the prevailing mode of 
thought embodied in countless treatises, which ware 
once regarded as masterpieces of ortbodox theology. 

It ia very difiicnlt for us in the present day to do 

covery cf Wilchfruft (Londnn. center qurestionatua ' (Pain iii. 

1866), pp. 11, 12. All the old Quast. U. Ifi). Tha toMurM 

treuiseaamfullof IheaitbJFct. vare aU tho mora horrible, 

Spranger recammends the tor- beeaOBO iC was genecallj be- 

turea to be rantiniied two of lieved that tho witches hod 

thraa days, till the prisoner chdrms to deadeu their effiut. 

yias, as he espreeeea it, 'de- ' Spiuu, cap. liL 
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H JBBtioe to ttese works, or to realise the pomis of view 
E, &om which th.oy were written. A profomid acepti- 
ciBm on all subjects connected with the Devil under- 
lies the opinions of almost every educated man, and 
renders it difficult even to conceive a condition of 
ihonghfc, in w^hich that spirit waa the object of an 
intenae and realised belief. An anecdote which in- 
Tolvea the personal intervention of Satan is now re- 

»gaTded as quite as intrinsically absurd, and nnworthy 
of Beriona attention, aa an anecdote of a fairy or of a 
frflph. When, therefore, a modem reader tumsover 
the pages of an old treatise on witchcraft, and finds 
hnndreds of such anecdotes related with the gravest 
aoBnrance, he is often inclined to depreciate very 
nnduly the intellect of an author who representa a 
condition of thought ho unlike his own. The cold 
indifference to human suffering which these writ^ra 
display gives an additional bias to his reason ; while 
their extra^irdinary pedantry, their execrable Latin, 
and their gross scientific blunders, famish ample 
materials for his ridicule. Besides tliis, Sprenger, 
who is at once the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the 
most crednlons member of hia class, unfortunately for 
hifl reputation, made some ambitious excursions into 
mother field, and immortalised himself by a series of 
etymological blunders, which have been the delight 
of all Bucceeding scholars. • 

' ' Fcemina,' lie H^uree ue, is quia duo oecidit, scilic^ cocpDH 

dsrived from Fe and minus, pt animnm. Et Becondum etj- 

ieesasB women hiTa less faiih mologiuro, licrt Q-nece, inte- 

Ihan mrn (p. 65). MateGciendo piet«tur dinlioIiiB cliLuina er- 

is from moie de Gdo seTiCi''ndD. gsstulo : ft hoc Hibi convenit 

For diaboliis ve have a choice cum nonpermittiturBibi nocere 

It cornea 'a dis, quod eat duo. qus^i defluena. quia defluiit, id 
<t bolna quod eat moraelluij, ext coTTuit, et epecialiter et lo- 
TOL. I. •/ 
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Bnt wlien all these quati&cationa have been laadi — 
and, with the exception of the last, they would all 
apply to any other writings of the aame period — it 
ia, I think, impossible to deny that the books in de- 
fence of the belief are not only far more numerooa 
than the later works againgt it, hat that they alao 
represent far more learning, diatectjc skill, and even 
general ability. For many centuries the ablest men 
were not merely uiiwilling to repudiate the aapersti- 
tion ; they often pressed forward earnestly, and with 
the most intense conviction, to defend it. Indeed, 
during the period when witchcraft was most prova- 
lent, there were few writers of real eminence who 
did not, on eome occasion, take especial pains to 
throw the weight of their aathority into the scale. 
Thomas Aquinas was probably the ablest writer of 
the thirteenth ceutury, and he assures us that diseases 
and tempests are ofteu the direct acts of the Devil; 
that the Devil can transport men at his pleasure 
through the air ; and that he can transform them 
into any shape. Gerson, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
TBrsfty of Paris, and, as many think, the author of 
' The Imitation,' is justly regarded as one of the 
maater-intelleotB of his age ; and he, too, wrote in 
defence of the belief, Bodin was unquestionably the 
most original political philosopher who had arisen 
since Machiavelli, and he devoted al! his learning 
and aouteness to crashing the rising scepticism on the 
subject of witches. The truth is, that, iu those ages, 
ability was no guarantee against error ; because the 
single employment of the reason was to develope and 

cuUWr' (p. 41). If the reeder iostaace of Teibal critJctBin, 
is cUTLODa in these ms'Iflrs. he irhich I da not venture to 
will fiatl aauthet astoimdiDg quute, in Budin, Dimaa. p. 40. 
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J expand premises that were furnished by the Church. 
There was no such thing aa an nnoompromising and 
unreserved criticiam of the first principles of teach- 
ing; there was no such thing as a revolt of the rea- 
son against conclusions that were strictly drawn fewm 
the premiseB of authority. In our age, and in every 
other ^e of half telief, principles are often adopted 
without being fully deyeloped. If a conclusion is 

^ drawn from them, men enquire, not merely whether 
tiiie deduction is correct, but also whether its result 
Beema intrinsically probable ; and if it does not ap- 
pear so, they \vill reject the conclusion, without 
absolutely rejecting the premise. In the i^s of 
witehcraft an inexorabie logic prevailed. Men were 
80 firmly convinced of the truth of the doctrines they 
were taught, that those doctrines became to tLem the 
measore of probabUify, and no event that seemed to 
harmonise with them presented the slightest difficnity 
to the mind. They governed the imagination, -while 
they snbdned the reason, and secular considerations 
never intervened to damp their assurance. The 
ablest men were not unfrequently the most credu- 
lous ; because their ability was chiefly employed in 
discovering analogies between every startling narra^ 
live and the principles of their faith, and their snccess 

Pwaa a measure of their ingenuity. 
It-is these considerations that give the writings of 
'■&6 period I am referring to so great an importanc) 
in the biatory of opinions, and which also make it si 
difficult for us to appreciate their force. I shall en 
deavonr to lay before the reader, in as concise a form 
as I am able, some of the leading principles they em- 
bodied ; which, acting on the imagination, contributed 
to produce the phenomena of wif cbcraft ; and, acting 



te 
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on. the reason, persuaded men that the narratives of 
witches were antecedently probable.' 

It was nnirersally taught that innumerable evil 
gpirita were i-angiiig over the world, soeldng the 
present nnhappincss and the future ruin of man- 
kind ; that these spirits were fallen angels, who had 
retained many, if not all, the angelic capacitiee ; and 
that they, at all events, possessed a power and wis- 
dom far transcending the limits of hnman faoolties. 
From these conceptions many important consequences 
were eTolved. If these spirits are for ever hovering 
around ns, it was said, it is surely not improbable 
that we should meet some signs of their presence. 
If they delight in the smalleat misfortune that can 
befall maukiud, and possess far more than human 
capacities for inflicting suffering, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should direct against men the ener- 
gies of superhuman malice. If their highest object 
is to secure the ultimate ruin of man, we need not 
wonder that they should offer their services to those 
who would bribe them by the surrender of their 
hopes. That such a compact can he made — that it 
is possible for meu to direct the energies of evil 
spirits — was established by the clearest anthori'^. 
' Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,' was the so- 
lemn injunction which had been more than once 
repeated in the Levitical code ; and the history of 

' The prineipal aathotity on Sprenger, Nider, Basin, Mo- 

thesB maltera la a lacgB collw- htor, Gerson, Muroer, ^lina, 

tioa of LhUii vorks (in great Laareotios, Bemnidus, Tigni- 

part written bj iaquiflitors), tua, Grillajidua, &c. I have 

extending over about twD cen- noticed a great many other 

turies, and published under tlie works in their places, and the 

title of IdaSeut Maltjkitrum reader ma; find reriowa of 

(the title of Sprenger's Look). inan7 others in Uadden and 

It COmpciaeS the worka of Plancej. 
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H the witch of Endor fumisliea a detailed description 

f of the circimiBtaneea of the crime. The Fathers had 

' denoEiiiced magic with a tuianimoiis and imvarjing 

Toice, and the writjugs of every nation hear traces of 

the nniveraahtj' of the bchef. In an age which was 

^e8Bentially retrospective, it was imposaihie to n 
tenet which could seem more probable, for there was 
none which was more closely connected with anti- 
qnity, both, ecclesiastical and profane. 

The popnlar hehef, however, not only asserted the 
pcwsibihty and continued existence of ■witchcraft, it 
also entered into many of what we shonld n 
the moat extravagant and grotesqne details. In the 
first place, one of the moat ordinary operations of the 
witch, or of the Devi! acting at her command, was to 
^L (rnise tempests, which it was aaid frequently desolated 
^B&e fields of a single person, leaving the rest of the 
^Poonntry entirely nntouched. If any one ventured to 
deny that Satan poaseased, or was likely to exercise 
this power, he was speedily silenced by a scriptural 
precedent. We read in tbe Old Testament that the 
Devil, by tbe IHvine permission, afflicted Job ; and 
that among the means which he employed was a 
tempest which destroyed the house in which the sons 
of the patriarch were eating. The deaciiptdon, iu 
the book of Revelation, of the four angels who held 
the four winds, and to whom it was given to afflict 
the earth, was also generally associated with this 
belief; for, as St. Auguatine tella ns, the word angel 
is equally apphcable to good or bad spirits. Besides 
Has, the Devil was always apoken of as the prince of 
I the air. His immense knowledge and his immense 
- would place the immediate canaea of atmo- 
spheric disturbancea at his disposal ; and the sudden 
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tempest wonld, therefore, be no violation of natnral 
laws, but simply an instaiice of tlieir application by 
Baperhmnan power. These considerations were, it 
■was thought, sufficient to remove all BcnBe of the 
antecedent improbability of the fa^^ta which were 
alleged ; hut every uncertainty was diapeUed by the 
nniform teaciing of the Church. At all times, the 
Fathers and the mediieval saints had taught, like the 
teachers of every other religion in the Game early 
stage of civilisation, that all the more remarkable 
atmospheric cbangea resulted from the direct inter- 
vention of spirits.' Bain seems to have been com- 
monly associated, as it still is in the Chnrch of 
England, with the interventioa of the Deity ; but 
wind and hail were pecnliarly identified with the 
Devil. If the Devil could originate a tempest, it 
followed, as a necessary consequence, that witches 
who had entered into compact with hir^ had the 
same power. 

The same principles of argument applied to disease. 
The Devil had afflicted Job with horrible diseaseB, 
and might therefore afflict others. Great pestilences 
were constantly described in tbe Old Testament as 
the acta of the angels ; and the Devil, by the per- 
mission of the Deity and by virtue of hia angelio 
capacities, might therefore easily produce them. The 
history of the demoniacs proves that devils conld 
master and derange the bodily fanctiona ; and, tliere- 
fore, to deny that they cou.ld produce disease, would 
be to impugn the veracity of these narratives ; and 
the later ecclesiastical testimony on tlie subject, if 
i, at Ieast> extremely strong. As, 
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I therefore, tte more fitriiiDg atmosplieric dishirlianeea 
•were ascribed generally to the Devil ; and, wlien the 
injury was spread over a sraall area, to witches ; bo, 
the peatileiices which desolated cationB were deemed 
Bnpematnral ; and every strange and nnacconntable 

I disease that fell npon an individual, a result of the 
mahce of a sorcerer. If the witch could produce dis- 
ease by her incantations, there was no difficulty in 
IwKeTing that she conld also remove it.' 
These propositior^s were onanimously and firmly 
leheved. They were iUuatrated by anecdotes, the 
countless nnmhers of which can only be appreciated 
by those who have studied the literature at its source. 
They were indelibly graven on the minds of men by 
Jmndreda of trials and of executions, and they were 
admitted by almost all the ablest men in Christendom. 
^ There were other details, however, which excited 
MnBiderable diacassion. One of the most striking 

rero proven it fehrifl. toss is, 
dementiit. phthisie. hjdropsia, 
ant Hliqua tnmefaptio camin in 
corpore, aive apoBtema extrinse- 
cus apparene • qnandoqns vero 

quod apostema sit ad™ tPmbilfi 
et incurs) lie quod nulla para 



' Ihare can ba little donbt 
tliat a ranBidEml'le amount of 
poisoomg was mixed up with 
the Ttitch cases. InHgeewhen 
medical knowledge vsb ecsntj 
Bjid poat-mortem Exam nations 
nnknown, tlue cnma was pecn 
liarly dreaded and appearpd 
pecaliarlf mjsteriDUB On the 
oUior bond, it u equally ceil am 
that the witches coustantl; em 
ploffid their knovledgc of the 
property of herbs foe the pur 
poae of curing disease and that 
the? attained i a this respe t a 
ctdll whielivraB hardW eqaallod 
W the regular pnu. lit loners To 
the evidence vh h M i.hekt 
im coUertsd on this matter 
I may add a atnking passafie 
tma GrillanduB Quandoque 



et Ti 

Vere potest, nisi aroedat alins 
malefleuB sive sort legus qui 
cunfn nis medelis et remediia 
tegntudiQpm ipeam maleficsia 
toUal, quam fac le et bren 
tempore removere potest cteten 
Ten, roed i, qui artem ipaius 
medicin e proStentur n h 1 va 
lent at DesciBUt affeire ivme 
dura (Mill Mai vol ii. 
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of theae waa the transportation of witotes tbrongli 
the air. That an old woman could be carried soma 
hnndreda of miles in a few mmntes on a broomstick 
or a goat, or in any other way the Devil might select, 
would, in the present day, be regarded as bo essen- 
tially and groteaqnely abaurd, that it is probable that 
no conceivable amonnt of teBtimony wonld convince 
men of its reality. At the period of which I am 
writing, thia rationalintic spirit did undoubtedly exist 
in a few minds ; for it is noticed, thongh with ex- 
treme contempt, hy some of the writers on the sub- 
ject, who treated it aa a manifest mental aberration, 
but it had not yet assumed any importance. The 
measure of probability was atill essentially theo- 
logical ; and the only question that was asked was, 
how far the narratives coTiformed with the theological 
conception of a spirit. On this point there seemed, 
at first sight, much difficulty, and considerable in- 
genuity was applied to elucidating it. Satan, it was 
rem.embered, had borne Christ through the air, and 
placed him on a pinnacle of the temple ; and there- 
fore, said St. Thomas Aquinas, if he could do this to 
one body he could do it to all. The prophet Habok- 
kuk had been transported by a spirit from Judea to 
Babylon, and Philip the Evangelist had been the 
object of a similar miracle. St. Paul had likewise 
been carried, perhaps in the body, inta the third 
heaven. 

This evidence was ample and conclusive; but other 
perplexing difficulties arose. Nothing in the witch 
trials was more minutely described than the witches' 
Sabbath, and many hundreds of women had been 
burnt alive for attending it. Occasionally, however, 
it happened that, when a woman had been condemned 
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on this charge by lier own confeKsion, or by the 
evidence of other witches, her husband, came forward 
and swore that his wife had not left his aide during 
the night in question. The testimony of ho near a 
relative might, perhaps, be ciplained by perjury ; 
but other evidence was adduced which it was more 
difEcult to evade. It was stated that women were 
often found lying in a state of trance, insensible to 
pain, and without the smallest sign of life ; that, after 
a time, their conacionanesa returned ; and that they 
then confessed that they had been at t!ie witches' 
Sabbath. These statenienta eoon attracted the atten- 
tion of theologiana, who were much divided in their 
jndgmeata. Some were of opinion that the witch 
waa labonring nnder a delusion of the Devil ; but 
they often added that, as the delusion originated in 
a compact, she ahonld, notwithstanding, be burned. 
Others suggested a, bolder and very startling expla- 
nation. That the same portion of matter cannot be 
in two places at once, is a proposition which rests 
entirely on the laws of nature ; but those laws have 
no eiiatence for the miracnlouB; and the miracle of 
tran substantiation seems to destroy all the improba- 
bility of tbo plnri-presence of a human body. At all 
events, the Devil might fumiah, for the occasion, & 
duplicate body ; in order to baffle the ministers of 
justice. This latter opinion became extremely popu- 
lar among theologians ; and two famous Catholic 
miracles ■were triumphantly quoted in its support. 
St. Ambrose was, on one occasion, celebrating mass 
in a church at Milan, when he suddenly paused in 
the midst of the service. His head sank upon the 
altar, and he remained motionless, as in a trance, for 
the space of three hours. The congregation waited 
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Bilently for the benediction. At last, tte copscious- 
nesa of the eaint returned, and he assured his hearers 
that he had been officiating at Tours at the burial of 
St. Martin, a statement which was, of course, in a 
few days, verified. A siniiTar miracle was related of 
St. Clement. This early saint, in the midst of a mass 
at Rome, was called a'way to consecrate a church at 
Pisa. Wis body, or an angel who had assumed its 
form, remained at Rome ; but the saint was at the 
same time present at Pisa, where he left some drops 
of blood npon the marble for a memorial of the 
miracle.' On the whole, the most general opinion 
seems to have been, that the witches were sometimes 
transported to the Sabbath in body, and sometimes 
in spirit; and the devils occasionally assumed their 
forms in order to baffle the sagacity of the judges.* 

Another important and much discussed depart- 
ment, was the connectioa between evil spirits and 
animals. That the Devil could assume the form of 
any animal^ he pleased, seema to have been generally 

' Spina, DeStrigihus (1622), Bupposcd to be in espaeial con- 
cap, li, nection itith Bpirita. Dsbio 

' All the phenompua of sam- mentloiiB tiiat the ani^ieDt Irish 

Dambnlisni were mixed upvitli hod Euch a veneration for 

the question. See e.g., Spina, wolves that thej ware amns- 

cap. I. ajid xi., vhere it ia tomed to pray for their ealva- 

fully discussed. Many curious tion, and to choose them as 

notions Were held about eoni- godfathers for ihoir children 

nambnliem. One opinion was, (ThiPrs' Sifperaf. voL ii. p. 198). 

that the somnambuliBts had Beelaebub, as is well known, 

EBver been baptised, or had was god of flieB, 'par ca qu'il 

been baptised by a drunken n'y avoit paa una mouche ea 

prieat, Bon temple, commo on diet qn'an 

' This belief was probably Palais de Venise il n'y a pa« 

Bustained by Ihe great use une bkuIc moiiche et an PalaiB 

made of nnimals in Chriatian deTolMe qu'il n'y en a qn'une, 

Bjniboliam as represcnlatiTfs qui n'est paa chose estrange on 

of moral qualities. In difffifcnt nouvt-lle, car nous lisona qua 

districtB different animals were Iss Cyiinai'ques, apris avmr 
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admitted ; and it presented no difficulty to thoBs wW 
remeinhered ttat tLe first appearance of that person- 
age on earth was as a serpent, and that on one occaaioii 
a legion of devils had entered into a herd of sivine. 
St. Jerome also assures ns that, in the desert, St. 
Antony had met a centaur and a fann— a little man 
with homa growing from his forehead — who were 
possibly devils ;' and at all events, at a later period, 
the lives of the saints represent evil spirita in the 
form of animals aa not unfrequont. Lycauthropy, 
however, or the transformation of witch ea into 
wolves, presented more difficulty. The history of 
Hebuehadnezzar, and the conversion of Lot's wife, 
were, it ia true, eagerly alleged in support of its 
possibility ; but it was impossible to forgot tLat 
St. Angustine appeared to regard lycauthropy as a 
fable, and that a canon of the council of Ancyra had 
emphatically condemned the belief. On the other 
hand, that behef had been very widely diffiised among 
the ancients. It had been accepted by many of the 

BicrifiA au dieu Acaron, dieu fflllowetipcan there la between 

del mouoheB, et lea Grecs a Christ and Bulial ' CWier, Ss 

Jupiter, Bnrnomin^ Mjiodea, Fmst. Dsm. p. 567). The 

tfeat k dire nioachard, toutee ascription of intelligenee to 

lee mandiEB B'envolaient en animals was general through 

nae anee, comme nous liGons the middle egea, but It was 

en Panaaniae In Arcodkii et most prominent in the Celtic 

en Ftine an livro xns. cap. 6 ' race. Sec a curioue chapter 

(Bodin.JWmon.j). 16). Dancing on mystic animals in DalyeU'e 

■bears and other intellignnt aiii- Stijwrsft'iions of Scoilimd, and 

innls seem to have been also also the essay of Eenan on 

connected with the Devil : and Ct^tiaFoetry. Mnratori (.^(ig. 

an old council anathematised Itat. Bus. Jiii.) quotes an 

at once magicians who have amusing passage &om a writer 

abandoned their Creator, for- of tlie elevench century, con- 

o-tellets, and those ' qui ceming a dog which in that 

as ant similes bestias ad century' was ' moved by the 

um et porniciem flimplicio- spirit of Pytho.' 

a ciroumlerunt'— 'for what ' Vita S. Panli. 
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greatest and most ortbodoi theologians, by the in- 
qnisitora wlio were commisaioned by the popes, and 
by the law courts of most countriea. The evidence 
on which it rested was veiy curious and definite. If 
the witch was wounded in the form of an animal, aho 
retained that wound in her human form, and hun- 
dreds of such cases were alleged before the tribunals. 
Sometimes the hunter, having severed the paw of hia 
assailant, retained it as a trophy ; but when he 
opened hia hag, he discovered in it only a bleeding 
hand, which he recognised as the hand of his wife.' 

' L'eiistence des lonpB- 
gsrona esC atlcst^B par Vir- 
gile, Solin, SCrabon, Pomponius 
MbK DionjaiuB Afer, Varron, 
Rt par toua lea jDriBconsultes 
et dSmonomaneH des derniers 
BiAcles. A peine commfin^it- 
on A en doQter sous Louis XYV ' 
(PJancej, J}ici, infernal, Ly- 
canlhTiaiie). Bodin, in hie chHp- 
tet on Ljisntlinipj, ftnd in our 
own day, Madden (vol. i, pp. 
334-358), bare collected man; 
additional authorilits. St. Au- 
gUBtJne notices the subject with 
considerable hesitation, but ou 
the whole inclines, as I have 
said, towards incredulity (Civ. 
ifei, lib. iTiii. c IT. IS). He 
also tells us that in his time 
there were some innkeepers, 
who were said to gire their 
Roests drugs in cheese, and 
Uius to turn them into animals 
{Bid). In the Salic laws of 
the fifth century there is a 
curious enactment ' that any 
BorcereBs who has deroured a 
man should on conrietiDn be 
fined 200 sous ' (Oarioet, p. 6). 
To come down to a later period, 



ve find, according to Bodin, 
Paracelsna and Ffirnel, ths 
diief physician of Henry IT., 
holding the belief in lycan- 
thropy. There ig prohablyno 
country in Europe — perhaps no 
country in the world — in which 
Bome form of this Enperstitioa 
has not existed. It n^ed, how- 
abounded — among the Jura, in 
Norway, Russia, Ireland (where 
the inhabitants of Ossory, ac- 
cording to Camden, were said 
to tecome wolves once every 
eeveu years), in the Pyrenees 
andQreecfl. The Italian women 
usually became cats. In the 
East (OS the Arabian Nights 
show) QiTLny forms were as- 
sumed. AlVenchjadge named 
£oguet, at the end of the six- 
teenth centuij, devoted himself 
especially to the sutijeet, bnmt 
multitudes of ' 
wrote a book a 
drew up a code ii 
permitted ordinary witches to 
be strangled hefore they ware 
burnt, but excepted Ijean- 
thropes, who were to be burnt 
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The last class of anecdotes I sliall notice ia that 
which appears to have grown out of the Catholic 
conception of celibacy. I mean the acconnts of the 
influence of Tritchcraft upon the passions. 

It is not difficult to conceive the order of ideas 
that produced that passionate horror of the fair sex 
which ifl such a striking characteristic of -old Catholic 
theology. Celibacy was universally regarded as the 
highest form of virtue, and in order to make it ac- 
ceptable, theologians exhausted all the resources of 
their eloquence in describing the iiiiqaity of those 
whose charms had rendered it so rare. Hence, the 
'long and fiery disquisitions on the unparalleled ma- 
lty, the inconceivable subtlety, the frivolity, the 
Lthfnlness, the nnconquera,bly evil propensities 
omen, which were the terror of one age, and 
which became the amusement of the ne\t. It is not 
very easy to read these diatribes with perfect 
^gravity j but they acquire a certain melancholy aig- 
siflcance, from the fiict that the teaching they repre- 
Mnt had probably a considerable influence in pre- 
diBposing men to believe in witches ; and also in 
producing the extreme callousness with which the 
sufferings of the victims were contemplated. The 
hion why the immense majority of those who 

(QacinoC, pp. 298-302). JDsUuice of the developmeiit 

e cuntFuvecey about the of the miraculous. See oUo 

na^tj of tbe trunsformatioD, Btiuiquelot, La L^aikropie. 

Sodin supported Ihe affirma- Among the many mad notiona 

lire, and Sinafaldiut the nega- of the AbysGtaians, perhaps the 

ttve side. Thure is a form of maddest is their belief that 

nKmomaDia under wbieh men blacksmiths and ptjtters con 

.believe themselves to be ani- change themseivFB iutohjenas, 

I, which ia doubtlesii the and ought therefore to be es.- 

OB around which the tye- eluded from the sai^rament 

was formed — a atriSing (Uecter, Epid p. 120). 
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F sorcery stoold be ivomen, early 
attracted attention ; and it was generally answered, 
not by the aenaibility of their nervous constitution, 
and by tbeir consequent liability to religiouB nioiHV- 
mania and epidemics, but by the inherent "wicked- 
neaa of the sex. There was no subject on which the 
old writers expatiated with more indignant elo- 
quence, or with more copious illnatration.' Cato, 
they said, had declared that 'if the world were only 
free from women, men would not be without the 
converse of the goda.' Cicero had said, that ' many 
motives will urge men to one crime, but that one 
passion will impel women to all crimes.' Solomon, 
whose means of observation had in this respect been 
exceedingly extensive, had snmmed up hia experience 
in a long series of the most crushing apophthegms. 
Chryaostom only interpreted the general sentiment 
of the Fathers, when he pronounced woman to be ' a 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly Eascination, and 
a painted 01.' Doctor after doctor echoed the same 
Ingubrioua strain, ransacked the pages of history for 
illustrations of the enormities of the sex, and mar- 
shalled the ecclesiastical testimonies on the subject 
with the most imperturbable earnestness and solem- 
nity. Men who had most seriously formed this 
estimate of the great majority of women ; who es- 
teemed celibacy the highest of virtues, and every 
tomptfttion to abandon it the direct consequence of 
Satanic presence ; came, by a very natural process, 
to regard all the ' phenomena of love ' Bs most 
especially under the influence of the Devil. Hence, 
iDge chapter on the subject in 
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those wild gleama of sliunge and groteaque n 
which, from time to time, light up the literatare of 
witchcraft, Incubi and Succnbi were for ever wan- 
dering among mankind, alluring by more thau 
human charms the unwary to their Hestraction, and 
laying plota which were hut too often eucceBsfiil 
against the virtne of the saints. Sometimes, the 
witches kind.led in the monaatic breast a more ter- 
restrial &re ; and men told, with bated breath, how, 
under the apell of a vindictive woman, fonr sncceK- 
sive abbots in a German monastery had been wasted 
away by an unholy flame.' Occasionally, with a 
still more refined malice, the Evil One assumed the 
appearance of acme noted divine, in order to bring 
discredit npon his character ; and an astonished 
maiden saw, prostrate at her feet, the form of one 
whom she knew to be a bishop, and whom she 
believed to be a saint ! - Nor was it only among 
those who were bound to celibacy that the deadly 
influences were exercised. The witches were con- 
tinnaUy disturbing, by tbeir machinations, the joys 
of wedlock ; and none can tell how many hundreds 
have died in agonies for afflicting with barrenness the 
marriage bed.^ 



' Sprengor, Para I. QuKst. 
Tii. At the request of St. Sert- 
nuB and St. Equitius tbe sngelc 
performed ou those sainta a 
coontfirafting anrgical opera- 
tion (Niflec, Fannie de Ma)., 



uddreaaes to a, lady, bnt wheu 
diseovared, crept under a bed, 
suffered bimsetT to be drBeged 
unt. and declared that he vna 
tba vecituble biebop. Happily, 
nfler a, timf. a miracle van 
wrought which cleared the 
' See tlie curious story of St. reputiitiou of the calumuiatad 
SjlvanoB, Biahop of Nazareth, prelate. 

in Sprenger (Pars II. Quseat. 1, 'As few people cealiae tbe 
eap. n.). The Devil not only degree in which ihese superati- 

bol; man, in oider lo pay his Church which claims infalli- 
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I make no apology for having dwelt so long on & 
series of doctrines and arguments wliicli the reader 
win probably deem very puerile, because their im- ' 
portanoe depends, not on their intrinsic value, but 
upon their relatton to the history of opinions. The 
follies of the past, wben they wave adopted by the 
■wisest men, are well worthy of study ; and, in the 
case before ns, they furnish, I think, an invalnable 
cine to the laws of intellectual development. It is 
often and truly said, that past ages were pre-emi- 
nently credulous, as compared with our own ; yet 
the difference is not so much iu tte amount of tha 
credulity, as in the direction which it takes. Men 



biU^. I may mention t}iat tlis 
realiCj of this particular crime 
was irapUed, and ita perpetra- 
tors anathematised 1:17 the pto- 
Tiacial cotmcils nr sjnods o! 
TrojflS, Lyons, Milan, Tonrs, 
BourgeB, Narhoane, Ferrara, 
SL Mulo. MontCaBEin, Orleans, 
and GKnoble, by the Ititnala 
of Antnn, Chartpes, Pirigueui, 
Atun, Evreux, Paris, Angers, 
Anas, ChAlons, Bologna, 
Troyes, Boorgea, Alat, Bean- 
vais, Meaui, Eheims, &c,, and 
liy the decrees of a long series 
of biahopa (ThioTB, Svp. pop., 
torn. iT. ch. vii.). It was held, 
as fat as I know, without a 
single exception, by all the 
inqaisitors who preBided at 
the witch-eourts, ani! Sprenger 
giree a long ao^omit of the 
methods which were generally 
employed in convicting those 
who were accused of the crime. 
Montaigne appt^rs to hare been 
the first who openly denied it, 
uciibing to the imagination 



what the orthodoi ascribed to 
the Detit ; and this opinion 
seems soon to have become a 
characteristic of free-thinkers 
in France; for Thiers (who 
wrote in 167S) complains that 
' Les (sprits forts et les libertiiu 
qni donnent tout k la nature, 
et qui on jugent des choses que 
par la raison, ne veulent pas 
ae persuader que de □onveauz- 
mariis poissent par I'lirtifloe et 
la malice du d^oiou estre em- 
pSches de se rendre le devoir 
conjugal' (p. B67)^a very 
wicked incredulity — ' poisque 
I'Eglise, qui est couduita par le 
Saint-Esprit, et qui par cons^ 
quent ne pent errer, reconnoSt 
qu'il se fait par ropiration dn 
d^mon' (p. 673). The same 
writer shows that the belief 
eiiatsd in the Church in the 
lime of TheodoEius (p. 608). 
The last sorcerer who waa 
burnt in France perished on 
this charge (Oarinet, p. 366). 
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always prepared to accept, on very alight evi- 
dence, what they believe to be exceediiigly probable. 
Their measure of probability ultimately determines 
the details of their creed, and it is itself perpetually 
changing under the iafluence of civilisation. In the 
middle ages, and in the sixteenth, and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, the meaaore of proba- 
bility was essentially theological. Men seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere that was entirely nnaecukr. 
Their intellectual and imaginative eonceptiona were 
^ coloured by theological associations ; and they 
accepted with cheerful alacrity, any anecdote which 
harmonised with their habitual meditations. The 
prediaposition to believe in the miraculoua ■was 80 
great, that it constructed, oat of a few natural fiwts, 
thia vaat and complicated system of witchcraft ; 
accumulated around it an immense mass of the most 
varied and circumstantial evidence; persuaded all 
the ablest men for many centuries that it waa in- 
coiitestably true ; conducted it unshaken through the 
scrutiny of the law-conris of every European aation ; 
and consigned tens of thousands of victims to a 
fearful and unlamented death. There was not the 
amallest deaira to explain away or soften down 
miracttloua accounts, in order to make them harmo- 
nise with experience, because the minds of men were 
twmpletely imbued with an order of ideas that had 
no connectioa with experience. If we could per- 
ceive evil spirits, untrammelled by the lawa of 
■matter, actually hovering around us ; if we could 
ohaerve them watching every action with a deadly 
malignity, seeking with all the energies of super- 
hnman power the misery of mankind ; and darkening 
with their awful aspect every sphere in which we 
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move ; if ■we could see the angel of destruction. 
brftudiBliiiig the sword of death over the Assyrian 
hosts, or over the streets of Jerusalem ; and could 
behold Satan transporting Christ through the air, or 
the demoniacs foaming in agony beneath his grasp, 
wo should probably reason on these matters in mncli 
the same spirit as the theologians of the fifWnth 
and sixteenth centuries. Our minds would be so 
pervaded by these awful images, that they would 
form a measure of probability entirely different from 
that which is formed by the erperience of life; a 
nervous consciousness of the continual presence oC 
evil spirits would accompany uB for ever ; and would 
for ever predispose us to diaoover manifesiationa of 
their power. 

The foregoing pages wih, I trust, be aufBcient to 
elucidate the leading causes upon which witchcraft 
depended. They will show that it resulted, not from 
accidental circumstances, individual eceentricifieB, or 
even scientific ignorance, but from a general predis- 
position to see Satanic agency in life. It grew from, 
and it reflected, the prevailing modes of reUgiona 
thought ; ajid it dechned only when those modes 
were weakened or destroyed. In almost every period 
of the middle ages, there had been a few men who 
in some degree dissented from the common auper- 
Htitions ; but their opinions were deemed entirely 
incomprehensible, and they exercised no appreoiabla 
influence npon their contemporaries. Indeed, their 
doctiines being generally veiled in the mystical form, 
were so perverted and materialised, that they not nn- 
frequently increased the prevailing gloom. As long 
as the general credulity continued, as long as the 
minds of men were directed towards the miraculoaa 
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and the Satanic, no efforts conld eradicate the snper- 
atition. In Buch a condition of thonght, men wonid 
always be more inclined to accept than to reject the 
eriilence. They would refase to Bcrotinise it with 
jealouH snspicion ; and, tliongh they might admit the 
existence of some imposture, they would never qnes- 
tion the substantial justice of the belief. !Not until 
the predisposition was changed ; not until men begtm 
io recoil from these narratives, as palpably and groBsly 
improbable ; not until the Renae of their improbahilify 
BO overpowered the reverence for authority, as to 
make them seek in every way to evade the evidence, 
and to mrice them disbelieve it, even when they were 
nnable to difiprove it, could this deadly superstition bo 
rolled away. Its dechne marks the rise, and its de- 
Btruction the firat triumph, of the spirit of rational- 
ifim in Europe. 

We tequently find, in the writings of the inquisi- 
tors, language which implies that a certain amonnt 
of scepticism was, even in their time, smouldering in 
ids. It was not, indeed, sufficient to make 
any deep impression on public opinion. It is iden- 
Kfied with no great name,' and produced no great 



' I sboiilii, perlmps, Tt 



IKS a disciple of Averroea — 
_)erliapH the foundor of Aver- 
PetOT of Abano, a very famonH rolgm, in Italy — and seFDiB to 
^yncUD and philosopher of bHve fbnn^ a school at Fadna. 
Padua, who di»d in 1306. Hb When he va3 about eighty, he 
ammars to bare pntirely denied vhb accused of magic. It vaa 
the eiiatencB of demons and of said that he had afijuirpd a 
miiaclei; andtoliavesttempted, knowledge of tbe seTsa liberal 
by the asBiatanCB of astrology, arts by seven familiar dpirits 
to construct a general philoso- vhom he kept confined in a 
rdipion, casting the crystal; hut he died before the 
o of each faith, and trial was concluded, so tho in- 
; its riBp and di-stinj to quiaitors Wfre obliged to con- 
once of the stars. He tent themaelves by boining hi« 




book ; but it was yet sufficiently evident to elicit tba 
anxiety of some theologians, 'Those men,' wrote 
GerBon, ' should be treated with scorn, and, indeed, 
sternly corrected, who ridicule theologians whenever 
they epeak of demons, or attribute to demons any 
effects, aa if these things were entirely fabulous. Thia 
error has arisen among some learned men, partly 
through want of faith, and partly through weakness 
and imperfection of intellect .... for, as 
Plato aaya, to refer everything to the senses, and to 
be incapable of turning away from them, is the great- 
est impediment to truth.' ' Sprenger also, in a long 
chapter, instructed theologians how to meet a spirit 
of vague scepticism which had arisen among certain 
laymen ; ' who had, indeed, no fixed method of rea- 
soning, but were blindly groping in the dark, touch- 
ing now on one point, and now on another.' Aa 
aasemhly of doctors of the Umversiiy of Cologne,' 
which was held in 1487, lamented, and severely and 
authoritatively condemned, a HtiU more startling ia- 
Btaace of rebellion, arising from a quarter in which 
it was least to be expected. When the panic was 
raging most fiercely in the diocese of Cologne, some 
priests had attempted to allay the alarm by question- 
ing the reality of the crime. About thirty years 
later. Spina mentions * that, in som.B places, the in- 
num.erable executions had aroused a spirit of most 
acrimonious opposition. Indeed, in the north of 
Italy, a positive rebellion had broken out^ accom- 
panied by a tone of incredulity which that theologian 



of the greatest iif laafpcinna. 
Compare N!iod4,.)lpD;. (pp. 380- 
391); Benaa, Aixrroei (pp. 



58, 269). 

' Malt. Mai. to!, ii. p. 253. 
' Ibid. TOl. i. pp. 480-488. 
' VoL ii. pp. 191, 299, BOO, 
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rpiteonsly laments. ' Moat impradent, moKt uDdevout, 
Rnd most UDfaithful men will not believe the things 
tliey onght to believe ; and wliat is etill more la- 
mentable, they eiert all their influence to obatmct 
those who are destroying the enemies of Christ.' 

»Snch a conduct, Spina justly observes, was fiill of 
danger for those who were gnilty of it^ as tboy might 
themselves be justly punished for conniving at the 
crime ; and it w^s a distinct reflection upon the 
Church which was represented by the inqnisitors ; 
and upon the Pope, by whom the inquisitors were 
commissioned. We find, too, the clergy claiming, in 

»it very peremptory tone, the supreme jurisdiction 
of these cases ; and occasionslly alleging the mJEt- 
oondnct of lay judges who had suffered witches to 
depart unharmed. AH this scepticism, however, ap- 
pears to have been latent and undefined; and it was 
not till 1563 that it was tlirown into a systematic 

I form by John Wier, in his treatise, ' De Pneatigiis 
Dffimonum.' 
Wier was a learned and able Physician of ClSvea. 
He was convinced as a doctor that many of the 
victims wore simply lunatics ; and, being a very 
humane man, was greatly shocked at the STlfferings 
they endured. He was a Protestant; and therefore, 
perhaps, not quite as much trammelled by tradition 
as some of his contemporaries ; though in the present 
day hia reverence for authority would be regarded as 
an absolute infatuation. He had not the slightest 
wish to revolt against any of the first principles of 
the popular teaching, or even to free himself from the 
prevailing modos of thought. He was quite con- 
. ■vinced. that the world was peopled by crowds of 
1 demons, who were constantly workingmiracles among 
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mankind ; and Lib only object was to reconcile Lis 
sense of their ubiquity with, his persuasion that some 
of the phenomena that were deemed snpematnnJ, 
arose from disease. He was of opinion that all the 
witches were labouring under the delnsiona of the 
DeTil, They did not make an unholy compact, or 
ride through the air, or arouse tempests, or produce 
disease, or become the concubines of Satan ; but. the 
Devil bad entered into them, and persuaded them that 
they haddone these things. Thoideaof posseasionwaa 
thus so enlarged as to absorb the idea of witchcraft. 
The bewitched person was truly afBicted by the Devil, 
bnt the Devil had done this directly, and not by the 
intervention of a witch, and had then thrown sus- 
picion upon some old woman, in order that the great- 
est possible amount of suffering might be produced. 
Persona, he said, wove especially liable to diabolical 
possesaion, when their faculties were impaired by 
disease, and their tempers acidulated by suffering. 
In an eloquent and learned chapter on ' the credulity 
and fragility of the female sex,' he stowed, by the 
authority of the Fathers and the Greek philosophers, 
that women were peculiarly subject to evil influences. 
He also showed that the witches, in mental and moral 
infirmities, were pre-eminent among their sex. He 
argued that the word translated witch, in the Levi- 
tical law, may be translated poisoner ; and that the 
patristic notion of the intercourse between angels and 
the antediluvian women, was inadmissilile. The 
gross improbabilities of some parts of the popular 
belief were clearly exhibited, and iUnstrated with 
much unnecessary learning, and the treatise wa8 
prefaced by an earnest appeal to the princes of Europe 
to arrest the efiusion of innocent blood. 
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The scepticism of thie work cannot be regarded as 
andacions. In ffict, "Wier stands alone in the history 
of witchcraft; aad differs essentially from, al! the 
later writers on the snhjoct. Ho forma a link con- 
necting two periods ; he was as fully pervaded by the 
aense of the miraculous as bis opponents, and he 
never dreamed of restricting the sphere of the enper- 
natnral. Such as it was, however, this book was 
the first attack of any importance on the received 
opinions, and eicitcd among learned men considerable 
attention. Three editions -were puhhshed, in a few 
years, at Basle and Amsterdam, which were then 
the centres of indepeadent thought. It was trans- 
lated into French in 1569. It was followed by a 
treatise, 'De Lamiis,' and by a very cnrions cata- 
logue of the leaders, and description of the organisa- 
tion, of hell.' Shortly after the publication of these 
last works, a book appeared in reply, from the pen of 
Bodin, the famous author of the ' Republic,' and one 
of the most distinguished philosophers in Europe. 

Bodin was esteemed, by many of his contempo- 
raries, the ablest man who had then arisen in France ; 
and the verdict haa been but httle qualified by later 
irriters.^ Amid all the distractions of a dissipated 

' ' PBondonionaroliia Dsmo- Jean Bodin, qui apria avoir par 

tana' — oaa of tlie principal una merceilieuBe vivacitA des- 

•onieea of information aliouC prittucompagnded'unjugBineQt 

ttoM salgMt. Ho givea the Boli'le traict^ tout«B lea choses 

M of BBTaaty-two princea, diiinrB, nsturelles et civiUs, 

estimates their snbjecla at hb fnst peut BBtra mescogneu 

7,40S,926 derils. It is not quite pour homma, et euat esti pris 

clsar how mnch he belieFed an infailliblement de nous pour 

the subject. qaelqua intelligence b'II n'euBt 

' A Tery old critic and oppo- laisae dea mariiuoe et Testieea 

Bent of his Tiewa on witchcraft de son humauita dans eatts di- 

qndnclj speaka of himas'Ce monomanie.' (Naud^, Apal., 

premiec homme do la Jmnee, 127 {163fl). Bajla (Uie(. F&il.) 
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and an intrigning court, and all the labonra of a 
judioia! position, he had amasHod an amount of learn- . 
ing so vast siid aovariona, as to place liim in the very 
first rank of the scholars of his nation. He has also 
the fai- higher merit of being one of the chief foimdere 
of pohtical philosophy and political history ; and of 
having anticipated on these subjects many of the con- 
clnaions of onr own day. In hia judicial capacity 
he had presided at some trials of witchcraft. He had 
broaght all the resources of his scholarship to bear 
upon the subject ; and he had written a great part of 
hia ', D^monomanie des Sorciera ' before the appear- 
ance of the last work of Wier. 

The ' Demonomanie dea Sorciera ' ia chiefly &n ap- 
peal to authority, which the anthor deemed on this 
subject BO nnanimpus and so conclusive, that it was 
scarcely poaaible for any sane man to resist it. He 
appealed to the popular belief in aU countries, in aU 
ages, and in all religions. He cit«d the opiniona of 
an immense multitude of the greatest writers of 
pagan antiquity, and of the most illustriona of the 
Fathers. He showed how the laws of all nations 
recognised the existence of witchcraft ; and he col- 
lected hundreds of cases which had been inTestigated 

pronounced Bodin to hare been on pilLtical philosophy had teen 

' one of the chief advocates of oilbec bo comprehensire in his 

libertfof coDScienceofhiatimo.' Bf^hotno, or so copious in hia 

In our own day, Buckle (vol. i. knowledge; none, perhapa, mora 

p. 39S) haa placod him as a.a original, more independent and 

historian above Comines, and feacless in his enaniries — tin) 

on a level vich Macbiavelli ; men alone, indeed, could be 

and Ballun, speaking of the compared wi[h him— Atiatotle 

Bepublio, says, 'Bodin jras- and MacbiaveL' {Biel.o/ Lit. 

oeEsed a highly philosophical vol. ii. p. 68.) Dugald Stewart 

mind, unit^ with the most ie equally encomiastic (IHiiicr- 

ample slores of history and iaiio/i, pp. 52-di). 
iurispmdeQCe. Ho former writer 
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before tiie tribtmals of bis own or of other cotmtries. 
He relates "with the moat minnte and circumstantial 
detail, and witit tlie m.oat unfaltering confidence, all 
the proceedinga of tlie witches' Sabbath, the methods 
■which the wituhes employed in tranaporting them- 
aelveB tbrongb the air, their transformationH, their 
carnal iaterconrse with the DevU, their various means 
of injariug' their enemies, the signs that lead to their 
detection, their confeBsions when condemned, and 
their demeanoni" at the stake. As for the treatise of 
"Wier, he could scarcely find words to eipresa the 
astonishment and the indignation with which he had 
pernsed it. That a pnny doctor should hare dared 
to oppose himself to the authority of all ages ; that 
Le should have such a boundless confidence in his 
own opinions, and such a supreme contempt for the 
wisest of mankind, as to carp and cavil in a sceptical 
Bpirit at the evidence of one of the most notorious of 
existing feta : this was, in truth, the very climaz of 
human arrogance, the very acme of human absurdity. 
Bat, extreme aa was the audacity thus displayed, the 
impiety vraa still greater, Wier ' had armed himaelf 
against God.' His book was a tissue of 'horrible 
blasphemies.' ' No one who is ever so little touched 
with the honour of God, could read such blasphemies 
■without a righteous anger.' Not only had he dared 
to impugn the sentences of so many upright judges ; 
jiot only bad he attempted to save thosg whom Scrip- 
tare and the voice of the Church had branded as the 
worst of criminals ; he had even ventured to publish 
to the world the spells and incantations he had learned 
boja a notorious sorcerer. ' Who could reflect 
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without conatenmtion on the future of CliriBten.- 
dom after sach, fearful disclosures ? Who could ques- 
tion that the knowledge thns disaeminated would 
multiply to an incalculable extent the number of 
witches, would Tastly increase the power of Satan, 
and would be productive of countless snfferinga to 
the innocent ? Under these circumstaacos, 80 for 
&om relaxing the proBeentions for witchcraft and 
sorcery, it was necessary to continue them with a 
redoubled energy ; and surely, no one could be the 
ohjeot of a more just nuspicion than a maji who had 
written so impious a book, and who had shown such 
acquaintance with the secrets of so impious a profea- 
eion. To pardon those whom the law of God con- 
demned to death, was indeed beyond the proidnce of 
princes. Those who were guilty of such an act bad 
outraged the majesty of Heaven. They had virtually 
repudiated the Divine law, and pestilence and femina 



by hie effiirU to prevent prose- 
cntiona tor witchcraft, and hj 
saving the life of a. peoaaDt 
vomEm vham Suviii the iuqui- 
eitor wished to bum. He was, 
COnBeqnentl;, generally thought 
to be in league with the Devil; 
and it is lelated that, on hia 
death-bcd, he drew off from his 
neck a, blact dog, which was a 
demon, exclaiming that it was 
tlie canseof hi8peKljtion(Ga^i- 
Det, pp. 121, 13%. Inhieearl; 
days be bad Btadied magic, and 
had apparentlj come to the 
coDcluBion t^at it lestiad either 

knawledge of the laws of nature 
— a eonclnsioii which he tried 
to enforce in a Look on the 
vauity of Bcience, Hewas im- 



prisoned for a year at Brussels 
on the chofga of magic, and 
ccaselesBly calumniated after 
hia death. Before Wier, pro- 
babt; no one had done bo much 
to eomhat the persecntinn, and 
bis reputatjoa was sacrificed is 
the cause. (See Flancey'B Diet. 
In/era. act. Agrippa, and TMfrf 
Sapersl. vol. i. pp. 142, 143.) 
Naudfi has also devoted a hing 
chapter to Agrippa. Agrippa 
bad not the good fortune to 
please any class of theologjans. 
Among die Catholics ha wag 
regarded with extreme horror ; 
and Calvin, in bis work De 
Scandalis, treats him as one of 
the chief contemners of Uie 
Gospel. 
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nronld ineTitably desolate their dominions,' One 
btal example there had heen, of a king tampering 
ith hia duty in this respect. Charles IX. had epared 
llie life of the fiiraous- sorcerer, Troia Eehelles, on 
idition of his informing against his colleagnes ; 
'jiad it is to this grievous ain that the early death of 
ttie Idcg is most probably to be ascribed : ' For the 
■word of God is very certain, that he who suffers a 
man worthy of death to escape, draws the punishment 
upon himself, as the prophet said to King Ahab, that 
he should die for having pardoned a man worthy of 
death. For no one had ever heard of pardon being 
accorded to sorcerers.' " 

Snch were the opinions which were promulgated, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, by one of 
the moat advanced intellects of one of the leading 
natjona of Europe ; promulgated, too, with a tone of 
confidence and of triumpii that shows how fully tha 
writer could count upon the sympathies of hia readers. 
Tie ' Demonomanie des Sorciers ' appeared in 1581, 
Only seven years afterwards, Montaigne published 
the first great sceptical work in the French language i 
and, Rmong the many subjects on which his scepti- 
pfj rm wea turned, witchcraft occupied a prominent 
place. It would be scarcely possible to conceive a 
.^oore strikiiig contrast, than his treatment of it pre- 
its to the works of Bodin and of Wier. The vast 
thority which those writers loved to array, 
imd by which they shaped the whole course of their 
reaaoning, is calmly and unhesitatingly discarded. 
The paasion for the miraculous, the absorbing sense of 
diabolical capacities, have all vanished like a dream. 
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The old theological measure of probability Las com- 
pletely disappeared, aud ia i-eplaced by a shrewd 
fiecular common sense. The statementB of the 
witches were pronounced intrinsically incredible. 
The dreams of a disordered imagination, or the 
terrors of the rack, would account for many of them j 
bnt even when it is impossible to eiplain away the 
evidence, it ia qnite nnneeessary to beheve it. ' There 
are,' he said, ' proofs and arguments that are founded 
on experience and fects. I do not pretend to unravel 
them. I often cut them, as Alexander did the kuot. 
After all, it is setting a high value upon our opinions, 
to Toast men alive on account of them.' We may not 
be able to discover an adequate solution of some 
statements on the subject, but we should consider — 
and he here anticipated a mode of argument which 
was destined long afterwards to assume a most pro- 
minent place in theological controversy — ^that it ia 
fer more probable that our senses should deceive 
us, than that an old woman should be carried up a 
ohLumey on a broomstick ; and that it ia &r less 
astonishing that witnesses should lie, than that 
witches should perform the acta that were alleged.' 

It has been justly remarked by Malebranche, that 
Montaigne ia an example of a writer who had no pre- 
tensions to be a great reasoner; but who nevertheless 
exercised a most profound and g;eneral intliience upoa 
the opinions of mankind. It is not, I think, difficult 
to discover the explanation of the fact. In an t 
which was still spell-bouad by the fascinations of the 
past he applied to every question a judgment entirely 
unclouded by the imaginations of theologians, and 
unshackled b^ the dictates of authority. His origin 
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.naUty consists, not so much in bia definite opinions or 
lents, n,B in tiie general tone and character 
of his mind. He was the first French author who 
lad entirely emancipated himaeif from the retro- 
ictive habits of thonght that had so long been 
iversal ; who ventured to judge all qneations by a 
i»ecular standard, by the light of common sense, by 
asure of probability which is furnished by 
daily experience. He was, no donbt, perfectly 
*ware that ' the laws of Plato, of the twelve tables, 
■ti the consuls, of the emperors, and of all nations 
and legislators — Psrsian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Itahao, Spanish, English — had de- 
creed capital penalties against sorcerers ;' he knew 
that ' prophets, theologians, doctors, judges, and 
magistrates, had elucidated the reality of the crime 
by many thousand violent presumptions, accuBatioiiH, 
testimoniea, convictioua, repentances, and voluntuy 
.confeaaions, persisted in to death ; ' ' but he was also 
isible of the extreme fallibihty of the human judg- 
int ; of the facility with which the mind discoyers, 
:hl the phenomena of history, a reflection of its pre- 
conceived notions ; and of the rapidity with which 
Bystema of fiction are formed in a credulous and un- 
discrimiinating age. Wliile Catholics, Protestants, 
and Deists were vying with each other in their ado- 
ration of the past; while the ambition of every 
scholar and of every theologian was to form around 
nd an atmosphere of thought that bore no re- 
to the world that was ahont him ; while know- 
was made the bond-slave of credulity, and 
whose intellects were most shackled by preju- 
were regarded as the wisest of mankind, it was 
'BodiD, p. 252. 
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the merit of Montaigno to rise, by the force of hia 
mBscnline genius, into the clear world of reality; 
to jndge the opinions of his age, with an intellect 
that was invigorated but not enslaved by knowledge ; 
and to contemplate the systems of the past, without 
being dazzled by the reverenc-e that had suirotmded 
therti. Ho looked down npon tbe broad field of his- 
tory, upon its clashing enthnaiasms, Its discordant 
systems, the ebb and flow of its over-changing belief 
and ho drew from the contemplation a lesRon widely 
different from his contemporaries. He did not, it is 
true, fully recognise those moral principles which 
shine with an unchanging splendour abovo the flnc- 
tnatione of speculative opinions ; lie did not discover 
the great laws of eternal development, which preside 
over and direct the progress of belief infnso order 
into the seeming chaos, and reveal in every apparent . 
aberration a purpose and a meaning ; but he, at least, 
obtained an intense and realised perception of the 
fallibility of the human intellect ; a keen sense of the 
absurdity of an absolute deference to the past; and 
of the danger of punishing men with death on 
account of opinions concerning which we can have 
BO little assurance. These things led him to suspect 
that witchcraft might be a delusion. The bent and 
character of his mind led him to believe tbat witch- 
craft was grossly improbable. He was the first great 
representative of the modem secular and rationalistic 
spirit. By extricating hia mind from the traJumels of 
the past, he had learned to judge the narratives of 
diaboHcal intervention by a standard and with a 
spirit that had been long unknown. The predisposi- 
tion of the old tbeologinjis had been to believe that 
the pienomena of witchcraft were all prodneed by tho 
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r Devil ; and ■when some manifest signB of madness or 
of impoatnre wore exhibited, they attempted to ac- 
commodate them to theii" Hnpematnral theory. The 
strong prediapoaition of Montaigne was to regard 
■witchcraft aa the resnlt of natural cansea ; and, there- 

Ifore, thongh be did not attempt to explain all the 
statements which he had heard, he "waB convinced 
that no conceivable improbabihty conld be as g7«at 
as that which wotJd be involved in their reception. 
5Tiie ■was not the happy gness of ignorance. It was 
the direct result of a mode of thought which he 
applied to all theological questions. Fifly years 
earlier, a book embodying such conceptions ■would 
have appeared entirely incomprehensible, and its 
author would perhaps have been biuTit. At the close 
of the sixteenth centnry, the minds of taen were pre- 
paj«d for its reception, and it fiashed like a revelation 
npon France. From the pabHcation of the essays of 
Montaigne, we may date the infinence of that gifted 

tnnd ever enlarging rationalistic school, which gradu- 
ilfly effected the destruction of the belief in witch- 
graft, not by refuting or explaining its evidence, but 
simplj by making men more and more senaible of its 
intrinsic absurdity. 

Thirteen years after Montaigne, Charron wrote 

»luB famous treatise on ' Wiadom.' In this work he 
Bystematiaed many of the opinions of Montaigne ; 
but exhibited far less genius and originahty than his 
predecessor. Like Montaigne he looked vrith aver- 
sion on the miraculous ; but, like Montaigne, his 
scepticism arose, not from any formal examination of 
evidence, but from a. deep sense of the antecedent 
improbability. That which Montaigne had throvro 
P into the ibnn of strong doubt, Charron almost threw 
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into the form of a, denial. AH througli the seven- 
teenth century, the eame modes of thongkt continued, 
slowly bnt steadily sapping the old belief ; bnt, thongli 
the industry of modem antiquarians haa exhnmed 
two or three obscure works that were published on 
the subject,' those works never seem to have at- 
tracted any serious attention, or to have had any ap- 
preciable iiiSuence in aoclerating the movement. It 
presenta a epectacJe, not of argument or of conflict, 
bnt of a silent evanescence and decay. The priests 
continued to exorcise the poaseased, to prosecuta 
witches, and to anathematise as infidels aU who 
questioned tbe crime. Many of the lawyers, revert- 
ing to the innumerable enactments in the law-books, 
and to the countless occasions on which the subject 
had been investigated by the tribunals, maintained 
the belief with equal pertinacity ; but outside these 
retrospective classes, the sense of the improbabihiy 
of witchcraft became continually stronger, till ajiy 
anecdote which involved the intervention of the 
Devil, was on that account generally ridiculed. This 
spirit was exhibited specially among those whose 
habits of thought were most secular, and whose 

■ Maury, pp. 221, 222. The coneidoraHa psrt. BaylB(I%»- 

principal of thoao wrlteCB was ieesffifweet, g odli.), Eallahim 

Hands, ■whose jipo^ojie yoHr /es 'L'hoiame do Franco qui aTOit 

Granda Homines SinLpfonnei de le plus do lecture.' He ia said. 

MagU, contaiuB much euriouB to have racouHtmeted some of 

historical irtormation in an ei- tho fiances of the ancients, and 

tremely tiresome form. NaudS to have eiecnteil tliom in pec- 

bIbo wrote an exposure of the son befnre Queea Christina, in 

BoaicmciaQS, and a political Sweden (Hagnin, Origina du 

wori on Coup« -fSfot, emhndj- Vtmre, torn. i. p. 113). The 

ing the principles of Maehia- Apologu was answered by a 

TBUi. He was the first librarian Capucin named D'Autun, in a 

of the Mazarine library, in the ponderous work called L'Jneri- 

finiadation of which he had a didili S^avante. 
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least governed by antLoritj'.i Some 
peat scholars ftnd writers who were fully sensible of 
the improbability of the belief, at the same time re- 
garded the evidence as irresistible, and looked npon 
ihe aabject with a perplexed and timid saspension of 
judgment. La Bmyere said that the principles on 
wliich magic rests seem ■vague, uncertain, and viaion- 
Kty ; but that many embarrassing facta have been 
attested by credible eye-witnesses ; that it appeared 
equally to admit or to deny them, and that it was 
better to take a central position between the credn- 
louB who admitted all, and the freethinkers who re- 
jected aU,^ Even Eayle seems to have looked upon 
it in a. similar spirit.' Descartes, thonj^h he did not, 
as far as I am aware, ever refer directly to the anb- 
probahly exercised a considerable influence upon 
:^ fi>r the tendency of bis teaching was to emancipate 
Jhe mind from the power of tradition, to secularise 
pHlosopby, and to destroy the material notions that 
had long been associated with spirits. Malebranchs 
mentions that in, his time some of the parliaments 
had ceased to hnm witches, and that within their 
jurisdiction the number of witches had declined. Ho 
inferred from this, that the contagious power of ima- 
gination had created many of the phenomena. He 
L^oalysed, with much acuteness, the process of thoiight 

P ''CafiirBiitlesesprila fortsdu pasafr Boi-mSme pour nn offide 

n «Mnraeiiceineatduilix-sepU^me dn diable, on ee que oe Talait 

■ticla qoi a'affbrc^ieiit lea pr?- pas mieui, pour UD iucr^doJe. 

miaTB de combsttra 1b prijugi JjBalibrespenBeurs.leslibartins 

rigutut, da defend?? de mal- comme on leB appelaJt elara, 

hanrsnz fous on d'indiscreta n'avaieiitr que pea de credit.' 

«hBMh8UiacontrelBBtribnna.ui. (Mftmy, p. 221.) 
n WlaJt pour eels du TOurage, ' See llifi pasflaga in Maury, 

tat on riequait, en ctiri^bant k p. 219. 
iauTBT In tite du pr^venu, de ' Ibid. p. 220. 
TOt. I. *K 
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which produced lycanthropy ; bat, being a prieBt, Le 
fotmd it necessary to add, tliat real eorcerera shouid 
undoubtedly be put to death.' Voltaire treated the 
whole Bahjeet with o, acomfu! ridicule ; observed that 
since there had boea philosophers in Prance, witches 
had become proportionately rare, and summed up 
the eccleaiastical authorities for the bcHef as em- 
pliatically as Sprenger or Spina, bnt with a very 
different object.^ 

In the first half of the seventeenth centuiy, the 
civil power uniformly exerted its energies fbr the 
destruction of witches. It was between the pubH- 
cation of the works of Montaigne and of Chamm, 
that Boguefc was presiding at the tribunal of St. 
Claude, where he is said to have burnt 600 persons, 
chiefly for lycanthropy. A few years later, the fifty 
esecntions at Douay, which I have already mentioned, 
took place ; and, in 1642, Cardinal Mazarin wrote a, 
letter to the Bishop of Evreux, congratulating hint 
warmly on the Huccessful zeal ho had manifpated on 
the Buhject.^ Towards the middle of the cenfcuiy, 
however, the growing increduhty had reached those 
in power ; the prosecutions for witchcraft became 
more rare and languid ; and, in l(ji'2, Colbert di- 
rected the magistrates to receive no accusationa of 
sorcery; and commuted in many cases the capital 
punishment for the crime into a sentence of banish- 



elUmenl en commeroa aveo iM 
diablea.' {Ski. PhU. art. Sb- 

rsiUioit.) This I beliare to 
quite troe, bub it vu a 
striUag sign of tbe times, that 
au opponent of magic could say 
so, without ruining hia cause. 
< Garinet, p, 32S. 
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ment. It waa wten some of these comrmitationa had 
been made, that the Parliament of Rouen drew up an 
extremely remarkable address to the king-, protesting, 
in a strain of high religions fervour, against the in- 
dulgence as directly contrary to the Word of God, to 
all the precodenta of Erench law, and to all the tra- 
ditions of the Christian rehgion.' After this time 
fcit few trials for sorcery took place — that of the 
Idirshal of Luxembourg, in 1681, was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable — for the Bcepticiani on tho subject 
had already become very marked, and in the last 
tweniy years of the seventeenth century, only seven 
BOrcerers seem ix> have been burnt in Prance, Stall 
later, in 1718, the Parliament of Bordeaux burnt a 
num upon this charge. After this period there were, 
indeed, one or two trials, but the prisoners were ac- 
quitted ; the star of Volttare had arisen above the 
lorizon, and the unsparing ridicule wliich his foOow- 
era cast upon every anecdote of witches, intimidated 
those vi'ho did not share in the incredulity. The 
formularies for exorcism still continued as they con- 
tinue to the present day in Roman Catholic rituala, 
and they were frequently employed all thrortgh the 
aghteenth centory ; but the more educated membera 
of the clergy for the most part aHowcd the subject 
to fell into neglect, and discouraged the attempts of 
some of the order to revive it. Those who still clung 
to the traditions of the past must have found much 
difficulty in accounting for the progress of the move- 
ment. That Satan Hhould occupy such an eistremely 
PpmTl place in the minds of men was very lamentable, 
but that the miraculous signs of his presence should 
h&ve so completely disappeared, was exceedingly 
I GarinBt, pp. 337, 344. 
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perplexing. At tie begiimiag of the present cenhuy, 
the Abb^ Fiard pnblislied a. work designed to explain 
the difficulty. He showed that the philosophers and 
royolutionista of the last centtiry were the represen- 
tativea of the old sorcerers, that they acted nnder the 
direct inspiration of Satan, aod that their snccess was 
entirely due to Satanic power. Lest, however, it 
should be said thiit this represented rather the moral 
than the miraculous influence of the Evil One, he 
added that many great and startling miracles had 
accompanied the philosophic raovoment, and that 
these miraclea had not even yet ceased. The cures 
of Mesmer and the prophecies of Cagliostro should 
both be ascribed to sttpematural agency ; bat the 
most startling of all the signs of diabolical presence 
was the ever-increasing popularity of ventriloqiuani. 
On this last subject, we are happily not left to our 
own unassisted conjectures, for some learned divines 
of the fourteenth century had solemnly determined 
that man was designed to speak by his month ; and 
that, whenever he spoke in any other way, he did so 
by the assistance of the Dovil.' 

The history of witchcraft in Protestent countries 
differs so little fifom its history in Cathohc ones that 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it at much length. ' 
In both cases, a tendency towards the miraculous was 
the cause of the behef; and the degree of religions 
terrorism regulated the intensity of the persecution. 
In both cases, too, the rise and progreas of a ration- 
alistic spirit were the origin and the measure of its 
decline. In England, there was no regular enact- 
ment against sorcety till 15il, when the nation was 
convulsed by the first paroxysms of the Reformation. 
' Garinet, p. 280. 
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Iflius crime Iiad. indeed been known at an enrlior 
period, and a few execntions had taken place, bat 
■they were very rare ; and, in prodncing them, other 
ifiotiTea seem to have been generally mised with su- 
perstition, Joan of Arc, the coblest of all tlie victimfi 
of the beliei^ perished hy English hands, thongh on 
IVendi soil, and under the sentence of a French 
Bishop. Some years after, the Duchess of Gloucester 
taring been accused by the Cardinal of Beaufort of 
attempting the king's life by sorcery, was compelled 
to do penance, while two of her Bervanta were exe- 
cnted. A few other eases have come down to uh ; 
but, althongh the exti'eme imperfection of the old 
I criminal registers renders it very probable that there 
] yrere others which are forgotten, there can bo little 
[ doubt that the superstition was much less prominent 
"i England than on the Continent.' Owing partly 
k to its insular position, and partly to the intense pO' 
L litical li& that &om the earliest period animated the 
I people, there was formed in England a fearless and 

' The most CompleteantliaFlty thoss vho w^re EentpncMl to 

a thia sulgeet U the ehronolo- other fhan capital piujiahmcnta. 

I ^cel table of facts in Hutchin- All the other writers I bars 

I Mn'B Eueay on Witchcraft seen, plncf the English execn- 

^'(1718). HutehiDson, whawBB tionsfar liigber; and it BeemB, 

& Tery Hempnlous writer, re- I think, certain (hat some cia- 

■Ixioted himeelf for the most cutions escaped tha notice of 

CU) aues of which he had Butchinsaa, whoss estimate is, 
t preeise particulaw, and however, probably much nuarpr 
lie oarefollj gives hia anthori- the truth than thnso of moat 
ties. The number of esecutiona writers. Sea . also Wrighl^a 
he reconnta aa haying taken Scweiy; anfl an artjdefroralie 
pUee in 250 years, amotints to JVe^ iffvini' in ' A Collection 
jMuiy thonsands. OftheBBonly of Cnrioas Tracts on Witch- 
about 140 were in England, craft,' reprinted in 1S33. It is 
I, of Courae. eiclndea those quite impossible to arrive at 
were drowned or mobbed anything like precision on this 
I to death during the trial, and subject. 
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aelf-reliant type of eliaracter easetitially distmct 
from that which was common in Europe, eminently 
free from morbid and sTiperatitioua fcerrorB, and averee 
to the more depressing aspects of Eeligion. ' It was 
natnra], however, that amid the conflictB of the 
Reformation, Bome of t!ie darker superstitions should 
arise ; and we accordingly find Cranmer, in one of 
his articles of yiBitation, directing his clergy to seek 
for 'any that use charms, sorcery, enchantments, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, or any like crafl invented by 
the Devil.' W© find also a very few exeoutiona under 
Henry VIII. ; but in the following reign the law on 
the subject was repealed, and was not renewed till 
the accession of Elizabeth,' New laws were then 
made, which were executed with severity; and Jew- 
ell, when preaching before the queen, adverting to 
the increase of witches, eipreased a hope that the 
penaitieB migM be Htill more rigidly enforced. ' May 
it please your grace,' he added, ' to understand that 
witches and aorcerere within these few years are 
majwellously increased within your grace's realm. 
Tour grace's subjects pine away even unto the death ; 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech 
is benumbed, their senses are bereft. ... I pray 
God they never practise further than upon the sub- 
ject.'* On the whole, however, these laws were far 

I The repeal was probably na!s of tiK Ref. vol, i. p. 11). 

owing to the fact thac witch- Tht multitude of witches uttbe 

craft, and ptilling down crosseH, beginning of the reign of EUaa- 

wBCB combined together; and beth (which Strype notioes) wns 

the law had, tharefore, aPopish the obriona conscquenco of the 

appearance. tarrorisni of the preceding reign, 

' Sermons (Parker Society), and of the relieious changea 

p. 1028. Sttype ascribes to actingintha way Ihavealreauy 

this sermon the law which was described, 
pssaed the following year (.iji- 
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^M milder than those on the Continent. For the first 
^M conviction, witches who were not shown to have 
^m destroyed others by their incantations were only 
^B punished by the pillory and by imprisonment, while 
^P those who were condemned to death perished by the 
gallows instead of the stake. Besides this, torture, 
which had done so mnch to multiply the evidence, 
had always been illegal, though it has occasionaUy 
heen made nse of, ui Dngland, and the witch-findera 
were compelled to content themselves with pricking 
their victims all over in hopes of discovering the 
insensible spot,' with throwing them into the water 
to ascertain whether they would sink or swim, and 
with keeping them during several successive nights 
without sleep, in order to compel them to confess. 
These three methods were habitually employed with 
signal success ; many women were in consequence 
condemned, and a considerable proportion of them 

But snch scenes did not take place without one 
noble protest. A layman named HeginalJ Scott 
published, in 1584, his ' Discovoiy of Witchcraft,' 
in which he unmasked the imposture and the delu- 
sion of the system with a boldness that no previous 
writer had approached, and with an ability which 
few snbeeqaent writers have equalled. Keenly, elo- 
quently, and unflinchingly, ho exposed the atrocious 
tonnenta by which confessions were extorted, the 

' It is worthy of nntiTO that enfoncer cetW ipingle boub Ub 
anestheiiiaisarecognUed BTmp- ongles on de toute e& locguia 
torn of aomo of the epidemic dans les bras, lesjambea ousur 
ibnnsofmiuliieSB. Speaking of tuute autre parUe, Bans proTO' 
that of Morzinea, Dr. Constans qoerrapparenca d'une i 
Buys: 'li'ujieBthkienefaitjainaia dooleureusE.' (Epidiai 
iitaat. •Tai pu pincer, piqiier /{ro-DemoaopalAie ea 
avM une ipiagle les nuihules, 63.) 
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lasity and mjnatice of the maimer in which evidence 
was collected, the egre^ous absurdities that filled the 
writings of the inquisitors, the juggling tricka that 
were ascribed to tlie devil, and the childish folly of 
the magical chanas. He also availed himself in a 
very dexterons manner of the strong Protestant 
feeling, in order to discredit Rtatcmcnta that emanated 
from the Inquisition. If the question was to be 
determinett by argnnient, if it depended simply or 
mainly upon the ability or learning of the contro- 
versialists, the treatise of Scott would have had a 
powerful effect; for it was hy far the ablest attack 
on the prevailing superstition that had over appeared, 
and it was written in the most popular style. As a 
matter of fact it exercised no appreciable influence. 
Witchcraft depended upon general causes, and repre- 
sented the prevailing modes of rehgiouB thought. 
It was therefore entirely unaffected by the attempted 
refntation ; and when James I. mounted the throne, 
hfl found the nation perfectly prepared to second 
him in his zeal against the witches. 

James, although he hated the Puritans, had caught 
in Scotland much of the tone of thought concerning 
Satanic power which the Puritans had always en- 
couraged, and which was exhibited to the highest 
perfection in. the Scottish mind. He was continually 
haunted by the subject. Ho had Jiimself written & 
dialogue upon it ; he had confidently ascribed hia 
stormy passage on his return from Denmark to the 
machinations of the witches,' and he boasted that 

' This atonn was the origin wind, and a confesHion whs 

of one of the moat huiriblo of wrung &om him by tortnre, 

the manj horrible Sivilch trials which, hoWBTer, ho almost im- 

on record. One Dr. Fian Ttaa mediatelj afterwards retracted, 

suspected of having aroused the Every form of torture was in 
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the devil regarded ^'f as the most formidable of 
opponents. Soon after his accession to the throne 
of England, a law was enacted which subjected 
witches to death on the first conviction, even thongh 
they should have inflicted no injury npon their 
neighbonra. This law was passed when Coke was , 
Attorney. General, and Bacon a member of Parlia- 
ment ; and twelve bishops sat upon the Commission, 
to which it was referred.' The prosecutions were 
rapidly mnltipKed throughout the country, but es- 
pecially in Lancashire ; and at the same time the 
general tcne of Uterature was strong'ly tinged with 
the HUperstition. Sir Thomas Browne declared that 
those who denied the existence of witchcraft were 
not only infidels, but also, by implication, atheists.* 
Shakepeare, like most of the other dramatists of his 
time, nf3;ain and again referred to the belief; and we 
owe to it that melancholy picture of Joan of Arc, 

vniD employed to vanquish his thia, ' so deeply had the devil 

obduracy. The honea of his entered idId hia heart, that hse 

legs were broken into Email utterly deniad all that whichha 

pieces in the boot. All the before avouched,' and he was 

taimectsthatS<»)tdehlawbneir burnt unuiufoBfir^. (See aisre 

of were successively applied, black letter tract, repriuted in 

At lut, Uie king (who peraon- Ktcairn's Criminai Trials of 

oily presided over the tortures) Scotland, vol. i. part ii. pp. 213, 

Euggeated a new and more hor- 223.) 

ribledevicB. The prisoner, who ' Maddan's Fhant. vol. i. p. 

Iiad been removed during the 417. 

daliberation, was brought in, ' ' I have ever believed, and 



and (I quot* the contemporary do now know, tiac there a 
nurative) ' his nailes upon all witches ; they that doubt them 
bis fingers were riven and pulled do not only deny them but 



ofF with an InstmmL-nt^ called spirits, and are obliquely and 

in Scottieh, a turkas, wbieii in npon conaeqnmpe a sort, notof 

England wee call a payre nf infidEls, but of atheists.' {Beli- 

pincers, and under overie uayto gio Mediei, p. 21, cd. 1(S72.) 

there was thrust in two ueEdels Sir T. Browne did not, however, 
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wbich IB, perhaps, the darkest blot upon liU genins.* 
Bacon continually inveighed against the follies shown 
by magicians in their researches into nature'; yet in 
one of his moat important works he pronoanced the 
three 'declinations from rehgion'to be 'heresies, 
idolatiy, and witchcraft.' " Selden took up a some- 
what pecuhar and charflcteristic position. He mfun- 
teined that the law condemning women to death for 
witchcraft was perfectly just, but that it was quite 
unnecessary to ascertain whether witchcraft waa a 
possibility. A woman might not be able to destroy 
the life of her neighbonr by her incantations ; but if 
she intended to do so, it waa right that she should 
be hung.' 

But, great as were the exertions made by James to 
extii'pate witchcmft, they completely sink into inaig- 
nificanco before those which were made dnring the 
Commonwealth. As soon as Puritanism gaiued an 
ascendency in the country, as Boon as its ministers 
succeeded in imparting their gloomy tenets to the 



' On the eitent to which ths 
belief was reflected in the di&- 
matio literatnrB of Elizabeth 
and James L, sea Wright^s 
Sorcery, vol. i, pp. 2S6, 396. It 
was B,nerwards the cuslom of 
Voltaira, when decrying the 
genius of Shakspeare, to dwell 
conetantly on such characters 
BS the witches in Ifactieth. But 
Bucb scenes, thoogh in niodera 
times they ma; have an unreal 
and grotesque appearance, did 



of hia moat highly educated and 
gifted con temporaries, believed 
with an unfaltering faith in tha 
reality of wit«hcrafL Shak- 
speare waa, therefore, perfectly 
juBti&ed in introducing into tus 
plays peraonagea who were, of 
all others, most fitted to enbanoe 
the grandeur and the solemnity 
of tragedy, when they faith- 
fully reflected the be)ief of the 
audience. 
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gOTeming classes, the superstition asanmed a, gi- 
gantic magnitude. Daring the teyf jeara of the 
Com TO onwealth, there ia reason to believe that more 
alleged witches perished in England than in the 
whole period before and after.' Nor is t-h'H to be 
ascribed entirely to the judges or the legislators, for 
the judges in former reigna never shrank from con- 
demning witches, and Cromwell waa in most respects 
far superior to his predecessors. It was simply the 
aatural result of Purifaimcal teaching acting on the 
mind, predisposing men to see Satajiic influence in 
life, and consequently eliciting the phenomena of 
witchcraft. A panic on the anbject spread through 
the country ; and anecdotes of Satanic power soon 
crowded in from every side. The county of Suffolk 
was especially agitated, and the famous witch-finder, 
ilattbew Hopkins, pronounced it to be infested with 
witchea. A cflmmLssion waa accordingly issued, and 
two distinguished Presbyterian divines were selected 
by the Parliament to accompany it. It would have 
been impossible to take any measure more calculated 
to stimulate the prosecution, and we accordingly find 
that in Suffolk sixty persons were hung for witch- 
craft in a single year.^ Among others, an Anglican 
clergyman, named Lowes, who was now verging on 
eighty, and who for fifty years had been an irre- 
proachable minister of hia church, fell under the 
suspicion. The unhappy old man was kept awake 
for several successive nights, and poraecutod ' till he 

' Hutchinson, p, 68, Fully empowarod to trEat about 

' This ia nlluded to ia Hiidi- Finding revolted witches out ? 

irm ;— And has not he within a, jear 

'Hath not tiiia ptasent Parha- Hanged threoacore of them ia 

Aledgec Co the devil eeut Second part, Csntoiii. 
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was weary of liia life, and was scarce Bensible of 
what he said or did.' Ho was then thrown into the 
water, condenmed, aad hung. According to the 
Btory which circnlated among the members of the 
Established Church, he maintained his innocence 
manftUly to the end. If we believe the PuritanictJ 
ncoonnt, it wonld apposr that his brain gave way 
under the trial, and that hia accosere extorted from 
him. a wild romance, which was afterwards, with 
many others, reproduced by Baxter ' for the coaver- 
eion of the Sadducee and the infidel,' ' 

We have seen that the conception of witchcraft, 
which had existed in England from the earliest 
period, Bssumed for the first time a certain prominence 
amid the religious terrorism of the Reformation ; 
that its importance gradually increased as the triale 
and executions directed public attention to the 
subject ; and that it, at last, reached its climax under 
the gloomy theology of the Puritans. It now only 
remains for me to trace the history of its decline. 

In pursuing this task, I must repeat that it ia 
impossible to follow the genera] intellectual ten- 
dencies of a nation with the degree of precision with 
which we may review the events or the argmnenta 
they produced. We have aniple evidence that, at a 
certain period of English history, there was mani- 
fested in some classes a strong disposition to regard 
witch stories as absurd ; but we cannot say precisely 

' Baxter Felstea the wbole and (being Dear tlie sea) as he 
etor; nitii trident pleasure, saw a ship under Bail, it mored 
He Eajs, 'Among the rtet, an him to send him to sink. the 
old reading pamotmamfdliomB, ehip, and he coueented, and 
not far from Fmrnliogham. was saw the ship eink before him.' 
onethatwas hnnged, who cod- {U'orld of ^rile.'p. 5S.) For 
fesfl^d that he hod two imps, and tb^ otliar view of tho casOi see 
that one of them was alwHjs Hutchinson, pp. 88-BO, 
putting bim on doing miseliief. 
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Vhen tte idea of grotesquonese was first attached to 
the belief nor can we map ont with exactneHs tie 
atagea of ita progress. Speaking generally, however, 
there can be no doubt that it first became prominent 
in that great sceptical movement which followed the 
Bestoration. The reaction against the austere rigidity 
of the last Government, had produced among the 
gayer classes a sudden outburst of the most derisive 
incredulity. TVom mocking the eolemn gait, the 
nasal twang, and the affected phraseology of the 
Puritans, they naturally proceeded to ridicule their 
doctrines ; and having soon discovered in witchcraft 
abundant mateiiab for their satire, they made dis- 
belief in it one of the testa of fashion. At the same 
tdme the higher intellectual influences were tending 
strongly to produce a eimilar movement among the 
learned. Hobhes, who was the most distinguished 
of living philoBopbers, had directed al! the energies 
of his scepticism against incorporeal substances, had 
treated with nnsparing ridicule the conceptions of 
demons and of apparitions, and had created in his 
disciplea a predisposition to regard them as below 
Contempt.' A similar predisposition was formed by 
ttie philosophy of Bacon, which had then acquired an 
fanmense popularity. The Hoyal Society * had been 
gust established ; a passion for natural philosophy, m.nch 
Wsembling that which preceded the French Revolu- 
tion, had become general ; and the whole force of the 
Engliah. intellect was directed to the study of natural 

' Od Uia opinionB af Hobbos the Eojal Sodaty on^ tluH Bnb- 
ondiiBanTiJBCt. and on hiBgrca' ' '" '"'^ '"" 
inflsence in discrediting thas 
■SpeTBlitione, see Cudworth' 
•fytdicclaal System, voL i. p. 1 16. 



■ Tha (indirect) infliieiice o: 



noticed by Hutchinson, 
.nd indeed most of the vritera 
in witchcraft. See Casaubun 
p. 191. 
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phenomena^ and to the discovery of natural Iivtts. In 
this manner there was formed a general disposition to 
attribute to every event a natiiral cause, which was 
soon followed by a conviction of the absurdity of ex- 
plaining phenomena by a Bnpematnral hypothesis, 
and which rapidly discredited the anecdotes of witches. 
There does not appear to have been any very carefiil 
scrutiny of their details, yet there was a growing 
indisposition to believe them, as they were discordant 
with the modes of tliought which the esperim.ental 
philosophy had produced. 

By the combination of these throe inflnencea a 
profound change was soon effected in the manner 
in which witchcraft was regarded. The sense of its 
improbability beeame for the first time general among 
educated laymen, and the number of the trials 
speedily diminished. In 1664, however, two women 
werehunginSuffolk, under a sentence of Sir Matthew 
Hale, who took the opportunity of declaring that the 
reality of witchcraft was unquestionable ; ' for firsts 
the Scriptures had affirmed so much ; and secondly, 
the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against 
Buch persons, which is an argument of their con- 
fidence of such a crime.' Sir Thomas Browne, who 
was a great physician as weU as a great writer, was 
called as a witness, and swore ' that be was clearly 
of opinion that the persons were bewitched.' ' 

Seventeen years later, the defence of the dying 
belief was taken up by Joseph Glanvil, a divine, who 
in his own day was very famous, and who, I venture 
to tlunk, has been surpassed in genius by few of his 

' The report of this trial ia lalivg to Witcltcn^t {London, 
raprinled m A CoUeetinn of 1B38). ■ 

Bare and Cttriime TraeU re- 
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rBuccessora. Among his contemporaries he sves espe- 
cially praised, as an able scholar and dialectician, and 
as a writer whose style, though not nntinctured by 
the pedantiy of his age, often inmishes the noblest 
mples of that giorions eloquence, so rich in varied 
and majestic harmonics, of which Milton, Sir Thomas 
I Browne, and the early Anghcan divinea were the 
V greatest masters. To na, however, who look npcm 
lis career from the vantage ground of experience, it 
assnmes a still higher interest, for it occupies a most 
important position in the history of that experimental 
philosophy which has become the great guiding in- 

Ifluence of the English mind. As the works of 
Glanvil are far less known than they should be, and 
OS his dfifence of witchcraft was intimately connected 
with his earlier literary enterprises, I shall make no 
Rpology for giving a general outhne of his opinionB. 
To those who only know him as the defender of 
witchcraft, it may appear a somewhat startling para- 
dox to say, tiiat the predominating characteristic of 
the mind of Glanvil was an intense scepticism. He 
has even been termed by a modem critic ' the first 
English writer who Lad thrown scepticism into a 
definite form ; ' and if wo regard this expression aa 
simply implying a profound distrust of human facul- 
ties, and not at all the rejection of any distinct 
dogmatic system, the judgment can hardly ho dis- 
puted. And certainly, it would be difficult to find a 
work displayiug less of the credulity and superstition 
that are commonly attributed to tho beiiovers in 
witchcraft than the treatise on ' The Vanity of 
I Dogmatising or Confidence of Opinions,' ' in which 

ianniea. 

B, gdod review of 
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Glanvil expounded hie philosoptieal viowa. Develop- 
ing a few scattered hints of Bacon, Le undertook to 
make a comprehensive survey of the human facuItieB, 
to analyse the distorting influences that corrode or 
pervert our judgments, to reveal the weakneas and 
fehibility of the most powerful intellect, and to 
eatiniato the infinity of daj-knesa that encircles our 
flcanty knowledge. Not only did he trace, with the 
most vivid and unfaltering pen, the proneuess to error 
that accompanies the human intellect in the momenta 
of its greatest confidence ; not only liid ho paint in 
the darkest colours the tenacity and the inveteracy of 
prejudice ; he even accepted to the fullest extent the 
consequence of hia doctrine, and, with Descartes, en- 
joined a total abnegation of the opinions that have 
been received by education as the first condition of 
enquiry. He showed himself perfectly acquainted 
■with the diversitiea of intellectual tone, or as he very 
happily termed them, the ' climates of opinion ' that 
belong to different ages ; and he devoted an entire 
chapter ' to the deceptions of the imagination, a 
&culty which he treated with as much severity ae 



this liook in Hallam's Hill, of 
Lit.,To\. iii.pp. 358-362. It is, 
I tbiak, by tar ibe beat thine 
Glanvil wrot«, and he evidently 
took Butraordinary paina in 
bringing it to perfectioa. It 
first apppHMid as a short essay; 
itwaa then expanded into a 
regular treatiae; and atill liter, 
recaot and pahliehed anew under 
the title of ' Scrptii SdeniiUca.' 
Thia lasit edition is very rare, 
the greater part of the impres- 
aion having, it ia said (I do nut 



know on what suthori*v) baen 
destroyed in the fire of London. 
It was anawered by Thomas 
Whit*, a once famons Roman 
Catiolie controversial int. lean- 
not but tbink that Paley iraa 
H{^quainted vith the vorks ot 
Gianvil, for their mode of 
treating many suhjecta is atiit- 
ingly similar. Palny'i vateh. 
simile is fully developad by 
Glanvil, in chap. t. 
' Chap, li. 
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Ob tLe pnblication of tliis trofttiee Glanvil had 'been 
Ivelected a fellow of the Kojcil Society, and become 
one of the laost distinguished of the small bat able 
Bunority of the clergy who cordially embraced the 
inductive philosophy. To combat the strong; anti- 
[I pathywith which this philosophy was regarded in the 
■ Church, and to bring theology into harmony with its 
1^ panciploB, was the task to which he devoted the 
remainder of hia life. Spratt, and, in a less degree, 
one or two other dirines, were employed in the same 
noble cause ; but the manner in which Glanvil con- 
ducted his enterprise sepanitea him, I think, clearly 
from his fellow -labourers. For, while his contem- 
poraries seem to have expected as the extreme conse- 
quences of the philosophy, on the one hand a period 
of passing disturbance, arisicg from the discovery of 
apparent discrepancies between science and the Bible, 
and on ike other hand increased evidence of the faith, 
arising from the solation of those difficulties and from 
&B increased perception of anperintending wisdom 
exhibited in ' the whcelwork of creation,' Glanvil 
perceived very clearly that a far deeper and more 
general modification was at hand. He saw that the 
tiieologioal system eiisting in a nation is intimately 
connected with the prevaihng modes of thought or 
intollectnal condition ; that tho new philosophy was 
about to change that condition ; and that the Church 
mnst either adapt herself to the altered tone, or lose 
H iter influence orer the English mind. He saw that a 
^Bftfiology which rested ultimately on authority, which 
H^ftanded doubt as criminal, and which discouraged in 
^■lie strongest manner every impartial investigation, 
could not long co-esdst with a philosophy that encou- 
raged tlie opposite habits of thought as the very 
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hegmning of wisdom. He saw that wtile men main- 
tained every strange phenomenon to be miraculous as 
long as it was unexplained, each advance of physical 
science mnat neceBRnrily ho hostile to theology, and 
that the passionate adoration of Aristotle ; the blind 
pedantio reverence, which accounted the Himplest 
assertions of dead men decisive authorities ; the re- 
trospective habits of thought the nniversities steadily 
laboured to encourage ; were all incompatible with 
the new tendencies which Bacon represented.' In 
an essay on ' Anti-fanatical ReHgion and Free Philo- 
sophy,' which was designed to be a continuation of 
the New Atlantis of Bacon, he drew a noble sketch 
of an ideal church constructed to meet the wante of 
an intellectual and a critical age. Its creed was to 
be framed on the most latitudinarian principles, he- 
canae the doctrines that could be defended with 
legitimate assurance were bat few and simple. Its 
ministers were to be much leas anxious to accumulate 
the traditions of the past than to acquire ' the felicity 
of clear and distinct thinking,' and ' a large compasa 
in their thoughts.' They were to regard faith not as 
the opposite of reason, but as one of its manifestations. 
Penetrated by the sense of human weakness, they 

' He ainiparps the loading Oxford in particular, to be al- 

Bcholars of hia day tn ths niari- most worthless. The indigaa- 

ncc who retnmeil laden with tion such sentimenta croatS at 

EoniinQn pebbles from the In- OifordiBTeryamuaiagljahown 

dJFS, imasiaiiig that that must in Wood'e Jlhi^a, arta. Glanvi 

necessarily he mro that came ind Crosse. CrosaH waa a Fellow 

from afar, and he accased them of Oiford (a DJ).), who at first 

of aaserting, on the arthoritj vehenieiitlj asaailed Olanvil in 

of 'Bern, that woman hava no prose, but at last changed his 

baarcis, and on that of St. Au- mode of attack, and WMte Eomio 

^sthie, that peace is a blesaing. ballads, wbieh Wood asenjea m 

Ho pronounced univoraitj edu- ' made Glanvil and his Society 

catjon m general, and that of ndiculous.' 
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^•"were to rebul^e tlae spirit of dogmatic confidence and 
^f assertion, and were to teach men that, so far from 
donbfc beiug criminal, it was the duty of every man 
'to suspend his full and resolved assent to the doc- 
trines he had been taught, till he had impartially 
t considered and examined them for himself.' 
' A religious system which ia thus divested of the 
snpport of authority, raay be upheld upon two 
groundH. It may he defended on the rationalistio 
gronnd, as according with conscience, representing 
and reflecting the light that ia in mankind, and being 
'ihna its own justification ; or it may he defended as 
a distinct dogmatic system by a train of evidential 
f'xeasoiung. The character of his own mind, and the 
■very low ebb to which moral feeling had sunk in his 
Page, induced Glanvil fo pi-efer the logical to the 
I. moral proof, and he believed that the field oa which 
e battle must first be fouffht, was witchcraft, which 
►/nmiahed an example of miracles that were contem- 
■■porary and easy to test. ' For things remote or long 
fast ' (be said) ' are either not believed or foi^tten — 
Fifhereaa these being fresh and new, and attended 
■with all the circumatancea of credibility, it may be 
expected they should have most success upon the 
obstinacy of unbelievers.' ' 

The ' Sadducismua Triumphatns,' which ia pro- 
bably the ablest book ever pabhahed in defence of 
the superstition, opens with a striking picture of 
fUbe rapid progress of the s 






spirite 01 nitches, 
of isfidels, tliongh 
lot ordiiiiLrj mnong 
uigar, yet are they 
n iilii.tlthigheriank 
ttep and mtrudaction) to deny of uuderslandingB. And ihotia 



PrefacebithoSnJrfUCTemw. therfi t 

Atheism IB fa^un in Sad- vhii^h e 

jin, and ttosBthat darenot they ai 

Mnatlj say there is na God, tliB met 
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Everywhere, a disbelief in witchcraft was becoming 
fashionable in the upper classes ; but it waa a dis- 
belief that arose entirely from a strong sense of its 
antecedent improbability. All who were opposed to 
the orthodox feith nnited in discrediting witchcraft. 
They laughed at it, as palpably absurd, aa iiiTolving 
the most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, aa so 
essentially incredible that it would be a waste of time 
to examine it. Thia spirit had arisen since the He- 
storation, although the laws were still in force, and 
although little or no direct reasoning had been 
brought to bear upon the subject. In order to com- 
bat it, Glanvil proceeded to examine the general 
question of the credibility of the miraculous. He 
saw that the reason why witchcraft was ridiculed 
was, because it was a phase of the miraculous and 
the work of the devil ; that the scepticism waa chiefly 
due to those who disbelieved in miracles and the 
devil ; and that the instances of witchcraft or posses- 
gion in the Bible, were invariably placed on a level 
with those that were tried in the law-courts of Eng- 
land. That the evidence of the behef was over- 
whelming, he firmly baheved ; ' and this, indeed, was 
that know aDjthing of tho ' See a striking passage, pp, 
world, know tliat moat of the 3,4:— '1 must premias th*t 
loosflr gentry and the amall thia, being matter of foot, it 
pretenders to philosophy and only cnpable of the evidence of 
irit, are gener^j deridera of auuiority and of senae, and by 
the belief of witches and ap- bath these the bpiag of witchog 
paritions,' I need hardly say and ciiabolii»I contracts is most 
that the woid. Atheiam was, in abundantly confirmML All his- 
the time of Glanvil, oaed in turies are full uf the exploits of 
the very loosest aense : indeeil, those instnunenla of dalkness, 
Duguld Stewart abows, that at and the testimony of all ngea, 
one time the disbeUHvers in not only of tbe rude and bar- 
apostnlioal Bucoebsion were barons, butofthemoBtoivilized 
cummunly dpnouaced aa Athe- and poliahed world, brings 
ieta, (^jJ-isseri. p. S78.) tidings of their strange pei- 




:ie!y disputed ; but, u 
JprobabUity « 

p &ct3 would cause men to believe it. To that task he 

I accordingly addressed himself . Anticipating the idea 

Vnd almost the Trorda of modem controversialists, he 

Tilled that there was such a thing aa a credulity of 

unbelief; and that those who believed so strange a 

concurrence of delusions, as was necessary on the 

Bupposition of the unreality of wifcheraft, were far 

t more credalous than tbose who accepted the belief.' 

I He made his very scepticism his principal weapon; 






fiinnanccs. We havB the at- 
Ustation at thonHande of eje 
and aar -witnesBeB, and those 
not of tha easily deoeiTahle 
vnlgar anlji but of wise and 
gliTe discemerB, nnd that when 
DO iotsrest could obligti tlieta to 
agree together in e, common he ; 
I «ay Tfl hare the light of all 
tbese arcnmBtancpg to confirm 
US in the belief of things dono 
by persons of daBpicahle power 
and knowlrdge, beyond the 
reach of art ajid ordiniir; na- 
ture. Standing public reeords 
have been kept of these irell- 
attested lelationB, and opochaa 
made of these unwonted eTenta. 
Iowa, in miiny nations, have 
hem enacted against those yile 
t hoBe among th e Jews 

Bach enaeB have been often de- 
termined with nH, by wise and 
revered judges, upon cl<-ac and 



stances, but that it is not need' 
tul ; since those that deny the 
being of witches do iC, not out 
of ignorance of those heads of 
argument which, probably, they 
hare heard H thousand times; 
but from an apprehensiun that 
such a belief isabsurd, andths 
things impossible.' 

' ' I think those that can be- 



aU hist 



that all the wise could have 
agreed to juggle maiitind into 
a common belief of ungrounded 
fables; that the eonad senses 
of multitudes together may de- 
ceive them, and laws are built 
npoQ chimeras ; that the graTest 
and wisest judges hare been 
murderers, and the aagest per- 
sons fools or designing im- 
postors ; I pay those that can 
heliere this heap of absurdities, 
are either mote oreiluloUB (ban 
those wbose credulity they re- 
prehend, or else have some ei- 
tmordinary evidence of their 
persuasion, vh., that it is ab- 
surd or impossible there should 
be awitehoc apparition' (p. 4). 
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and, analysing 1^1111 much acutenesa the o priori 
objoctioaH, he eliowed ttat tliey rested upon aa 
unwarrantable confidence ia ottv knowledge of the 
lawa of the epirit world ; that they imphed the ex- 
istenco of some etriot analogy between the facaltiea 
of men and of spirite ; and that, ae such analogy 
most probably did not exist, no reasoning based on. 
the aapposition conld dispense men from examining 
the evidence. He concluded with a large collection 
of cases, the evidence of which was, ae he thoaght, 
iocontestible. 

The ' SaddncismuB Trininphatna ' had an estra- 
ordinaiy success. Numerons editions were issaed, 
and several very able men came forward to support 
its views. Henry More, the famous phUosopher, 
wrote a warm eulogium to Glanvil, and drew up a 
long argument in the same spirit, in which he related 
several additional witch cases, and pronounced the 
opponents of the belief to be mere ' hnflbons, pnffed 
up vrith nothing bat ignorance, vanity, and stupid 
infidelity.'' Casanbon, the learned Dean of Canter- 
bury, wrote to the same effect, hut in more moderate 
langTiage.* The iUnatrioua Boyle, while noticing tha 
weaknesa of the evidence of many witch stories aad 
thenecessityof great caution in collecting them, wrote 
to Glanvil expressing his firm belief in the story of 
the demon of Mascon.^ Cudworth, perhaps the moat 
profound of all the great scholars who have adorned 
the EngUsh Church, pronounced the scepticism on 
the subject of witches to be chiefly a consequence of 



' His letters on (he b 
are preflxod to the Saddua 

' Oa Credidity and 
dalily. ThiB Casaabon w, 



of the great Greek scholar. 

• See hia letter ta Qlanva ' 
(Fab. 10, lfl7|) ia Boy 
Worts, vol. ri. p. 59. 
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Hie inflnencB of Hobhos ; imd lie added, tLat ttosp 
who partook of that acepticiam might be justly sus- 
pected of atheism.' Several other divines pressed 
forward in the same spirit ; and they made witchcraft, 
&r a time, one of the thief Bubjecta of controversy 
in Englaad. Oa the other side, the discussion was 
extremely languid. No writer, comparable in ability 
or influence to Glanvil, More, Cudworth, or even 
Casftubon, appeared to challenge the behef ; nor did 
any of the writings on that side obtain any auccess 
at all equal to that of the ' Sadducismus.' The 
principal writer was a surgeon named Webster, 
whose work is remarkable as one of the earlieafc in- 
stances of the systematic apphcation of a rationalistic 
interpretation to the magical miracles in the Bible. 
According to him, the magicians in Egypt were 
ordinary jugglers, the witch of Endor had dressed up 
fm accomplice to personate Samuel, the word witch 
in Leviticus only signified poisoner, the demoniacs 
were chiefly lunatics, and the Magdalene had been 
&eed from seven vices. ^ An unknown scholar, named 
Wagstaafe, at Oxford, also wrote two short works on 
the subject ; ^ and one or two others appeared anony- 
mously. The soepticism steadily increased. 

' 'As for wizards and ma- 
gUiaoB, pejsoDB kIio uwociute 
sndeoii6^erato themselveBwith 
these ovil apirits for the gnitifi- 
estian of their own revenge, 
lust, amMtioQ, and otlier paa- 
mona : besides the dnriptiirca, 
^there hath been " ■" " 



thai those o< 



xt tbem bj per 
id in nil Egef 
□ confident ex 



• Webster, On Wilnhes. The 
identiScatian of the Scripture 
demonittCB with Innatica had 
been made by Hobbea also. 

' Wagstsaffi was a deformed 
dwarfish eiihoUr at Oxford, and 
was the epedal batt of tbs 
Oionian wit (whiLh in tbo 
seventeenth centnry does not 
appear to have been extremely 
brilliant). Poor Wagataafe 
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, A few yeara aftorwarda, n new and streniioaa 
attempt was made to arrest it by accoaatg of freali 
cases of witchcraft in America. The Pilgrini Faihcra 
had brong-ht to that conntiy the seeds of the anper- 
Btition ; and, at the time when it was rapidly fading 
in England, it flourished with fearful vigour in Mas- 
sachusetts. Two Puritan ministers, named Cotton 
Mather and Parris, proclaimed the frequency of the 
crime ; and being warmly snpported by their brother 
divines, they succeeded in creating a panic through 
the whole country. A commission was issued. A 
judge named Stoughton, who appears to have been 
a perfect creature of the clergy, conducted the trials : 
Ecourgings and tortures were added to the terrorism 
of the pulpit, and many confessions were obtained. 
The few who ventured to oppose the proaecutioEB 
were denounced as Sadducees and infidels. Multi- 
tudes were thrown into prison, others fled fiom the 
country abandoning their property, and twenty-seven 
persons were executed. An old man of eighty was 
pressed to death — a horrible sentence, which was 
never afterwards executed in America. The ministers 
of Boston and Charleston drew up an address, warmly 
thanking the commissioners for their zea], and ex- 
pressing their hope that it would never be relaxed.' 

In the first year of this prosecution. Cotton Mather 
wrote a history of the earhest of the trials. This 
history was introduced to the English public by 
Richard Baxter, who declared in his preface that; 
' that man must be a very obdurate Sadducee who 
would not beheve it.' !Not content with having 

coaaoled himself by drinking ' Bsneroft, HUiory of tlm 

whisky-punch ; and Laving DBfei^ Siofes, ch. lii. Hutcliia- 

dnmk too much, he died! eou, pp. 9S-119. 
(Wood'B Athiiia). 
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thnH given the weight of his great name to the snper- 
Biition, Baxter in the following year published hia 
treatJBe on ' The Certainty of the World of Spirits ; ' 
in which ha collected, with great indnstry, an im- 
mense number of witch-cases ; reverted in extremely 
laudatory terms to Cotton Mather and hia crusade ; 
and denonnced, in nnmeasured language, all who were 
sceptical upon the anbject. This work appeared in 
1691, when the panic in America had not yet reached 
its height ; and, being widely circulated beyond the 
Atlantic, is said to have contiibated mnch to stimu- 
late the prosecutions.' In England it produced 
little effect. The scepticism that was already per- 
vading aH classes was steadily and silently increasing, 
under the influence of an intellectual movement that 
waa too general and too powerful for any individual 
geniua to arrest. At the time of the Restoration the 
belief had been common among the most educated. 
In 1?18, when Hutchinson wrote, it scarcely existed, 
except among the ignorant and a small section of the 
clergy.' Tet, in the interval, the vast preponderance 
of controveraia! literature had unquestionably been 
on the conservative side. Ihrniig that period no less 
than twecty-flve worts ^ are known to have appeared 
in England in defence of the belief; and among their 
authors we have seen some of the ablest men in 

' HutcLinBon, pp. 95-Ilfl. iritchcrBfl, aad in 1888 the 

' Mr. Buckle pliitea the Bcep- raajoiitr disbelieved it.' (VoL i, 

ticifmalitllBearUer. Hoaaja; p. 333.) By 1718, however, 

' Thifl important roTOlution in the minority had become insig- 

our opinion was effeottd, bo far niflcant. 

asUiBwiaCBteddiuisesareoon- 'Some of them, of coursB, 

cemed, between the Eaatoration ■were mere pamphlets, but a 

and Bevalntinn ; that ia to large proportion elaborate 

Sf, in 1660 the majoritf of works. The catalogue isf^ven 

ucHted men BlilL beliered in by Kutchinaon. 
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England. The work of Baxter, notwithataDding tbe 
■weigbt of hia great, name, and the very definite 
character of his statements, appeai-a to have remained 
entirely imanswereJ till it was reTiewed hy Hutchin- 
son twenty-six years after its publication. Yet it 
could do no more to arrest, than the work of Scott 
had done to produce, the scepticism. Three witches 
had been executed in 1682 ; and others, it ia said, 
endured the same Site in 1712 ; hut these were the 
last who judicially perished in England.^ The last 
trial, at least of any notoriety, was that of Jane 
Wenham, who was prosecuted in 1712 by some 
Hertfordshire clergymen. The judge entirely dis- 
belieyed in witches, and accordingly charged the jury 
strongly in'fevour of the accused, and even treated 
with great disrespect the rector of the parish, who 
declared ' on his faith as a clergyman ' that he be- 
lieved the woman to he a witch. The jury, being 
ignorant and obstinate, convicted the prisoner; but 
the judge had no difficulty ia obtaining a remission 
of her sentence. A long war of pamphlets ensued, 
and the clergy who had been engaged in the prose- 
cutiou drew up a document strongly asserting their 
behef in the guilt of the accused, animadverting 
severely upon the conduct of the judge, and con- 
cluding with the solemn words, ' LiberavimuB fl.r'iT"W 
nostras.' ^ 

It is probable that this was an instance of some- 
what exceptional &naticism; and that Hutchinson, 
who was himself a clergyman, represented lie 

' CDtnpareHutchinaoD.p. 57, mubljed to death in the coiUit)r 

and Buckle, vol. i. p. 334. I of liasps as a wizard. 
any jailiciailg, (or in the Times ' HuMliinBon, pp. 163-171. 

of Sept. 21, 1SG3, there is an Some noble andlibeml remarks. 
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opinions of moat of the more educated of his pro- 
fessioii, when a, few years later he deecribed wit<;li- 
Oraft as a delusion.' In 1736 the laws on the sub- 
ject were repealed, without difSculty or agitation ; 
and there are very few inatances of educated men re- 
gretting them. In 1708, however, John Wesley pre- 
&ced an account of an apparition that had been, 
related by a girl named Elizabeth Hobgon, by some 
extremely remarkable sentences on the subject ; — ' It 
true likewise,' he wrote, ' that the English in 
general, and indeed most of the men of learning in 
Europe, havo given up all accounta of ivitches and 
iyparitiona as mere old wives' fables. I am 
■ony for it, and I willingly take this opportunity of 
entering my solemn protest against this violent com- 
pliment which so many that believe the Bihle pay to 
thoae who do not believe it. I owe them no such 
service. I take knowledge that these are at the bot- 
tom of the outcry which has been raised, and "with 
such insolence spread through the land in direct op- 
position, not only to the Bible, but to the suffrage of 
the wisest and best of men in all i^ea and nations. 

I An Irieli clergTmaa named gioniats are vitchea nnd mn- 
Maiweli (who was chaplain to giciiLB, whose exislence has 
Lord Carteret, and a writer of been eo well altesltd by ei- 
coluiderKble ability'), in an es- porience and by pt^reciia of un- 
say on heathen morality, pre- qaeslioDalile TEroeily, so ac- 
filed to a translation of Cum- knowledgod by heathens, by all 
haiaad' s LatDso/ Naltire,vbich wise laws Bud governments, and 
appeared in 1727, has the fol- by the Holj Scriptnres, is of 
lowing passage on witchcraft : theory ho uneiceptionably ra- 
'AlinoBt the whule world of tional.andthBobjection a against 
mankind wore sometime nndor it so inconsiderable, that noC- 
Sntan's domination and power withstanding the many impos- 
by wiiy of criminal religions tares und false stories of this 
eubjertion as being the rali- kind, hethatwouldreject them 
gionista of his institution. One all mnst be a enpeilatiTe be- 
Burt of these diabolical leli- liever' (p. clix.). 
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They well know (whether Chriatiana know it or not) 
that the giving up witchcraft ia in effect giving up 
the Bible.' ' 

In reviewing the history of witchcraft in England, 
it is irapossihle to avoid observing the singalarly 
favonrable contrast which the Anglican Church pre- 
eenta, both to Continental Catholicism and to Puri- 
tanism. It 13 indeed true that her biahops contributed 
much to the enactments of the laws against witch- 
craft, that the immense majority of the clergy firmly 
believed in the reahty of the crime, and that they 
continued to aasert and to defend it when the great 
bulk of educated laymen had abandoned it. It is 
also true that the BCepticiaai on the subject of witches 
aroae among those who were least governed by the 
Church, advanced with the dechne of iho influence 
of the clergy, and was commonly branded as a phase 
and manifestation of infidehty. Yet, ou the other 
hand, it is impossible to deny that the general mode- 
nttion of the higher clergy was beyond ail praise, and 
that even those who were moat credulous were sin- 
gularly free from that thirst for blood which waa 
elsewhere so common. On the Continent, every 
attempt to substitute a Hghter puuiahment for death 
waa fiercely denounced aa a direct violation of the 
Divine law. Indeed, some persons went so far as to 
question the lawfulness of strangling the witch before 
she was burnt. Her crime, they said, was treason 
against the Almighty, and therefore to punish it by 
any but the most agonising of deaths was an act of 
disrespect to Him. Besides this, the penalty in the 

'Journal, 17B8. Dr. JohuBon rsality of witdicraft (Boswell, 
epote with a charaeteriatic ia- August 16, 1773). 
OBeision on tliB subject of the 
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rlievitical code was stoning, and atoning bad been 
pronounced by tbe Jewish theologians to be a still 
more painful death than the stake.' N^othiag of this 
kind was found in England. There is, aa far as I 
am a^ore, not a single instance of the English clergy 
oomplftining of the leniency of the laws upon the 
subject, or attempting to introduce torture into the 
trials. Their zeal in stimulating the persecution, by 
ezoroisma and fanatical preaching, was also com- 
paratively languid. As early as the reign of James I., 
the Convocation made a canon prohibiting any clergy- 
man &om esorcising a possessed person, without a 
license from his bishop, and such lieonaea were 
Bcarcely ever granted.* Dr. Morton, a Bishop of 
Iiichfield, in 1620, employed himself with great, and 
at last successful, zeal in detecting a case of imposture 
in a witch-story which was bohered by a Cathoho 
priest,' and he succeeded in saving the life of the 
accused. At a still earher period, Dr. Harsenet, who 
■was afterwards Archbishop of York, in an attack 
upon ' Popish impostures,' boldly enumerated among 
them most of the forms of witchcraft,* and appears to 
liave been entirely incredulous on the subject. Ha 
was undoubtedly wrong in ascribing witchcraft to 
Catholicism, for it flourished at least as vigorously 
■cnder the shadow of Puritanism ; yet the expression 
of so bold an opinion is well worthy of notice, and 
was, I believe, at the time it was written, a unique 
phenomenon among the English clorgy." Hutchin- 

> BodJD, p. 21T. atile to find any other cise; 

■ Hutcbinaoa. Bodicutioii. but Sir Kenelm Digby. in hia 

• Ibid. BnDototian to the pasenga froni 

* Ibid. Sir Thomas Browne, nhith I 
' I, at least, hare not been hare before qiiotsd, says uf the 
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BOn himself wrote his history before the belief was 
entirely extinct. 

Bat that which shows most strikiiigly the modera- 
tion of the Anglican clergy, ia the comparatively 
Bmall amount of delnaion which the history of English 
witchcraft presents. On the Continent there was 
nndoubtedly mnoh imposition ; bnt, for the most part, 
the subject presents rather the aspect of an epidemic 
or a mania. The religious terrorism acted on diseased 
imaginations, coloured every form of madness, and 
predisposed tlie minds of men to solve every difficulty 
by a supematnral hypothesis. In England, on the 
other hand, imposture appears the general charac- 
teristic. The boots on the subject are full of cases 
of jugglers' tricks ; ' and, with the exception of the 
period when the Puritans were iu the ascendant, it 
never seems to have assumed the appearance of a 
great and genera! panic. Indeed, in most of its 
worst manifestations, the fanaticism of Puritaaiani 
was manifested.* 

In England that fanaticism was bridled and re- 
pressed. There yv&s one country, however, in which 
it obtained an absolute ascendency. There was one 
country in which the Puritan ministers succeeded in 

Mict:* There ace divinca of on English witcheraft; anrl. in 

great note, and. far from any eomparinglhedifferantBeCtioMi 

suBpicioii of being irreligioua, of the Church, be Bay a : 'OnChe^ 

timt do not oppose it.' Ths nhols. tbe Calrinists, gcnerallj 

book of Dr. llaraonet ie, I be- apeaking, were, of all iJiB con- 

lieve, rare ; I onlj know it b; tcading sectB, the most bus- 

ths copious eitracta in Hulchin- piciuuB of sorcery, the most on- 

8on. There is a uutii^ of ils doutiling; Ijelievers in its ez- 

autbor in IToal'a Mist, of tie islence, and tho moat Gagor to 

Psritans. follow it up with what thpy 

' See Scott's Samixr}/, pns- conceived to ba the due pur- 

~~ ishment of the moat fearful 
of crimes.' (Drmonolagy ojui 
Witclaraft, Xetter 8.) 
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moniding alike the cliaracter and tlio habite of the 
Itatioii, and in. disseminating their harsh and gloomy 
tenets tJiroagh every section of society. While Eng- 
land was breaking loose from her most ancient snper- 
atitiona, and advancing with gigantic strides along 
the paths of knowledge, Scotland fitill cowered with 
a willing submiaaion before her clergy. Never was 
a mental servitude more complete, and never was a 
tyranny maintained with more inexorable barbarity. 
Supported by public opinion, the Scottish ministers 
succeeded in overawing all opposition, in prohibiting 
the faintest expression of adverse opinions, in prying 
into and controUing the most private concerns of 
domestio life ; in compelling everyone to conform 
ahsolntely to all the ecciesiastical regulations they 

J enjoined; and in, at last, directing the whole scope 
and cnrrent of legislation. They maintained their 
ascendency over the popular mind by a system of 
religious terrorism, which we can now barely con- 
ceive. The misery of man, the anger of the Almighty, 
the fearfn] power and continnal presence of Satan, 
tile agonies of hell, were the constant sabjects of their 
preaching. All the most ghastly forms of human 
suffering were accumnlated as faint images of the 
eternal doom of the immense majority of mankind. 
Countless miracles were represented as taking place 
within the land, but they were almost all of them 
miracles of terror. Disease, storm, famine, every 
awful calamily that foil upon mankind, or blasted 
the produce of the soil, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of spirits ; and Satan himself was re- 
presented as constantly appearing in a visible form 
npon the earth.' Such teaching produced its natural 

' I netMi hardly refer lo the Kirk in Buckle'a Hiatory — a 
Dobla deaehptioa of [he Scoti;h dsacriptiDQ the subetontlal jus- 
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effects. In r, land where credulity was nniversal, la 
a land, where the intellect waa numbed and palsied 
by tbeae awful contemplations, where almost every 
form of amusement was suppreased, and where the 
thonghta of men were concentrated with an undi- 
vided energy on theological conceptions, ench teact 
ing necessarily created the superstition of witchcraft. 
Witchcraft waB but one fonnof the panic it produced; 
it was but the reflection by a, diseased imagination 
of the popular theology. We accordingly find that 
it assumed the most frightful proportions, and the 
darkcBt character. In other lauds the superstition 
was at least mixed with much of imposture ; in Scot- 
land it appears to have been entirely undiluted.' It 
was produced by the teaobing of the clergy, and it waa 
everywhere fostered by their persecution. Eagerly, 
passionately, with a thirst for blood that knew no 
mercy, with a zeal that never tired, did they accom- 
phsh their task. Assembled in solemn synod, the 
College of Aberdeen, in 1C03, enjoined every minister 
to take two of the elders of his parish to make ' a 
subtle and privy inquisition,' and to question all the 
parishioners upon oath as to their knowledge of 
witches.' Boses wore placed in the churches for the 
express purposeof receiving the accusations.* When 
a woman had fallen under suspicion, the minister 
from the pulpit denounced her by name, exhorted 

tiee of vtich wiE be quEstioned that no cases of imposture hiiTB 

bj no one who is acquaiatiul been dotoctcd in Scotch viteh^ 

vith the histoiy of Scotch tri&U, is noted by Suckle (vol. 

witcliccDft. On tbo mnltitude ii. pp. 1S9, 190). 

of miracles and apparilions of ' Dalrell, Darker Sufertti- 

Satan that were believed, eea lions of Scotland, p. 621. 

pp. 3i9-3B9. • Ibid. p. 033. 
' The vei; remai'^ble fact, 
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H luB parishioners to give CTidence agaiust h.er, and 
P'prohibited anyone from sheltering her.' In the same 
" spirit ho exerted the power which was given him by 
a parochial organisatioa, elaborated perhaps more 
atUfiilly than any other in Europe. Under these 
circntnatances, the witch-cases seem to have fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of the clergy. They 
were the leading commissi onerH. Before them the 
confessions were taken. They were the acquiescing 
witnesses, or the directors of the tortures by which 
those confesaiona were ehcited.' 

And when we read the nature of these tortures, 
which were worthy of an oriental imagination ; when 
we remember that they were inflicted, for the moat 
part, OQ old and feeble and half-doting women, it is 
difficult to repress a feeling of the deepest abhor- 
rence for those men whocanaed and who encouraged 
them. If the witch was obdurate, the first, and it 
was said the most effectual, method of obtaining con- 

^{lBBBion was by what was termed ' waking her.' An 
iron bridle or hoop was bound across her face with 
four prongs, which were thrust into her mouth. It 
was listened behind to the wall by a chain, in such a. 
manner that the victim was unahle to lie down ; and 
in this position she was sometimes kept for several 
days, while men were constantly with her to prevent 
her from closing her eyes for a moment in aleep.' 

' DbItpII, Darker Superiti- laken teforo prestjtsriBS, or 

liom of Scotland, p. 621, &c. cortain Bpedal commisBioners, 

'SBsonthiasubjMtPitiairn'B who OBoallj ranked among their 

Crintinal TriaU iif Scotlaad, a number the leading oletey of 

met lepoaitoiy of oHgin&l do- thosd diaUiclB w&n theiF hap- 

cuments OD the aobject. Pi<> leas vicdms residtd' (tdL iii. 

dim eives nnmbeis of these p. S9S). 
confeasioDS. He adds: 'The ■ One of the tnoat ^werfhl 

coofessioDS were commonlj inceativeB to coufession wu 
VOL. I. K 
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Partly in order to effect this object, and partly to 
discover the inBensible mark which was the sure sign. 
of a witch, long piua were thrust into her body.' At 
the same time, as it was a Baying in Scotland that a 
witch would never confess while she conld drink, ei- 
cessive thirst wan often added to her tortures.* Soma 
prisoners have been waked for five nights; one, it is 
said, even for nine.^ ] 

The physical and mental anffering of auch a prooess i 
was sufficient to overcome the resolution of many, 
and to distract the understanding of not ft few. But J 
other and perhaps worse tortnres were in reserve, ' 



The three principal that were habitually applied, 
were the pennywinkis, the boota, and the caschiel- 
awis. The first was a kind of thnmb-screw ; the 
B^tematimlly to deprive the few daya of Buch diBcipline^ 
BDapected vitj;!! of the refresh- maddened by the misery of bei 
mepl: of lier natural sleep. , , , forlomaltlt helplcas^tlLtCiWOUld 
Iron collars, or wilahes' bridles, bo rendered fit foi confessinB 
.ore Btill preserved in trHoub unytbing, in order to be lid ta 
part» of Scotland vhich had the dmgs of her wretched life, 
been used for Ench iniquitous At inteivals fresh examinstioni 
jrarpoBPS, These instruments took place, and these were re- 
were BO eonstnicted that, bj pented from time to time until 
mesra of a hoop which passed her "contumacy," as it wu 
over the head, a piece of irou termed, was subdued. The 
haviDK four points or prongs clergy and kirli Bessiona amoM 
was forcibly thrust into the to have been the unwearied ii>- 
mouth, two of these being di- strumeuts of "purging the land 
rected to the tongue and palate, of witchcraft ; airi to tlieM,i» 
the others pointing outwards to the first instance, all tit ooM- 
eaoh cheei. This infernal ma- p'runts and infoTTWitiont tcwr* 
chi lie was seoured by a padlock, mode.' (Pitcairn, vol. i part ii. 



At the back of the collar 
filed a ring hy which to attach 
the witeh to a staple in the wall 
of her cell. Thus equipped, 
and night and day wnked and 
watched by some skilful pflrsun 
appointed by her inquisitors, 
the unhappy creature, after a 



1 I)alyelI,p.0i5.The'prick- 
ers' formed a regular profession 
iu Scotland. 

' Bnrt's Letters from tla 
North of Scotland, toL i. pp. 
227-234. 

' DaljeU. p. 6*6. 
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aecond was a frame in which the leg was inserted, 
and in which it waa broken by wedges, driven in by 
a hammer ; the third was also an iron frame for the 
leg, which was fiTjm time to time heated over a 
brazier.' Fire-matches were sometimes apphed to 
the body of the victim,.' We read in a contempo- 
rary legal register, of one man who was kept for 
forty-eight hours in 'vehement tortonr' in the cas- 
chielawis ; and of another who remained in the same 
frightfid machine for eleven days and eleven nights, 
whose legs were broken daily for fourteen days in 
the boots, and who was so scourged that the whole 
skin was torn from his body.' This was, it is tme, 
censured as an extreme case, hut it was oidy an ex- 
cessive application of the common torture. 

How many confessions were extorted, and how 
many victims perished by these means, it is now im- 
possible to say. A vast number of depositions and 
confessions are preserved, hut they were only taken 
^U^efiire a single court, and many others took cogni- 
^Ebnce of the crime. We know that in 1662, more 
^rBian 150 persons were accused of witchcraft ; * and 
{hat in the preceding year no less than fourteen 
commisaioDs had been issued for the trials." After 
these facts, it is scarcely necessary to mention, how 
one traveller casually notices having seen nine women 
burning together at Leith in 1Id64, or how, in 1678, 
nine others were condemned in a single day.^ The 
charges were, iudeed, of the most comprehensive 
ler, and the wildest fancies of Sprenger and Nider 
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the same trial in 1596. 


* DBlyeW. J 


657. ' D«Jjell, p. 669. 
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Catholic countries, it was a grievance of the clergy 
that the civil power refused to execute those who 
only employed their power in curing disease. In 
Scotland such persons were unscrupulously put to 
death. ' The witches were commonly strangled be- 
fore they were burnt, but this merciful provision was 
very frequently omitted. An Earl of Mar (who ap- 
pears to have been tbe only person sensible of the 
inhumanity of the proceedings) tells how, with a 
piercing yell, some women once broke half-burnt 
from the alow fire that consumed them, struggled 
for a few moments with despairing energy among 
the spectators, but soon with shrieks of blasphemy 
and wild protestations of innocence sank writhing in 
agony amid the flames,' 

The contemplation of such scenes as these is one 
of the most paiuM duties that can devolve upon the 

' Foe n curious iostunce of one man succeeded ia cuttiiia 
Ulis, Bee that sCisnge boob, off the leg of a cat who attscked 
' T%e Btcrel Gimmenvieelth,' him, that the leg imniBdiately 
publlBhed in 1691, hy Babert turned into that of nn old wo- 
Kirk, Minister of Aberfoil. He man, aud that toDi ministan 
represents evil epiriU inhuman signed iKiertiflcnte attesting tha 
fijrniHS habitually liriugatniing fact (vnL i.pp. 2T 1-277)- Ona 
the Bighlandeis, Sui^cubi, Or, of the prineipul Scotch miter* 
as the Soolch called them, Lean- on theee mnttefB waa Sineiaar, 
nain Bith, seem to have been wlio was Professor of Moral 
espectallv common ; and Mr. FhilOBOphj at Glaagov. 
Kirt(«hoidantiEDBthem with 'Wright's Sorcery, vol. i. 
the •Familiar SpirUi' of Deu- pp. 165, IQS. Eren toconsnlC 
teronomj) complains very sadl; with witches was made capitaL 
of the Section of manj young * Pitcdrn. vol. iii. p. 698. 
ScQtcbmen for the ' fair ladiea Another Earl of Mar had been 
of this aenal order' (p. 3S). himself Med to dnathforhav- 
Captain Burt relates a long ing, as was alleged, consnlted 
discussion he hud witli a mi- with witches how to shorten 
nistPT on the aul^ject of old the lite of James m. (Soott'i 
women tumino thamB^lTea into DemtmBlogy, let. ix.) 
cats. The minister said that 
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^tomti, bnt it is one from which he must not shrink, 
if he would form a. just estimate of the past. There 
are opinions that may be traced from 'age to age hy 
footsteps of blood ; and the intensity of the BuiieiTiig 
they caused is & measure of the iiitensity with which 
e realised. Scot-oh witchcratl was bat the 
peault of Scotch Puritaniam, and it faithfully reflected 
lihe character of its parent. It is true that, before 
the Reformation, the people had been grossly ignorant 
and superstitions ; but it is also tme, that witchcraft 
in its darker forma was so rare that no law was made 
on the snbject till 1563 ; that thelaw was not carried 
to its ftill severity till 1590 ; that tlie delusion in- 
Tftriably accompanied the religions terrorism which 
the Scotch clergy so zealously maintained; and that 
those clergy, all oyer Scotland, applauded and stimu- 
lated the peraecutioc' The ascendency they had 
obtained was boundless, and in this respect their 
1 power was entirely undisputed. One word from them 
I laight have arrested the tortures, but that word was 
Eerer spoken. Their conduct implies not mei-ely a 
mental aberration, hnt also a callonaneBS of feeling 
which has rarely been attained in a long career of 
■vice. Tet these were men who had often shown, in. 
the most trying circumstances, the highest and the 
most heroic virtoes. They were men whose courage 
' Sir Walter Scott seema to had this one bond of uninn with 
think that the first great out- the miDisIeia ; und, as Sir W. 
buTBt ofpersMuCionbeganwheQ S. sajs, ' duriag tha halcjTjn 
James Vl. went to Denmark to period of union between kirk 
fetch his bride. Before Ms de- aad king, their hearty a^e- 
partura he aihorted the clergy ment on the subject of witoh- 
to assibt the magisti^tes, which craft failed not to heat the fires 
Ibef did, and most especially against all peraooB suspected of 
ID msttoni of witchcraft. The such iniquitj.' (Semomilom, 
king was himself perfectly in- LeiUr iz.) See also Linton s 
fiUnated with the sutgect, and Witch Sloriee, p. 5. 
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had never flinched when persecation was raging 
aj-oond ; men who had never paltered with their con* 
Bciencoa to attain the favours of a king ; men whose 
eelf-devotion and zeal in their sacred calling had 
BelJoni been siirpassed ; men who, in all the private 
relations of life, were doubtlesfl amiable andaffection- 
ato. It is not on them that our blame shonld fall ; it 
is on the system that made tliem what they were. 

[ They were but illustrations of the great truth, that 
when men have come to regard a certain class of 
their fellow-creatures as doomed by the Almighty to 
eternal and excruciating agonies, and when their 
theology directs their minda with intense and realis- 
ing earnestness to the contemplation of such ponies, 
the result will be an indiflerence to the suffering of 
those whom they deem the enemies of their God, aa 
absolute as it 13 perhaps possible for human nEtureto 

^ attain. 

In Scotland the character of theology was even 
more hard and unpitjing than in other conntries 
where Pnritanism existed, on account of a special 
oircnmstance which in some respects reflects great 
credit on its teachers. The Scotch Kirk was the 
result of a democratic movement, and for some time, 
almost alone in Europe, it was the unflinching chai 
pion of political Hberty, It was a Scotchman, 
Buchanan, who first brought liberal principles 
clear relief. It was the Scotch clergy who upheld 
them -with a courage that can hardly he overrated. 
Their cirenmatancea made them Uberals, and they 
naturally sought to clothe their liberalism in a theo- 
logical garb. They soon discovered precedents for 
their rebellions in the history of the Jndges 
Captains of the Jews ; and accordingly the union of 
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intense theological and an intense liberal feeling 
them rcTert to the scecea of the Old Testa- 
jnent, to the suS'erings and also the conqneats of 
ihe Jews, with a peculiar affection, Their wtole 
theology took an Old Testament cast. Their modea 
of thought, their very phraseology, were derived 
from that source ; and the constant contemplation of 
es of Canaan, and of the provieiotiB of the 
'JDevitical code, produced its natural effect upon their 

It ia scarcely possible to write a history of the 
decline of witchcraft in Scotland, for the change of 
opinions was almost entirely unmarked by incidents 
on which we can dwell. At one period we find 
eveijone predisposed ta bebcTO in witches. At ft 
later period we find that thia predisposition has 
flilently passed away.'^ Two things only can, I thint, 
fee asserted on the subject with confidence — that the 
sceptical movement advanced much more slowly in 
Scotland than in England, and that the ministers 
were among' the latest to yield to it. Until the close 
of the seventeenth century, the trials were suf- 
ficiently common, but after this time they became 
rare. It is generally said that the last execution was 
1722 ; but Captain Burt, who visited the country 
1730, speaks of a woman who was burnt as lata 
1727.* The same very keen observer was greatly 

It isratliBcrBmarkabletliat racter of tha decline of Seotch 

Boclin had also formed hia the- witchcraft baa been noliccd by 

ology almoat exclusiiely from Dugald Stewart, i^isssr^. p. 508. 
the Old Testament, bis reier- ■ Burt's Lelitri fr-m tht 

euco for which was so great North of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 

that Bome (Qrotina ond Eallam 227-23* and 271-277- I bbs- 

among otllere) hare queationed pect Burt haa misdated the eie- 

riathep he believed the New. eution that took place in 1723, 

'Tbenlentmu'eaaunlngcha- placing it in 1727. 
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Btmct by the extent to which the belief atill con- 
tinued in Scotland, at a time when it waa quite 
abandoned by the educated clasaea in England ; and 
he found it,=i moat ardent supporters among the Prea- 
byteriau miniatera. As late aa 17/3, ' the divines of 
the Associated Presbytery ' paesed a resolution de- 
claring their belief in witohcraft, and deploring the 
ecepticism that was general.' 

I have now completed my review of the history of 
witehcraft, in its relation to the theologies of Rome, 
of England, and of Geneva. I have shown that the 
causes of the changes it presents muat be sought, 
not within any narrow circle of special doctrineB, 
but in the general intellectual and religious con- 
dition of the time. I have shown, in other words, 
that witchcraft resulted, not from isolated circnm. 
stances, but from modes of thought ; that it grew 
out of a certain intellectual temperature acting on 
certain theological tenets, and reflected with almost 
startling vividness each great intelleotual change. 
Arising amid the ignorance of an early civilisation, 
it was quickened into an intenser life by a theolo- 
gical struggle which allied terrorism with credulity, 
and it declined under the influence of that great 
rationalistic movement which, since the seventeenth 
century, has been on all sides encroaching on theo- 
logy. I have dwelt upon the decadence of the 
superstition at considerable length ; for it was at 
once one of the earliest and one of the moat im- 
portant conqneste of the spirit of Rationaliam. 
There are very few examples of a change of belief 
that waa so strictly normal, so Kttle accelerated by 
I passions or individual genius, and there- 
I Macanlay, Hial. vol. iii, p, 706. 
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fore so well suited to illnatrate the laws of intellec- 
tual deyelopmcnt. Besidea this, the fact that the 
beHef when reajieed was always followed by persecu- 
tion, enables ub to trace its successiye stagea with 
more than conunon accuracy, while the period that 
has elapsed since its destruction has, in a great 
measure, removed the subject from the turbid atmo- 
sphere of controversy. 

It is impossible to leave the history of witchcraft 
without reflecting how vast an amount of suffering 
has, in at least this respect, been removed by the 
progress of a rationalistic civilisation. I know that 
when we remember the frightfol calamities that have 
fi^m time te time flowed from theological divisions ; 
when we consider the countless martyrs who have 
perished in the dungeon or at the stake, the millions 
who have fallen in the religious wars, the elements 
of almost undying dissension that have been planted 
in so many noble nations and have paralysed so 
many glorious enterprises, the fate of a few thousand 
innocent persons who were burnt ahve seems to sink 
into comparative insignificance. Xet it is probable 
that no class of victims endured sufferings bo un- 
alloyed and so intense. Not for them the wild 
fenatieism that nerves the soul against danger, and 
almost steels the body against torments. Not for 
them the assurance of a glorious eternity, that has 
made the martyr look with exultation on the rising 
flame as on the Elijah's chariot that is to bear his 
aoal to heaven. Not for them the solace of lament- 
ing friends, or the consciousness that their memories 
would be cherished and honoured by posterity. They 
died alone, hated and uiipiticd. They vi 
by all mankind the worst of criminals. 
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.kmsmen shrank from them as tainted and accursed. 
The superstitions they had imbibed in childhood, 
blending with the illusions of age, and with the 
horrors of their position, persuaded them in many 
cases that they were indeed the bondslaves of Satan, 
and were about to exchange their torments upon 
earth for an agony that was as excruciating, and was 
eternal. And, besides all this, we have to consider 
the terrors which the behef must have spread through 
the people at large ; we have to picture the anguish 
of the mother, as she imagined that it was in the 
power of one whom she had offended, to blast in a 
moment every object of her affection : we have to 
conceive, above all, the awfal shadow that the dread 
of accusation must have thrown on the enfeebled 
faculties of age, and the bitterness it must have 
added to desertion and to solitude. All these suffer- 
ings were the result of a single superstition, which 
the spirit of Rationalism has destroyed. 
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ON THE DECLINING SENSE OF TEE MIRACULOUS. 



THE MIRACLES OF THE CHUECH. 

The Baine habits of mind ■wliich induced men at first 
to recoil from tlie belief in witchcrafl with an in- 
stinctive and inroluntary repugnance as iatrijiBically 
incredible, and afterwards openly to repndiate it, 
have operated in a very aimQar maimer, and with 
very similar eEfects, upon the belief in modem n 
cles. The triiiinph, however, has not been in this 
caae ao complete, for the Church of Rome still n 
tains the continuance of miraculous powers ; nor has 
the decay been so strictly normal, for the feet that 
most of the Roman Catholic miracles wo associated 
with distinctively Roman Cathohc doctrines has in- 
troduced much miscellaneons controversy into the 
question. But, notwithstanding these 
tiona, the general outlines of the i 
clearly visible, and they are well deserving of a 
notice. 

If we would realise the modes of thonght on this 
subject prior to the Reformation, we must quite dis- 
miss from our minds the ordinary Protestant notion 
that miracles were very rare and exceptional phe- 
, the primary object of which was always to 




accredit (he teacbcr of boihq divine truth that conld 
not otherwise be established. In the writings of the 
TatherB, and especially of those of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we find them not only spoken of as exist- 
ing in proiiision, but aa being directed to the moat 
various ends. They were ft kind of celestial charity, 
alleviating the sorrows, healing the diiseases, and 
supplying ,the wants of the faithful. They were 
fijequent incitements to piety, stinmlating the devo- 
tioMS of the languid, and rewarding the patience of 
the fervent. They were the signs of great and 
saintly virtue, securing universal respect for those 
who had attained a high degree of sancti^, or assist- 
ing them in the performance of their more austere 
devotions. Thus, one saint having retired into the 
desert to lead a life of mortification, the birds daily 
brought him a supply of food, which waa just 
MufEcient for his wants ; and when a kindred spirit 
visited him in his retirement, they doubled the sup- 
ply ; and when he died, two liona issued from the 
desert to dig his grave, uttered a long howl of 
mourning over his body, and knelt down to beg a 
blessing from "the survivor.' Thus, another saint, 
who waa of opinion that a monk should never see 
himself naked, stood one day in despair upon the 
banks of a bridgeless stream, when an angel de- 
scended to assist him, Mid transported him iu safety 
across the dreaded element.^ Besides this, the 
power of magic was, as we have seen, fully recog- 
nised, both by Christians and Pagans, and each 

' Paul tliB Hsmiit See hie the fiiat of tliG hermits, 
life b; St, jKCome. The viri- ' Ammon (Socrates, lib, iv. c 
tor of FbdI iras St. Autonjr, 23]. 
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admitted the reality of tbe miracles of die other, 
though aacritiiig them to the agency of demons.' 
~f we pass from the Fathers into the middle ag'ca, 
find owaelvea in an. atmosphere that was deuae 
and charged with the supernatural. The demand for 
miracles was almost boundless, and the supply waa 
equal to the demand. Men of extraordinary sanctity 
seemed naturally and habitually to obtain the power 
of performing them, and their lives are crowded with 
their achievements, which were attested by the high- 
est sanction of the Church. Ifothing could be more 
common than for a holy man to be lifted up from the 
floor in the midst of his devotiona, or to be visited by 
the Vir^pn or by an angel. There was scarcely a 
town that could not show some relic that had cured 
the sick, or some image that had opened and shut its 
eyes, or bowed its head to an earnest worshipper. It 
was somewhat more extraordinary, but not in tlie 
least incredible, that the fish should have thronged 
to the shore to hear St. Antony preach, or that it 
should be necessary to cut the hair of the crucifix at 
Burgos once a month, or that the Virgin of the 
Pillar, at Saragossa, should, at the prayer of one of 
her worshippers, have restored a leg that had been 
amputated.^ Men who were aiHicted with apparently 
hopeless disease, started in a moment into perfect 
health when brought into contact with a relic of 

' See Bome admirabla ra- miraelB in the cathedral of 

niarkson tliix HubjectinMaurj', SaragoDiu, Dppi>eil>! the image. 

UgewUa Fienses, pp. 24(1-2*4 ; It ie one about whieli a vast 

gjeo FiLrmer, On Dewumiacs. Bmount has been wntten, and 

MiddletoD, Frte Enauirff, pp. which tha Spanish (heoloeiiuiB 

815-87. BiDgham, iatiquUifi ars a^d W regard as peculisrly 

of (he ChrUliaa Civrch, book well establUhed. Hume haa 

iii. c 4. noticed it in his Ei^say ob 

' There is a picture of the Minu^les. 
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Christ or of the Virgin. The virtue of sach relics ra- 
diated in bleeaings all around them, Glorioua vjaioiiB 
heralded their discoTery, andangela have transported 
them through the air. If a miseionary went abroad 
BJnong tie heathen, supernatural signs confounded 
Lis opponents, and made the powers of darkness fly 
before his stepa. If a Christian prince uDsheathed 
fais sword in an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been 
known to combat with his army, and avenging mira- 
cles to scatter his enemies. If an unjust suspicion 
attached to an innocent man, he had immediately 
recourse to an ordeal which cleared his character 
and condemned his accnaers. All this was going on 
hahitually in every part of Europe without exciting 
the smallest astonishment or scepticism. Those who 
know how thoroughly the supernatural element per- 
vades the old lives of the saints, may form some 
notion of the multitude of miracles that were related 
Bad generally believed from the fact that M. Goizot 
has estimated the number of these lives, accnmnlated 
in the Bollandiat Collection, at about 25,000.' Yet 
this was but one department of miraclea. It does not 
include the thousands of miraculoua images and 
pictures that were operating throughout Christendom, 
and the countleaa apparitiona and miscellaneous pro- 
' Hiti.de Civilimlioii.L^T) to the calendar. Fiftj-flve largo 
XVTI. TheBallandiatCollpc- folio volunifs havs baan pub- 
tion was begun at Antwerp by liahcd. but tbej only exteud to 
B Jesnit named Bolland, in lia end of October. See & Tay 
1613, waa stopped for a lime beautiful eeeay on the sabjoet 
by the Franah Bsvolution, but by Kenan, Eludes SeliffimMl. 
renewed ucder the pationa^e M. Rennii nays : 'limeaenkbla 
of the Belgian ChambeiH. It qua ponr nn vrai philoaophann 
was intended to ranlain a com- prison eellnlaire avae aea aa- 
plele collection of all the origi- qwinte cinq volumes ia-folio, 
nisi documents on the anbjei't. aerait on vrai ponidie.' 
The saints are placed according 
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digiea that were taking place in every country, and 
on all occflsiona. Whenever a saint was canonised, it 
■was neceasaiy to prove that he had worked miracles ; 
but except on those occaaiona mirapulons accounts 
aoem never to have been questioned. The most 
educated, as well as the most ignorant, habitually re- 
BOrted to the aapematural as the simplest eiplana- 
tion of every difficulty. 

All this has now paased aw^y. It has passed away 
not only in lands where Proteatantiam is triumphant, 
but alao in those where the Roman Catholic faith is 
BtJll acknowledged, and where the medifevaL saints 
are still venerated. St. Januarius, it is true, con- 
tinues to liquefy at I^aplea, and the pastorals of 
French bishops occasionally relate apparitions of the 
Vix^in among very ignorant and superstitions pea- 
Bants ; hat the impEcit, undiacriminating acquiescence 
with which such narratives were once received, has 
Jong since been replaced by a derisive incredulity. 
Those who know the tone tliat ia habitually adopted 
on these subjects by the educated in Roman CathoKo 
conntries will admit that, so far from being a subject 
for trinmpliant esnltation, the very few modem 
miracles which are related are everywliere regarded 
as a scandal, a stnmbhng-block, and a difficulty. 
Most educated persons speak of them with undis- 
guised scorn and incredulity ; some attempt to evade 
or explain them away by a natural hypothesis ; a 
very few faintly and apologetically defend them. Nor 
can it be said that what is manifested ia merely a 
desire for a more minnte and accurate examination 
of the evidence by which they are supported. On 
1 the contrary, it will, I think, be admitted that these 
I alleged miracles are commonly rejected with an aa- 
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3 that 13 as peremptory and anreasoning as 
that with whicli they would have been once received. 
Nothing can bo more rare than a serious examination, 
by thoee who disbeUeve them, of the testimony on 
which they rest. They are repudiated, not because 
they are unsupported, hat because they are miracu~ 
loaa. Hen are prepared to admit almost any con- 
ceivable concurrence of natural improbabilities rather 
than resort to the hypothesi.^ of supernatural inter- 
ference, and this spirit is exhibited not merely by 
open sceptics, but by men who are sincere though 
perhaps not very fervent believers in their Church. 
It is the prevailing ciiaracteriatic of that vast body 
of educated persons, whose lives are chieBy spent in 
secular pursuits, and who, while they receive with 
nnenquiring faith the great doctrines of CathoKciBm, 
and duly perform its leading duties, derive their 
mental tone and colouring from the general apirit of 
their age. If you speak to them on the subject, they 
win reply with a shrug and with a smile ; they will 
teU you that it is indeed melancholy that such nar- 
ratives should be narrated in the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; they will treat them as palpable 
anachronisms, as obviously and intrinsically incre- 
dible ; but they will add tliat it is not necessaiy for 
all Eoman Catholics to beliei'o them, and that it is 
unfair to judge the enlightened members of the 
Church by the measure of the superstitions of the 
ignorant. 

That this is the general tone adopted by the great 
majority of educated Roman Catholics, both in their 
writings and in their conversation, will scarcely be a 
matter of dispute. It is also very manifest that it is 
the direct product and measure of civilisation. The 
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I districts wtere an account of a, modem miracle is 
received with least derision, are precisely tLoBe which 
are most torpid and most isolated. The classes 
wtoBe habits of thonght are least ebocked by such 
an account, are those which are least educated and 
]east inflnenced by the broad current of civilisation. 
If we put aside the clei^ and those who are most 
immediately under their influence, we find that this 
hahit of mind is the invariable concomitant of educa- 
tion, and is the especial characteristic of those persons 
whose intellectual sympathies are most extended, 
and who therefore represent most faithfully the 
variooB inteUectual influences of their time. If you 
connect a nation which has long been insulated and 
BupBretitioua with the general movement of European, 
ciyilisation by means of railways, or a fi-ee press, or 
the removal of protecting laws, you will most in- 
firUibly inocniafe it with tiiia spirit. 

It is fhrther evident that this habit of thought is 
not a merely ephemeral movement, produced by some 
exceptional event, or by some transient literary 
fashion pecroHar to onr own centnrj. All history 
shows that, in exact proportion to the iiitellectnal 
progress of nations, the acconnta of miracles talcing 
place among them become rarer and rarer, until at 
last they entirely cease.' In. this fact wb have a clear 
indication of the decline of the old liabits of thought ; 

' Tbis has been noticed in wlion natnral tnowledgs pra- 

an eitrsiDely iugeaiauM fashion vaitcd: fur Ha kneir thei'e wna 

byBishopSpratti^'Qodnever not so mnch used to make nse 

yet left HimBslf wkiont a wit- of extraordinsrj signs when 

tifSB in the world ; and it ia oh- men were diligent in the worka 

Borrable that He has coniroonly of His hflnda and attentive to 

^gtiloavn the dark and ignonint ti^eimpressionsof His footsteps 

Bitms ivherein to work rairaclpB. in Hia creatures.' (ffia!, of 

^Km acldom or never the times Basal iStKutj/, p. SSO.J 

^B TOL. 
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for those who regard tbcsc miriicles as real, ascribe 
their disappearance to the progress of incredulity, 
wMle thoBe who disbelieve them maintain that they 
were the results of a pajticular direction given, to the 
imagination, and of a particular form of impositi 
created and suggested by the medifeval habita of 
thought. In other words, the old spirit, according 
to one class, is the condifion, and, according to tha 
other class, the cause of the miracles ; and, therefore, 
the cessation of miracnlons narratives, when nnac* 
companied by an avowed change of creed, implies 
the decay of that spirit. 

If these propositions be tme — and I scarcely think 
that any candid person who serionaly esami 
subject can question them — they lead irreaistibly to ft 
Tery important general conclusion. They show that 
the repugnance of men to believe lairacnloua 
tives is in direct proportion to the pi"ogre88 of ravili- 
Bation and the diffusion of knowledge. It 
simply that science explains some things which were 
formeriy deemed Bnpernatural, such as comets or 
eclipses. We find the same increduHty Kmnifeated 
in Roman Cathohc countries towards alleged miracles 
by saints, or rehcs, or images, on which science can 
throw no direct light, and which contain no element 
of improbability, except that they are miraculoua. 
It is not simply that civihsation strengthens Proteat.] 
antism at the expense of the Church of Rome. W»! 
find this spirit displayed by Roman Cathohca them- 
selves, though the uniform tendency of their theology 
is to destroy all notion of the antecedent improbabili^ 
of modem miracles ; and though the fact that 
miracles are only alleged in their own chnrch e 
invest them with a peculiar attraction. It i 
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1 t]iat there is an increasing repugnance to an 
k nuscmtiniaing and blindfold feith. Alleged miracles 
;ted with immediate nnreaaoning incredulity 
vJby the members o£ a chuivih which has done every, 
p thing in its power to prepare the mind for their 
f reception. The plain fact is, that the progresB of 
L <rivilisation produces invariably a certain tone and 
habit of thought, which makes mea recoil from 
miraculous narratiTes with an instinctive and imme- 
diate repugnance, as though they were essentially 
incredible, independently of any definite argumenta, 
I and in spite of dogmatic teaching. Whether this 
labit of mind is good or evil, I do not now discuss ; 
V^t it exiatfl wherever civihsation advances, is, I 
!, incontestable. 
We may observe, however, that it acts with much 
Bat«r force against contemporary than against his- 
irical miracles. Roman CathoHcs who will reject 
Bifith immediate ridicule an account of a miraele taking 
btface in their own day, will speak with considerable 
Trespect of a precisely similar miracle that is attributed 
to a mediaeval saint. Nor is it at all difficult to 
discover the reason of this distinction. Events that 
took place in a distant past are not realised with the 
same int^ense vividnesH as those which take place 
among ourselves. They do not press upon us with 
the same keen reality, and are not judged by the same 
measure. They come down to us invested with a 
legendary garb, obscured by the haze of years, and 
anrroonded by circnmatances that are so unUke our 
own that they refract the imagination, and cloud and 
distort its pictures. Besides this, many of these 
narratives are entwined with the earheat associations 
of the Bomon Catholic child ; the belief in them ia 
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infased into Ha yet undeveloped mind, and ttey are 
thus ivt no period lironglit in contact with a matured 
and tmbiaased judgment. We find, therefore, that 
although these general haliits of thought do, un- 
doubtedly, exercise a retrospective influence, that is 
not their first or their moHt powerful effect. 

In Protestant countries there has not been as com- 
plete a, change as tbat which we have been consideiN 
ing, for Protestantisin was only called into existence 
■when the old Jiahita of thought had greatly declined. 
Tlie Reformation was created and pervaded by the 
modern spirit ; and its leaders were compelled, by 
the exigencies of their position, to repudiate the 
miraculous accounts of their time. They could not 
with any consistency admit that the Almighty had 
selected as the peculiar channels of His grace, and 
tad glorified by countless miracles, devotions which 
they stigmatised as blasphemous, idolatrous, and 
superstitious. We find, accordingly, that from the 
very beginning, Protestantism looked upon modem 
m.iracleB (except those which were comprised under 
the head of witchci'aft) with an aversion and distmst 
that contrast remarkably with the unhesitating cr* 
dnlity of its opponents. The history of its sects 
exhibits, indeed, some alleged miracles, which "woro, 
apparently, the result of ignorance or enthusiaBiB, 
and a very few which were obvious impositions. 
Such, for example, was the famous voice from the 
wall in the reign of Queen Mary, which procUimed 
the mass to be idolatrous, jnst as the crucifix m 
Christ Cbarch, at Dublin, shed tears of blood in the 
following reign, because the Protestant service was 
introduced into Ireland. On the whole, however, 
tiie new faith proved remarkably free from these 
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forms of deceptiou ; and its leaders generally con- 
cnrred in the boKef, that miracles had ceased when 
Christianity had gained a dafinite ascendency in the 
world. The Patristic writings are full of miraculous 
accoanta ; and most of the reformers, and especially 
thoae in England, treated Patristic authority ■with 
great respect ; so that the line of demarcation between 
the miracnloos and the non-miraenlona age, was 
genei'aUy drawn at about the period when the moat 
eminent of the Fathers passed away. Ah this was 
not very long alter Christianity had obtained a com- 
plete command of the civil power, many plansible 
arguments could be m^od in support of the view, 
which appears, in England at least, to have been 
nniyersal. 

When Locke waa writing his famous Letters on 
Toleration, he wag led to a consiileratioa of the 
Patristic miracles by an argument whicb aeems then 
to have been deemed very forcible, bnt which, as it 
belongs ta a different ' climate of opinion. ' from our 
own, would now be regarded us both fiitile and ir- 
reverent. It was absolutely necessary, it waa con- 
tended, under ordinary circnmstances, for the well- 
being of Christianity, that it should be supported by 
persecution ; that ifl to say, that the civil power should 
sappress ita opponents. When Christianity was still 
imrecogniaed by government, it existed in an abnormal 
condition ; the laws of nature were suspended in ita 
fiivour, and continual miracles ensured ita triumph. 
When, however, the conversion of Constantine placed 
the civil power at ita disposal, the era of the super- 
natural was closed. The power of persecuting was 
obtained ; and, therefore, the power of working mii'aclea 
was withdrawn. The aJliance between Churcb and 
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State being inatitated, Cbristianity had arrired at ita 
normal and final position, and exceptional assistance 
had become mmecesaary.' This argnment, the work 
' of the theologians of Oxford, was not likely fJ3 stagger 
Locke ; but the historical question which it opened 
wns well calculated to arrest that keen and fearless 
intellect, so little accastomed to how before unsup- 
ported authority, and at the very time engaged ia 
the defence of toleration against the entire weight 
of ecclesiastical tradition. He appears to have con- 
sulted Sir Isaac Newton ; for, in one of Newton's 
letters, we find a somewhat hesitating passage "upon 
the subject: 'Miracles,' Newton wrote, 'of, good 
credit continued in the Chnrch for about two or three 
hundred years. Gregoriua Thaumaturgus had hia 
name from thence, and was one of the latest who was 
eminent for that gift ; but of their number and fre- 
quency I am not able to give you a just ncoonnt. 
The history of those ages is very imperfect.' * Locke 
does not appear to have adopted this view. In reply 
to the Oxford argument, he wrote a very remarkaWa 
passage, which did not, apparently, attract at the tima 
the attention it deserved, hut which, long afterwards, 
obtained an extremely conspicuous place in the dis- 
cussion. ' This, I think,' he said, 'is evident, that 
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e who nill build his faith or reasonings upon miracles 
delivered by Church historians, will find can.se to go 
no farther than the Apostles' time, or else not to stop 
Kb Constantine's, since the writers after that period, 
whose word we readily take as unquestionable in 
other things, speak of miracles in their time, with no 
leas assurance than the fathers before the fonrth 
century ; and a groat part of the miracles of the 
second and third centnriea stand upon the credit of 
the writers of the fourth,' ' 

After this time, the subject of the miracles of the 

(Fathers seems to have slept until pubho attention was 
Called to it by the well-known work of Middleton. 
That the ' Free Inquiry ' was a book of estraordinaiy 
merit — that it displayed great eloquence, great bold- 
ness, and great controversial dexterity, and met with 
Bo opposition at aU equal to its abilities, will scarcely 
be denied. Bat, in order to appreciate its success, 
We should consider, brides these things, the general 
character of the age in which it appeared. During 
the half oentnry that elapsed between Locke and 
Middleton, many influences that it would be tedious 
to ejtamJHe, but to which Locke himself by Lis phiio- 
BOphy most largely contribntod, had profoundly modi- 
fied the theology of England. The charm and fasci- 
nation which the early Fathers exercised npon the 
divines of the previous century had quite passed away. 
The Patristic works fell rapidly into neglect, and the 
very few who continuod to stiidy them were but little 
imbued with their spirit. Nothing, indeed, couid be 
more unlike the tone of the Fathers thou the cold, 
isionleas, and prudential theology of the eighteenth 
■■eentmyj a theology which regarded Christianity as 
' Third lettar on Toleratioii, p. 269. 
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an admirable anxiliary to the police force, and a 
principle of decorum nnd of cohesion in aociety, hut 
which cfiretiilly banished from it all enthuaiaSTOi, veiled 
or attenuated all its mysteries, and virtnally reduced 
it to an authoritative ayatem of moral pbiloaopliy. 
Tliove never had been a time when divines had snch a 
keen dread of anything that appeared abanrd or gro- 
tesque. The spirit that, in the previous centuiy, had 
destroyed the belief in witcbci-aft, passed in its foil 
intensity into their worts. Common sense waa the 
dominating cbaracteriatic of all they wrote. Generous 
sentiments, disinterested virtue, reverential faith, sub- 
lime speculations, had passed away. Every preacher 
was employed in showing that Christianity was in all 
respects perfectly in accordance with human reason, 
in eliminating or obscuring whatever conld shock the 
feehcgs or offend the judgment, in representing reli- 
gion as intended to refine and harmonise society, to 
embellish all the relations of life, to give a higher 
sanction to the dictates of human prudence, and to 
extend the horizon of that prudence beyond the grave. 
As a consequence of this state of mind, there was an 
increasing indisposition to accept miracles like those 
of the Fathers, which were not included in the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and a decreasing reverence for 
the writers on whose testimony they rest. 

It was in the midst of this movement of thought, 
that Middleten published his great attack upon the 
Patristic miracles, and brought into clear relief both 
the difficulties and the importance of the subject. 
Thewritingsof the Fathers contain numerona accounts 
of miracles which they alleged to have taken place in 
their own day and under their own notice, and which. 
are of such a nature, and are related in such a 
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:■, that it seems scarcely possible to avoid tho 

conclnaion ttat they had really taken place, or else 

that the Fathers deliberately palmed them off upon 

the credulity of their readers. The works of the 

„ first century that have come down to us are extremely 

tficanty, and consist almost entirely of short epistleH 

■ Written withoat any historical or controversial par- 

■ pose, for the encouragement or edification of be- 

■ lieTers ; hut, even in this century, the martyrdom of 
B St. Polycarp supplies an account which is clearly 
B niiracnIoTis. Jastin Martyr, who wrote very early 

■ in the second century, and it is said not more than 
B:fifty years after the death of St. John, distinctly 

■ asserts the continnance of miracles in his time, and 
k from this date the evidence is ample and unhroken. 

The Protestant theory is, that miracles became 
gradually fewer and fewer, till they at last entirely 
disappeared. The historical fact is, that generation 
Lafter generation, the miraculous accounts became more 
•Mnmeroua, more universal, and more eitraordinary. 
V^As far as the Clfiirch historians can Illustrate or 
KHirow light upon anytliing, there is not a sing'le point 
■& all history bo constantly, explicitly, and unant- 
^qnously affirmed by them all, as the continual succes- 

■ lion of those powers through all ages, from the 
earliest Father who first raeutions them, down to the 
time of the Reformation,' ' If, then, we gave even 
a general credence to the historical evidence upon 

I subject, we should be carried down, without 
or chasm, iato the depths of the middle agea; 
e shonld be compelled to admit that what Pro- 
JBtanta regard aa the worst superstitions of the 
Qmroh of Home, were for centuries the habitual and 
' Preface to the Free En^ttin/. 



Bpocial channels of sapernatural fuycmr. If again, in 
defiance of all the ordinarj- rules of historical criti- 
cism, we believed the asaertioria of the ■writers of the 
fourth centaiy, but rcfiised to credit the eqoally 
positive testimony of the writers of the ninth cen- 
tury, we should still be met by the same difficnlty, 
thoagh in a modified form. It may bo contended, 
that the Fathers of the fourth century were not 
Soman Catholics; hnt it is quite certain that they 
were not, in the ordinary sense of the word, Pro- 
testants. It is quite certain that there existed among 
them many practices, forms of devotion, and doctrinal 
tendencies, which may not have been actnally Eoman 
Catholic, but which, at least, hnng upon the extreme 
verge of Catholicism which inevitably gravitated to 
it, and which were the germs and the emhryoa of 
mediieval theology. Now, it is precisely in con- 
nection with this department of their theology that 
the miraculous accounts are most numerous. 

Such was the groat difficulty of the question, re- 
garded from the Protestant point of view. Middleton 
met it by an attack npoa the veracity of the Fathers, 
which was so eloquent, so uncompromising, and bo 
admirably directed, that all England soon rang with 
the controversy. He contended that the religious 
leaders of the fourth century had admitted, eulogised, 
and habitually acted upon principles that were dia- 
metrically opposed not simply ix> the aspirations of 
a transcendent sanctity, but to the dictates of the 
most common honesty. He showed that they had 
applauded falsehood, that they had practised the 
most wholesale forgery, that they had habitually and 
grossly falsified history, that they had adopted to the 
&llest extent the system of pious &auds, and that 



they contiiiiially employed them to stimiilate the 
deTotion of the people. These were the charges 
■which he brought agamat men, aroimd whose trowa 
the saintly aureole had sparkled for centariea with an 
Unfeding aplendonr ; ap;ain8t those great Fathers who 
had formed the theological systems of Eorope ; who 
had been the arbitrators of ao many controversies, 
and the objects of the homage of so many creeds. 
The evidence he adduced was pointed directly at the 
■writers of the fourth century ; but he carried hia 
ni^nmenfc hack to a still earher period. ' When wB 
reflect,' he says, ' on that surprising confidence and 
Becnrity ■with which the principal Fathers of this 
fourth century have atBrmed as true what they thera- 
gelves had either forged, or what they knew at least 
to be forged, it is natural to suspect that so bold a 

Bce of sacred truth could not be acquired or 
become general at once, bat must have been carried 
gradually to that height by custom and the example of 
former times, and a long experience of what the cre- 
dulity and superstition of the multitude would bear.'' 

ia manifest that an attack of this kind opened 
out questions of the gravest and widest character. 
It shook the estimate of the Fathers which had been 
general, not only in the Church of Eome, hut in a 
great degree among the ablest of tie Reformers. In 
lihe Church of England especially, the Patristic autho- 
nty had been virtually regarded as almost equal ia 
.fcutbority to that of the inspired writers. The first 
great theological work of the English Reformatioil 

'The Apology,' in which Jewel justified the 
fteformera, by pointing out the deviations of the 
Church of Kome from the Patristic sentiments. It 
' Introdoctoiy Chaptsr. 
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liad ever been the pride of the great divines of the 
eeventeenth century that they were the most profound 
Btadenta of the Patristic writings, the moat faithful 
representatives of their spirit, and the moat loyal 
respecters of their authority. The unsupported asser- 
tion of a Father had always been regarded as a most 
weighty, if not a. decisive, argnment ia controversy. 
Bnt anrely this tone was idle and worse than idle, 
if the estimate of Middlcton was correct. If the 
Fathers were in truth men of the most unbounded 
credulity and of the laxeat veracity ; if the sense of 
the im.portance of doginaa had, in their minds, com- 
pletely saperseded the sense of rectitude, it was 
absurd to invest them, with this extraordinary vene- 
mtion. They might still be reverenced as men of 
undoubted sincerity, and of the noblest heroism. 
They might still be cited as witnesses to the belief of 
their time, and as representing the tendencies of its 
intellect ; but their pre-eminent authority had passed 
away. But beyond all this, there were other and, 
perhaps, graver questions suggested. Under what 
circumstances was it permitted to reject the unani- 
mous and explicit testimony of all ecclesiasticBl 
historians ? What was the measure of their creduhty 
and of their veracity P What again was the degree 
of the antecedent improbability of miracles, the 
criteria separating the true from the false, and the 
amount of testdmony required to substantiate them ? 
These were the great questions which were evoked 
in 1748, by this Doctor of Divinity, and they were 
auffleient for many years to attract the attention of 
the ablest enqnirers in England. Among the laity, 
the work of Middleton seems to have met ivith 
great acceptance. Among the clergy, its impetuons, 
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ttpcomprom i sing, and Rceptica! tone, natuaUy excited 
mucb alarm, and the Univeraitj of Oxford signnliBed 
'"a the opposition ; but it is a remarkable sign 
of the times that the Fathers foand no abler defenders 
-than Chiirch and Dodwell. Gibbon, who was then a 
Tery -yoang man, and fdready entangled in the argn- 
of Bossuet, lost his i-eniaining faith in Protest- 
antiBia dnring the discassion. He could not, he said, 
bring himself at that time to adopt the conclusions of 
Middleton, and Le could not resist the evidence that 
miracles of good credit bad continued in the Churcli 
g&er the leading doctrines of Catholicism bad been 
introduced. He accordingly embraced those doctrines, 
and left the tlniTereity without taking bis degree. 
Hume investigated the subject from a philosophical 
point of view ; he endeavoured fo frame a general 
doctrine, determining the relation between miracu- 
lous narrativea and historical testimony, the compara' 
live improbability of the reality of miracles and of the 
icity of historians ; and the result was bis Essay 
on Miracles.' Farmer, reproducing an old notion of 
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Ligttfoot, Webster, and Semler, and anticipating in 
this respect the current of German rationalism, 
attempt«d to explain the diabolical posaeGsions of 
■ Scripture by the ordinary phenomena of epilepsy,' 
Warbnrton and Dontrlaa, with probably most of the 
ablest of the clergy, abandoning the Patristic miracles, 
proceeded to establish the pecnliar character and 
evidence of the miracles recorded by the EvangeKsts ; 
and the general adoption of this tone may be said to 
Lave ushered in a new phase in the histoiy of 
miracles. 

It has been often remarked as a singular fact, that 
almost every great step which has been made by the 
English intellect-, in counection with theology, has 
been made in spite of the earnest and persistent 
opposition of the tlniversity of Oxford. The attitude 
■which that University preserved during the Middle- 
tonian controversy was precisely the same as that 
■wiiich it had exhibited towards the two great ques- 
tions of the previous centnry. The advocates of the 
theory of civil liberty, in opposition to the theory of 
passive obedience, and the advocates of toleration as 
opposed to persecution, had found at Oxford their 
most nnflinchiiig and their most able adversaries. In 
our own century, when the secularisation of politics 
was forced upon the public mind by the diacussioas 
on the Test Act and on CathoUc Emancipation, and 
■when it had become evident to all attentive observers 
that this question was destined to be the battle-field 
of the contest between the modem spirit and tradition, 
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tile TTniversitj of Oxford slioweJ clearly that its old 
-spirit had loKt none of ita intensity, though it had 
lost much of its influence. Still later, in 1833, a great 
f leactionarj movement emanated from, the same qnar- 
ter,' and was directed avowedly againat the habits of 
religious thought which modem civilisation had 
ieveiywhere prodnced. Its snpportera denounced 
e habita as essentially and fundamentally false. 
They described the history of English theology for a 
century and a half as a history of nnintermpted 
decadence. They believed, in the emphatic worda of 
their great leader, that ' the nation was on ita way to 
np revealed trath.'' After a time, the movement 
.landed to Catholicism with a force and rapidity that 
s impossible to mistake. It produced a defectioa 
I "irhich was quite unparalleled in magTiitude since that 
'Tchich had taken place under the Stuarts ; and which, 
..nnlike the former movement, was altogether nn- 
inflneuced by sordid considerations. The point which 
I desire to notice in connection with this defection, as 
flluatrating the tendency I am tracing in the present 
ber, is the extremely small place wliich the suh- 
JBct of Roman CathoHc miracles occupied in the 
oontroversy. 

we ask, what are the grounds on which the 
MBBation of miracles is commonly maintained, they 
may, J suppose, be sammed up much as follows: — ■ 

Miraoles, it is said, are the Divine credentials of an 
inspired messenger announcing doctrines which could 
*ot otherwise he established. They prove that he 
either an impostor nor an enthusiast ; that hia 
tteaching ia neither the work of a designing intellect 
if an over-heated imagination. From the nature 

' Nawman's Jaglican Siffieuliiea, p. 51. 
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of the Cftse, thia coald not be proved in any other 
Why. If tlie Almighty designed to revea! to mankind 
a system of reli^on distinct from that which is re- 
flected in the works of nature, and written on the 
conBciences of men, He nmst do so by the inatm- 
mentaUty of an inspired messenger, K a teacher 
claims to be the special organ of a Divine commnni- 
cation revealing supernatural truths, ho may be justly 
expected to authenticate hia miaaion in the only way 
in which it can be authenticated — by the performance 
of Bapematural acts. Mimcles are, therefore, no 
more improbable than a revelation ; for a revelation 
would be ineffectual without miracles. But, while 
this consideration destroys the common objections to 
the Gospel miracles, it separates them clearly fi«m 
those of the Church of Rome. The former were 
avowedly exceptional ; they were absolutely neces- 
sary ; they were designed to introduce a new rehgion, 
and to estahliah a snpematnral message. The latter 
were simply means of edification ; they were directed 
to no object that could not otherwise be attained ; and 
they were represented as taking place in a dispensa- 
tion that was intended to be not of sight but of 
fiiith. Besides this, miracles should he regarded as 
the most awfiil and impressive manifestations of 
Divine power. To make them habitual and com* 
monplaee would be to degrade if not to destroy their 
character, which would be still further abased if we 
admitted those which appeared trivia] and puerile. 
The miracles of the New Testament were always 
characterised by dignity and solemnity ; they always 
conveyed some spiritual leaaon, and conferred some 
actual benefit, besides attesting the character of the 
worker. The medinval miracles, on the contrary, 
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^F yrere frequently trivial, purposelesa, and nnimpresj- 
■ive j constantly veiling on the groteeqae, and not 
nnfreqiiently passing the border. 

Such is, I think, a fair epitome of the eommoa 
arguments in favoor of the ceSEation of miracles; and 
they are undouhtedly very planaible and very cogent ; 
but, after aU, what do they prove ? Not that miracles 
bare ceased ; hut that, bdpposiso them to have ceased, 
tiiere is nothing surprising or alarming in the tiict. 
A man who has convinced himself of the falseness of 
the ecclesiastical miracles, may very fiiirly addnce 
these ccnBiderations to prove that his conclusion 
does not impugn the Biblical narratives, or introduce 
ConfiiBion or incoherence into the system, of Provi- 
dence ; but this is the full extent to which they can 
be legitimately carried. As an a priori proof, they 
are far too weak to withstand any serione amount of 
positive testimony. Miracles, it is said, are intended 
eiclnsively to accredit an inspired messenger. But, 
after all, what proof is there of this ? It is simply 
an hypothesis— plausible and consistent it may be, 
but entirely unsupported by positive testimony. In- 
deed, we may go further, and say that it is distinctly 
opposed to your own facts. Ton may repudiate the 

■ Tmanimoushelief of the early Christians that miracles 

■ Were ordinary and commonplace events among all 

■ nations. You may resist the strong arguments that 
E. may be diawn from the unsurprised reception of the 

Christian miracles, and from the existence of the 
demoniacs and of the exorcists, but at least you 
must admit that tho Old Testament relates many 
miracles which will not fall under your canon. The 
creation was a miracle, and so was the deluge, and 
BO was the destruction of tlie cities of the plain. 
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The Old Testament miracles are, in many respects, 
nnlike those of the New Testament : is it impoBsible 
that there should be another class different iranx 
either ? Bat the eeclesiaetical miracles, it is said, 
are often grofesque ; they appear prima, faaie absord, 
and escite an irreBiatible repugnance. A suEBciently 
dangerous teat in an age in which m.en find it more 
and more difficnlt to beHeve any miracles whatever! A 
Bofficiently dangerous test for those who Imow the tone 
that has beeu long adopted, over an immense part of 
Europe, towards sueb. narratives as the deluge, or tha 
exploits of Samson, the speaking ass, or the possessed . 
pigB ! Besides this, a gi-eat proportion of the ecclesias- 
tioal miracles are simply reproductions of those wticb 
are recorded in the Bible ; and if tb.ero are mingled 
with tbem some that appear manifest impostures, this 
may be a very good reason for treating these naav 
ratives with a more jealous scrutiny, but ia certainly 
no reason for maintaining that they are all below 
contempt. The Bible neitber asserts nor implies tbe 
revocation of supernatural gifts ; and if the general 
promise that these gifts sbonld be conferred may 
have been intended to apply only to the Apostles, it , 
is at least as susceptible of a different interpretation. 
If these miracles were actually continued, it is surety 
not difficnlt to discover the beneficial purpose that 
they would fulSl. They would stimnlate a languid 
piety ; they wonid prove invaluable auxiliaries to 
missionaries labonring among barbarous and un- 
reasoning savages, who, from their circumstances 
and habits of mind, are utterly incapable of forming 
any jnst estimate of the eridenoes of the religion 
tiey are expected to embrace. Even in Europe tie 
results of the controversies of the last 300 years 
have not been so entirely satisfactory as to leave ao 
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a for some more decisive proofs than, tbe ambi- 

Ignoua ntterancea of a remote antiquity. To say that 
these miracleg are faJae because tliey are Roman 
Catholic ia to aBaame the very qneation at issue, 
The controversy betweeu Protestantism and. Catho- 
licism comprises an immense mass of complicated 
and heterogeneous arguments. Tlionaanda of minds 
liave traversed these ai^uments, and have found at 
each step their faith in Protestantism confirmed. 
Thousands of minds have pursued the same course 
with results that ivere diametrically opposite, iUho 
question is, whether an oxaraination of the alleged 
miracles of -Catholicism would not furnish a decisive 
criterion, or at least one of the most powerfnl argTi- 
ments, for determining the controversy. What evi- 
dence of the truth of Catholicism could be stronger 
tbw" that its distinctive doctrines had been crowned 
by tens of thousanda of miracles, that a supernatural 
hflJo had encircled it wherever it appeared, and had 
cast a glory upon all its triumphs ? ' "What proof of 
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wonld be required to relate thsm 
aiJ. In thai catalogue we find 
no Ifis lAan five cases nf resta- 
ration of life to the dead [Da 
Civ. Dei, lib. nil. c 8). This 
Htatement is well known to 
readeis of Gibbon and Middle- 
ton ; bnt) as far as 1 know, tbe 
only High Churchman who hag 
referred to it is Mr, Ward {Ideid 
of a Christian Church, pp, 138- 
140), who notices it meraly to 
lamFtnt the verj ditferent tone 
with which we now speak of 
the mirflcnlonB. This aspect 
of the PatTiBtic wtilings haa 
been very dearlj and honestly 
brought out in Isaac Taylor's 
Ancient ChrittianUy. 



the felseliood of CattoliciBni conld be more decisive 
than that it was unable ^D establish any of the im- 
mense mass of miracles which it had asserted, that 
all these were resolved and dissipated before a searoh- 
ing criticism, that saints had been canonised, forma 
of worship estabbahed, conntleas bolls and paKtorals 
issued, innnmerahle rejoicings, pageantries, proces- 
sions, and pilgrimagoB anthoritatively inatitnted, 
pabHc opinion all throngh Christendom violently 
and continnonsly agitated on account of alleged 
events which had either no existenee, or which were 
altogether misnnderstood ? Making every allowance 
for the errors of the most extreme fallibility, the 
history of Catholicism would ou this hypothesis 
represent an amount of imposture probably un- 
equalled in the annals of the human race. If, again, 
you say that you have formed a definite and unhesi- 
tating opinion on the subject from other arguments, 
I reply that, putting aside all other considerations 
this answer migbt suggest, it does not apply to the 
Tractarian movement we are considering. The tran- 
sition from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, which was made by so many in consequence 
of that movement, was not abrupt or unwavering. 
It was, ou the contrary, slow, painful, hesitating, 
and dubious. Some of those who made it have 
described theniBolves as trembling for months, and 
even years, between the opposing creeds, their minda 
vibrating and oscillating to and fi-o ; countless diffi- 
culties, colliding principles, modes of reasoning the 
most various, blendiog and neutralising sentimejita 
of every hne, torturing their minds with doubt, and 
sometimes almost destroying by their conflict the 
very faculty of judgment. Surely one might have 
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tliat men in such, a poaition would have 
gladly eschanged those shifting epeculations that bo 
constantly elnde the graap and bewilder the mind, 
and catch their colour from each changing modo 
of thooght, for the comparatively firm and definite 
ground of historical criticism ! The men were 
admirably fitted for such criticism. They were 
pre-eminently acholars and antiquarians, and in its 
intellectual aspect the movement ■v 
iBiiscitation of the past. Not did the age e 
it sight less suited for the enterprise, At the 
time of the Reformers the study of evidences, and 
indeed all searching investigation into the fecta of 
the past, were unknown. \VTien, however, Tracta- 
rianism arose, the laws of historical criticisni were 
developed to great perfection, and they were attract- 
ing an immense proportion of the talent of Europe. 
In English theology, especially, they had become 
Bupreme. The attacks which Woolston and Lis 
followers had made upon the scriptural miracles had 
been repelled by Lardner and Paley with such unex- 
pected vigour, with such undoubted ability, and, as 
it waa long thought, with such unanswerable success, 
that all theological reasoning had been directed to 
OoB channel. Tet in the Tractarian movement the 
irabject of modem miracles can scarcely be said to 
lutve exercised a perceptible influeaco. Gibbon, as 
we have seen, had gone over to Rome chiefly 
through a persuasion of their reality. Chillingworth 
still earlier bad declared that the same reason had 
been one of those which had induced him to take 
the same step. Pascal had based hia defence of 
Jansenism iu a great measure upon the miracle of 
HtB Holy Thorn ; but at Oxford these narratives 
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Lardly eseitod a, Berious attention. Wliat little i 
iluence they had was chiefly an inflaeoce of repulsion j 
what little waa written m their lavoiir was -writtett 
for the moat part in the tone of an apology, as i 
attenuate a difficulty rather than to establish a creed.' 

This was surely a very remarkable characteristio 
of the Tractarian moveraont, when we remember the 
circumstanees and attainments of its leaders, and the 
great prominence which miraculous evidence had 
long occupied in. England. It was especially remark- 
able when we recollect that one of the great coni. 
plaints which the Tractarian party were making 
against modern theology was, that the conception 
of the Bupernatnral had become faint and dim, and 
that its manifestations were either explained away 
or confined to a distant past. It would seem a 
those who were most conscione of the character o£ 
their age were unable, in the very midst of their 
opposition, to free themselves from its tendencies. 

If we look beyond the Tractarian movement, " 
find a still more startling illustration of the prevail- 
ing feeling in the extraordinary strides which pro- 
fessed and systematised Nationalism has made i 
most Protestant countries. The extent to which 
Continental Protestantism has gravitated towajda 
it has been recognised on all sides, and has excited 
the greatest hopes ia some and the greatest alarm h 
others. It is worthy, too, of remark, that the move- 
ment hag been most manifest in those countries 
where the leading Churches are not connected with 

' Dr. Newman's very able PB- lish Baiiita, about which ■. _ 
Bay (preflisd to Fleury'ii Sit- have lately heard ao much, , 
tiny) ia easeotiiillj an apology never seem to have been 
for thH ecclebiaatical miraclea ; garded as evidential, 
and the mitaclea of the Eng- 
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very elaborate creod.i ov with liturgical si 
whero tLe reason, being least shackled by tradition, 
is moat free to follow the natural seqqence of its 
developments. It is true that the word Rationalism 
is somewhat vague, and comprises many differeot 
jnodificationa of belief This consideration Las con- 
stantly been urged by those wbo are t-ermed ortho- 
dox Protestants in. a tono of tlie moat contemptuona 
scorn, but with a complete forgetfalnosa of the fact 
tiafc for 300 yeai« Protestantism itself was invari- 
ably assailed by the very same ohjection, and was 
invariably defended, on the i^wofold ground that 
variationa of belief form the necessary consequence 
of honest enquiry, and that amid ita innumerable 
diversities of detail there were certain radical con- 
ceptions which g;ave a substantial unity to the dis- 
cordant sects. Much tte same general nnifj may be 
found among the various modifications of Protestant 
Hationalism. Ita central conception is the elevation 
of conscience into a position of supreme authority as 
the religious organ, a verifying facnltj diacriminating 
between tmtb and error. It regards Christianity as 
designed to preside over the moral progress of man- 
kind, aa a conception whicli was to become more and 
more sublimated and. spiritualised as tbe human 
mind passed into new phases, aud was able to bear 
the splendour of a more nnclouded light. Religion 
it believes to be no exception to the general law of 
progress, but rather the highest form of ita manifes- 
tation, and its earlier systems but the necessary steps 
of an imperfect development. In its eyea the moral 
element of Cbristianity is as the sun in heaven, and 
dogmatic aystcma are as the clouds that intercept 
and temper the exceeding brightness of ita ray. 
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The icBect whose eiistence is bnt for a, mcnneat 
might woll imagine that these woi-e indeed eternal, 
that their majestic columns conid nerer fail, and 
that their I mnm nnn folds Were the very source and 
centre of light. And yet they shift and Taiy with 
each changing breeze i they blend and separate ; they 
nsHnice new forma and exhibit new dimensionB ; as 
the aan that is above them waxes moi'e glorions in 
its jjower, they are permeated and at last absorbed 
by its increasing splendonr ; they recede, and wither, 
and disappear, and the eye ranges fiir beyond the 
epliere they had occnpiod into the infinity of glory 
that is above thom. 

This is not the place to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the faults and merits of Bationaliam. A 
system which would unite in one snblime synthesis 
all the past forms of human behef, which accepts 
with triumphant alacrity each new development of 
science, having no stereotyped standard to defend, 
and which represents the human mind as porsning 
on the highest subjects a path of continual progress 
towards the falleet and most transcendent knowledge 
of the Deity, can never fail to eienjise a powerftil 
jntellectnal attraction. A system which makes the 
moral faculty of man the measure and arbiter of faith 
must always act powerfully on those in whom that 
faculty is most developed. This idea of continued 
and nnintermpted development is one that seems 
absolutely to override our age. Itia scarcely jjoasible 
to open any really able book on any subject without 
encountering it in some form. It is stirring all 
science to its very depths ; it is revolutionising all 
historical literature. Ite prominence in theology ia 
BO great that there is scarcely any school that is at 
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together exempt fi-om its inflneBee. Wo have seen 
in oar own day the Church, of Rome itself defended 
in ' An Eaaay on Development,' and by a strange 
f^ipiication of the laws of progress. 

These elements of attraction do mnch to explain 
the extraordinary rapidity with which Eationalism 
the present centuiy, in spite of the 
id obacnrity it often exhibits, and (he 
many paradoxes it has engendered. But it is well 
TTorthy of notice that the very first direction which 
specnlationa invariably take — the very sign and 
eharacteristic of their action — is au attempt to explain 
away the miracles of Scripture. This is BO emphati- 
cally the distinctive mark of Rationalism that with 
most persons it is the only conception the word 
conveys. Wherever it appears, it represents and 
interprets the prevailing disinclination to accept 
miraculous narratives,' and will resort to every arti- 
fice of interpretation in order to evade their force. 
Its prevalence, therefore, clearly indicates the extent 
ixt which this aversion to the miraculous exists in 
Protestant countries, and the rapidity with which it 
has of late years increased. 

Everyone who has paid any attention to these 
BubjectH has a natural inclination to attribute the 
conclusions he has arrived at to the efforts of his own 
reason, acting under the infincnce of an unbiassed 
will, rather tiian to a general predisposition ariBing 

' A UrgB eeotioD ofGormBn Darratives of angela and do- 

eologians, bx is well known, iddub, Bud the like, as simply 

' ' 'mpoasibility, impossible and irrecoacilabfe 

ha uDrealitj, with tlta known and oniveniftl 

J miraculouaaccountaas alio- laws which gotern the amrse 

Thne StrSuiis cnlmlj of aventa.' — Introduotion to the 

J : ' We may summarily Life of Jesus. 

± all miracleB, prophecies, 
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out of the character of his age. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the memhcra of the rationalistic school 
would very generally deny being inflneiiced by any 
other considerations than those which they allege in 
their defence, and would point to that Byatem. of 
minute and critical Biblical investigation which 
GienniMiy has jirodnced as the true sonrce of theie 
opinions, I cannot but think that it is much less 
the cause than the result, and that we iave a clear 
indication of this in the fact that a precisely aimilar 
tendency of opinions is shown in another quarter 
where this criticism has never been pursued, 
allude to the freethinkers, who are scattered in each 
profosion throngh Roman Catholic countries. Anyj 
one who has attentively esamined that great school, 
which exercises so vast an influence over the htera- 
ture and policy of our age, must have perceived that 
it is in many respects widely removed from the old 
Voltairian spirit. It is no longer esclusively n 
and destructive, but is, on the contrary, intensely 
positive, and in its moral aspect intensely Christian. 
It clusters around a series of essentially Christiau 
conceptions — equaUty, fraternity, the suppression of 
war, the elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and 
the diffusion of liberty. It revolves around the ideal 
of Christianity, and represents its spirit without ita 
dogmatic system and its supernatural narrativeB. 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, while 
deriving all its strength and nourishment from Chris- 
tian ethics. 

Such are, I conceive, the general outUues of this 
movement, which bears an obvious relationship to 
Protestant Eationalism, and wliich has been advanc- 
ing through Europe with still more rapid and trium- 
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pliant strides. He must indeed be wilfully blind to 
the coTirse of histoiy who does not perceive that 
dnring- the last hundred years these schools have 
completely superseded the dogmatic forms of Pro- 
testantiam as the efficient antagonists of the Church 
of Eome, as the centres towards which those who 
arc repelled flrom CatiioliciBm are naturally attracted. 
In the sixteenth and to a certain degree in the seven- 
teenth century Protestantism exercised a command- 
ing and controlling infinence over the affairs of 
Europe. Almost all the great questiona that agitated 
the minds of men were more or less connected with 
its progress. It exhibited, indeed, many anseemly 
dissensions and many grotesque extravagances ; hut 
each of its sects had a rigid and definite dogmatic 
system, and exercised a powerful influence on those 
■who were around it. Whoever was dissatisfied with 
the teaching of the Church of Home was almost im- 
mediately attracted and absorbed by one of these 
systems, and threw himself Into tbe new dogmatism 
with as much zeal as he had exhibited in the old one. 
During the last century aU this baa chaaged. Of 
the raany hundreds of great thinkers and writers, in 
every department, who have separated from the 
teachings and practices of Catholicism, it would be 
difficult to name three men of real eminence and un- 
questionable sincerity who have attached themselves 
permanently to any of the more conservative forms 
of Protestantism. Amid all those great semi-rehgioua 
revolntions which have uotinged the faith of thou- 
sands, and have so profoundly altered the relations 
of Catholicism and society, Protestant Churches have 
made no advance aad have exercised no perceptible 
influence. It has long been a mere truism to say 
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that we are passing througl: a state of chaos, of 
anarchy, and of tranaition. During the past century 
the elements of dJaaolutioa have been maltiplyiug all 
around na. Scarcely ever before had so large a pro- 
portion of the literature of Europe exhibited an open, 
hostility or a contemptaoua indifference towards 
Cathohcism. Entire nations hare defied its cen- 
gnrea, and confiscated its property, and wrested every 
department of politics from its control. But while 

I Catholicism, has been thna convulsed and agitated to 
its very basis ; while the signs of its disintegration. 

( are crowding upon us on every aide ; while the lan- 
guor and feebleness it exhibits ftimish a ready 
theme for every moralist and a problem for every 

I philosopher, the Protestant sects have gained nothing 

I by the decay of their ancient rival. Tkcj have still 
retained their ecclesiastical organisations and their 
ancient formularies, but the magnetism they once 
pOHseased has wholly vanished. Of all the innumer- 
able forms into which the spirit of dogmatism, crya- 
tallisad after the Beformation, not one seems to have 
retained the power of attracting those beyond its 
border. Whatever is lost by Catholicism is gained 
hy Rationalism ; ' wherever the spirit of itationalisra 
recedes, the spirit of Cathohcism advances. Towards 
the close of the last century, France threw off her 
allegiance te Christianity, endeavoured to efface all 
the traditions of her past, and proclaimed a new era 

• Italy einco tha lata pnli- compared with thosa of Free- 

lical changes, and bb a, cooee- thinking, and it ia eaid that 

qoencfl of the direction given amoag Protestants the Plj- 

tothe naliond BjrapHthiea hy moutb Brethren, who are among 

those ehingea, furniBhes, per- the least dogmaljc, have hLM 

haps, a uli^ht eipeption ; hut bran aninng the most BaoceSB- 

eren thure the (Conquests of Pro- fnl. 
teetiuiliem are insigniGcHnt aa 
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in the religioua history of manMnd. She soon re- 
pented of lier temerity, and retired fi-om a position 
which she had foond untenable. Half the nation 
became ultramontane Roman Catholics ; the other 
half became indifferent or Jtationahst,' The great 
majority of Continental writers hare repndiated the 
doctrines of CathoHciam, and pnraue their specula- 
tions without paying the smallest deference to its 
authority. In the sisteonth century all such persons 
would have attached themselves to some definite form 
of Protestantism ; they now assume a position which 
was then entirely unexampled, and would have ap- 
peared entirely inexpHcable. The age of heresiarcha 
has past.' Among very ignorant people new dog- 
matic systems, as Mormonism has shown, may still 
be successful, but among the educated classes they 
eeem to have lost all their attraction and power. 
The immense missionary organisations of England 
succeed indeed in occasionally attracting a few 
isolated individuals in Roman Catholic countries to 
Protestantiam ; but we look in vain for the natural 
flow and current of thought which in former times 
impelled vast portions of society to its communion, 
and imparted an influence to all the great questions in 
Europe. The only movements which in the faintest 
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degree reproduce the fascination of the sects of the 
Biiteenth century are democratic and pMlanthropic 
efTorts, like those of St, Simon or itaszini. All the 
great intellectual problems that convnlse Enrope are 
connected with the rights of nationalitiea, the pro- 
gresa of democracy, or the dignity of laboor. These 
have now taken the place of those dogmatic qaes- 
tions which in the sixteenth century formed the 
mainsprings of the pohcy of ChriBtendom, and which 
in the nineteenth century have become almost un- 
infinential. 

This is, undoubtedly, an extremely remarkable 
and an extremely significant contrast. Honest m.en 
will hardly deny its existence. Wise men will not 
shnt their eyes to the fact, or refuse to look steadily 
at its consequences. Coupled with the rationahstio 
movement that has taten place within Proteetantisni, 
it has inclined very many writers to conclude that 
the earlier forms of Protestantism were merely tran- 
eitional ; that their continued existence depends, not 
on any life that is in them, but on the force of habit 
and of tradition ; that perpetual progress in the do- 
main of belief is the natural destiny and the inevit- 
able law of Protestantism ; and that the fate of Lot's 
vrife ia reserved for those Chnrches which look back 
on the city of dogmatism from which they fled. To 
assume, however, that religious life has been extir- 
pated in Protestant Churches, because they appear to 
have lost the power of influencing those who are 
around them, is to look for it in only one form. But 
one conclusion we may most certainly and most 
safely draw from the movement we are considering. 
It is that the general bias of the intellect of the age 
is in the direction of Rationalisni ; in other word^ 
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.tliat there ia a. strong predisposition to Talue the 
Spirit andmoral element of Christianity, bat to reject 
dogmatic Bystcms, and more BspeciaUy miraculous 
Barrativca, 

We Lave seen that this tendency vras not unin- 
flnential in Tractarianism itself, althongh thai system 
was oi^anised as a protest and a bulwark against the 
tendencies of the age. Among those who are usually 
called orthodox Protestants, it has been clearly shown 
in the rapid decline of the evidential school. The 
pre-eminence that school obtained in Englaud during 
tte last century is certainly not to be attributed to 
any general tendency towards the miraculous. Larcl- 
ner and Paley and their followers acted strictly on 
the defensiye, and were therefore compelled to meet 
their assailants on the ground which those assailants 
had selected. The spirit of scepticism, which at the 
Beformation extended only to the authority of par- 
lacnlar Churches or to the justice of particular intcT- 
pretations of Scripture, had gradually expanded till 
it included the whole doniaiu of theology, and fcad 
produced a series of violent attacks upon the miracles. 
It was to repel these attacks that the evidential school 
aroBe, ajid the annals of religious controversy narrate 
few more complete victories than they achieved. Of 
all the English deistical works of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, tLe influence of two and only two survived the 
controversy. Hume's Essay on Miracles, though cer- 
tainly not nnqueetioned and unasaailod, cannot be 
looked upon as obsolete or uninfluential. Gibbon 
remains the almost undisputed master of his own 
field, but his great work does not directly involve 
ttoogh it undoubtedly trenches on the subject of 
Christian evidences. But if we except tlieae two, it 
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would be difficult to conceive a more c< 
than the English deists have nndergone. Woolston 
and Tindal, Collius and Chubb, have long since passed 
into the region of shadovrs, and their vforka have 
monldered in the obscurity of forgetfiilneBS. Boling- 
fcroke is now little more than a brilliant name, and 
all the beauties of hia matchless style have been 
unable to preserve his philosophy from oblivion, 
Shaftesbury retains a certain place as one of the few 
diaciplea of idealism who resisted the influence of 
Locke ; but hia importance ia purely historical. TTii!i 
cold and monotonous thoagli exquisitely polislied 
dissertations have fallen into general neglect, and 
find few readers and exercise no influence. The 
shadosr of the tomb rests upon them all ; a deep 
unbroken silence, the chill of death Hurronnds them. 
They have long ceased to wake any interest, or to 
suggest any enqairies, or to impart any impulse to 
the intellect of England. This waa the result of 
the English controversies of the eighteenth century, 
which on the conservative side eonsistad mainly of a 
discussion of miraculous evidence. It is undonbtedly 
very remarkable in itself, but much more so when we 
contrast it with what was taking place in Roman 
Catholio countries. Voltaire and Kousseau not only 
succeeded in holding their ground, but they met with 
no opponent whom the wildest enthusiasm could place 
npon their level. Their works elicited not a single 
refutation, I might almost say not a single ailment 
or criticism, that has come down with any authority 
to our own day. Diderot, Eaynal, and several other 
members of the party, have iakeu a place in Frenoli 
literature which is probably permanent, and is cer- 
tainly far higher than was obtained by any of their 
opponents. 
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One migiit have supposed fi-om this contrast that 
th.a evidentiiil sctool, whicli had been crowned with 
such marked saccess, 'would have enjoyed a great and 
permanent popularity ; but this expectation has not 
been realised. In Grennany, Eant from the beginning 
prononnced this mode of reasoning to be nnptUo- 
sophical ; ' in England, Coleridge succeeded in briaig- 
ing it inte complete disrepute ; and every year the 
disinclinatioa to stake the truth of Christianity on 
the proof of miracles becomes more manifest. A 
Bmall body of theologians continue, indeed, to per- 
severe in the old plan, and no one will speak of their 
labours with disrespect ; yet they are themselves 
witnesses to the generaUty of the movement, for they 
complain bitterly that they are labouring in a wilder- 
ness, and that t)ie old method has heen on all sides 
abandoned and neglected." We find, everywhere, 
that the prevailing feeling is to look upon the defence 
of Christianity as a matter not estemal to but pait of 
religion. Belief is regarded, not as the result of an 
historical pnzzle, the solution of an extremely com- 
plicated intellectual problem which prosenta fewest 
difEculties and contradictions, but as the recognition 
by conscience of moral tmth. In other words, reli- 
gion in its proofs as in its essence is deemed a thing 
belonging rather to the moral than the intellectual 
portion of human nature. Faith and not reason is 
its basis ; and this faith is a species of moral percep- 
tion. Each dogma is the embodiment and inadequate 
expression of a moral truth, and is worthless except 
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a3 it is vivified by that tmtli. The progress of eriti- 
ciam may sliift and vary the circnmstaiices of an 
historical faith, the advent of new modea of thought 
may make ancient creeds lifeless and inoperative, but 
the spirit that nnderlies them is eternal. The ideal 
and type of character will require new fascination 
when detached from the material conceptione of an 
early civilisation. The idolatry of dogmas will pass 
away ; Christianity, being rescued fiiDm the secta- 
rianism and intolerance that have defaced it, will 
shine by its own moral aplendonr, and, aublimatad 
above all the sphere of controversy, will resume its 
rightful position as an ideal and not a system, as a 
person and not a creed. 

We find also, even among the supporters of the 
evidential school, a strong tendency to meet the 
Kationalists, as it were, halfway — to maintain that 
miracles are valid proofs, but tliat they do not neces- 
sarily imply the notion of a violation of natural law 
■with which they had been ao long associated. They 
are, it is said, performed simply by the application of 
natural means guided by supematoral knowledge. 
The idea of interference (it ia argued) can present 
no difficulty to anyone who admits human liberty ; i 
for those who acknowledge that liberty must hold 
that man has a certain power of guiding and con- 
trolling the laws of matter, that he can of his own 
free will produce effects which would not have been 
produced without his intervention, and that in pro- 
portion as his knowledge of the laws of nature ad- 
vances, his power of adapting them to his parposea 
is increased. That mind can influence matter is itself 
.one of the laws of nature. That a being of supematnr^ 
knowledge and power could, by the normal esercisa 
' See Mansel'B ' Easnj on Miracles,' in the Aids la Faith. 
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H:of his capacities, produce effects transcending both 
J oar comprehension and our capabilities, is a proposi- 
tion that is eminently rational. To adapt and modily 
general laws to special purposes is the occupation and 
the characteristic of eveiy intelligenee, and to deny 
this power to Divine intelligence seems but little re- 
moved from atheism. It ia to make the Deity the 
only t-orpid mind in the nniverse. There is, there- 
fore, it ia said, nothing improbable in the belief that 
Omniscience, by the selection of natural laws of which 
we are ignorant, eonld accomplish all those acts which 
we call miracnlouB.' According to this notion, a 
miracle would not differ, generieally, from a human 

' For an eipoaition of thie 
view I caitnot do better tbiiii 
refer to an artidB on " The Su- 
pernatural' in the Edaiburgh 
Beaea for October 1862, and 
lo the vorkB there notieed, I 

Beiect a fev seutencfH from the 
BTtide, which contain tha auh- 
stance of the argument ; ' The 
Msga of lav ia nature 






Beiect a f 

^b stance of 
H'Msga of 
paeed,M' 
■ '^nirenal 



and I.hfu to their use. . . . 
A complete knowledge of all 
natuiftl laws would give, if 
not complete power, at least 
lifgrees of power inuaenieiy 
greiiter than those which we 
now poeaesB, . . . The i 



fleiid, as far as w 



, observe, which are called laws i 



t the 

idea of the gupemaEural ia that but those who believe that 

which ia at rariimce with na- will does govern (he world n 

tmal law, above it or in viola- believe that, ordinarUf at le 

tion of it. ■ ■ ■ Hence it He does gOTera it by the choice 

would appear to follow that, to and use of means ; nor have we 

B man thoroughly possessed of any certain reaaon to believe 

the idea, of natural law ae nni- (hat He ever acts otherwise, 

versal, nothing ever could be ?igna and wouders may be 

admitted as snpematural. . , wrought, for aught we know. 

But then we must underBtand lij simDar inatrumentality — by 

Datura as including every Bgeney the selection and nae of laws of 

which we ace entering, or can whiehmenknewnothiiig.' That 

eoBctive from analogy capable miracleswereperfuiinedsimply 

of entering, into the causation by thoemploymentof unknown 

of the world. . . The power natnral laws was maintained 

of men in respect of physical long since h; Maleb ranch e, and 

lawe utends only, first, to their also, I think by Butler. 
k2 



act, tLougli it would still be strictly available fbf 
evidential purposes. Miracles would tbua be Bt 
rated from a conceptiaii witb whicb ^most all the 
Goutrorersialists of tbe last centaiy bad identified 
them, and which is peculiarly repugnant to the b 
dencies of onr age. 

We have now taken a BufEriently extensive Hnn 
of the history of iliraclos to enabio us to arrive at a 
general cocclnsion. We have eeen that ever si 
that revival of learning which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and dispelled the torpor and ignorance in wbich 
Europe had been for centuries immersed, the hui 
mind has been pursning on this subject a unifomi and 
an nnvarying course. The degrees in which different 
nations and churches have participated in the mi 
rnent have been very various, but there ia no paji; of 
Europe which has been uninfluenced by its progress. 
Reactionary parties have themselves reflected its 
character, and have at last been swept away by the 
advancing stream. All the weight of tradition and 
of learning, all the enei^es of conservatism of eveiy 
kind, have been opposed to its progress, ajid all have"' 
been opposed in vain. Generation after genera 
the province of the miraculous haa contracted, and 
the circle of scepticism has expanded. Of the t 
great divisions of these events, one has completely 
perished. Witchcraft and diabohcal possession and 
diabohcal disease have long since passed iato the 
region of fables. To disbelieve them, was at first the 
eccentricity of a few isolated thinkers ; it was then 
the distinction of the educated classes in the moat 
advanced nations ; it is now the common aentlmentoE 
all classes in all countries in Europb. The conntlesB 
miraelea that were once associated with bywj holy 
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r relic and with every rill^e slirine have rapidly and 
flilently disappeared. Tear by year the incredulity 
became more manifest eTen wtere the theological 
profession was imchaiifjed. Their nnmbera continu- 
ally leaaened until they at last almost ceased ; and 
any attempt to revive them haa been treated with a 
general and undisguised contempt. The miracles of 
the Fathers are passed over with an increduloua ecom, 
or "with, a significant sUence. The rationalistic spirit 
fctempted to explain away those which are 
a Scripture, and it has materially altered 
r position in the aystema of theology. In all 
Itoiintries, in all churchea, iu all parties, among men 
f every variety of character and opinion, we have 
P'ftrand the tendency existing. In each nation its 
devalopment has been a measure of intellectual acti- 
vi^, and has passed iu regular cona-ae through the 
different strata of society. During the last century 
it has advanced with a vastly accelerated rapidity; 
the old hues of demarcation have been everywhere 
obacTired, and the spirit of itationalism haa become 
the great cenb-o to which the intellect of Enrope is 
manifestly tending. If we trace the progresB of the 
movement from its origin to the present day, we find 
that it haa completely altered the whole aspect and 

R complexion of religion. "When it began, Chriatianity 
Vras regarded as a system entirely beyond the range 
Uid scope of human reason : it w^ impiona to ques- 
tion ; it was impious to examine ; it was impiona to 
discriminate. On the other hand, it was visibly in- 
stinct with the supernatural. Miracles of every order 
Mid degree of magnitude were flashing forth inces- 
intly firom all its parts. They excited no acepticiam 
1 no Burprise. The miraculous element pervaded 
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all literature, esplained all difficulties, consecrated all 
doctrinea. Every unusual pheDomenon was imme- 
diately referred to a supernatural agency, not because 
there was a passion for the improbable, but because 
SQcb an enplanatioQ seemed far more simple and easy 
of belief than the obscure theories of science. In 
the present day Christianity is r^arded as a syatem 
which courts the strictest investigation, and which, 
among many other functions, was designed to vivify 
and stimulate all the energies of man. The idea of 
the miraculous, which a superficial observer might 
have once deemed its moat prominent characteristic, 
has been driven from almost all its entrenchments, 
and now quivers faintly and feebly through the mists 
of eighteen hundred years. 

The causes of this great movement are very vari- 
ouB. It may be attributed to the success of physical 
science in explaining phenomena that were long 
deemed supernatural, and in substituting the concep- 
tion of connected and unbroken law for that of 
capricious and isolated interference. It may be at- 
tributed, also, in a great measure to the increased 
severity of pi'oof demanded under the influence of 
the modern critical spirit, and to the important ia- 
vestigations that have recently been made into the 
laythologiea of different nations, and into the manner 
in which they are generated. But in addition to 
these, which may be regarded as the legitimate cansea 
of the change, there is one of a somewhat different 
kind. The decline of the influence and realisation of 
dogmatic theology which characterises a secular b^ 
brings with it an instinctive repngnance to the 
miraculons, by diverting the mind from the cla.'fs of 
with which the miraoulous is connected. 
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rWheii theology occnpiea an esceedingly prominent 
place in the affairs of hfe, and ia the Bubject towards 
which the thoughts of men are naturally and violently 
directed, the mind will at last take a theological cast, 
ajid will judge all secular mattera by a theological 

IBtandard. In a period, therefore, when theology ia 
ahiioat co-extensive with inteUectnal exertion, when 
the whole scope of literature, policy, and art is to 
Biibserre theological interests, and lyhea the im- 
ftginationa of men are habitually inflamed by the 
sabject of their continual meditations, it is not at 
aJI surprising that behef in existing mirEicles should 
be niuTersal. Such miracles are perfectly conge- 
nial with the mental tone and atmosphere that is 
general. The imagination is constantly directed to- 
wards miraculona events, and readily forces its con- 
ceptions upon the reason. When, however, the 
terreBtrial has been aggrandised at the expense of the 
theological ; when, in the progress of civilisation, art 
and literature and government become in a great 
measure secularised i when the mind is withdrawn by 
ten thousand intellectual inflnences from dogmatic 
considerations, and when the traces of these conside- 
rations become confused and unrealised, a new habit 
of thought is gradnaOy acquired. A secular atmo- 
sphere is formed about the mind. The measure of 
probability is altered. Men formerly expected in 
every event of hfe something analogous to the theo- 
^ logical notions on which they were continually medi- 
^L tating : thoy now judge everything by a secular 
^1 standard. Formerly their natural impulse was to 
^M esplain all phenomena by miracle ; it ia now to 
H explain them by science. Thia is simply the result 
H of a general law of the human mind, which is exempU- 



fied on eonntleaa occasions in the interconrao of 
Hociety. Tho soldier, the lawyer, and the scholar will 
each obtain &om his special pnranit a certain cast 
and character of thought which he will display on all 
subjects, even those most remote from hia immediate 
province. Juat so an age tiiat is immersed in. 
lieology will jadge everything by a. theological, that 
is to say a miraenlons standai'd, and an age that is 
essentially secular will judge everything by a aecular, 
that is to aay a rationalistic standard. It is tliei^ 
fore, I conceive, no chance coincidence that the de- 
cline of the sense of the miracniona baa eveiywbere 
accompanied that movement of thought which has 
banished dogmatic iuflnence fi-om eo many depart- 
ments of life, and so greatly restricted it in others. 
In the present day this tendency has become ao 
powerfol that its influence extenda to every earnest 
thinker, even tliongh lie does not as an individual 
participate in the indifference to dogma from which 
it sprang. Whoever succeeds in emancipating him- 
self from the special induencea of education and 
aaaociationa by which his opinions are in the firat 
instance determined ivill find the general conrse and 
current of contemporary hteratiwe tho most power- 
ftd attraction to hia mind. There are, it ta true, a few 
esceptaona to this rule. There are some intellects of 
auch a repellent character that the simple fact that 
one class of opinions or tendencies ia dominant in 
their neighbourhood will be sufficient to induce them 
to adopt the opposite. These, however, are the es- 
geptiona. With m.ast persons who really endeavour 
to form their opinions by independent thought, con- 
temporary literature exercises an attracting and con- 
trolling influence which is extremely powerful if it ia 
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■jiot irresistible. Owing to circnmBtances ■whieli I 

K^all not pause to examine, it flasliea npoa them with 

a force and directness which is not possessed by the 

■ literfitnre of any earlier period. The general tone of 

■jibought pervading it colours all their reaaoninga, 

la and, if they are unconscious of its action, 

les aD their concloaions. In the present day 

lence is essentially rationalistic. 

There is one other subject of great importance 

■"(riiich is naturally suggested by the movement we 

■jbfflve been considering. We have seen how pro- 

Rfonndly it has altered the character of Christiau 

■Chni'ches. It has changed not only the outward 

1 and manifestations, but the habits of thought, 

^ the religions atmosphere which was the mediom 

through which all events were contemplated, and by 

which all reasonings were refracted. No one can 

doubt that if the modes of thought now prevailing 

on these subjects, even in Roman CathoHc countries, 

^Oould have been presented to the mind of a Christian 

^bf the twelfth centory, he would have said that so 

loompleto an alteration would involve the absolute 

■destruction of Christianity. As a matter of fact, 

Inoat of these modifications were forced upon the re- 

llnctant Church hy the pressure from without, and 

;Trere specially resisted and denounced by the hnlk 

l<rf the clei^. They were represented as HubverHive 

[■of ChiTBtianity. The doctrine that rehgion could be 

■destined to pass throagh ( 

■ velopment was pronounced ti 

christian. The ideal chnrch w 

and immutability, if not I'etrogression, waa deemed 
the condition of life. We can now judge this reaist- 
Emce by the clear hght of experience. Dogmatio 



phases of de- 
16 emphatically un- 
alwaya in the past ; 
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Bystems have, it ia tme, been materially we^ened ; 
they no longer exercise a controlling influence over 
the carrent of affairs. Persecution, religious wars, 
absorbing controversies, sacred art, and theological 
Lterature, which once indicated a passionate interest 
in dogmatic qneations, have passed away or become 
comparatively iminfliieiitial. Ecclesiastical power 
throughout Europe has been everywhere weakened, 
and weakened in each nation in proportion to its 
intellectual progress. If we were to judge the pre- 
sent position of Christianity by the tests of ecclesias- 
tical history, if we were to measure it by the orthodox 
zeal of the great doctors of the past, we might well 
look upon its prospects with the deepest despondency 
and alarm. The spirit of the Fathers has incontest- 
ably faded. The days of Athanasius and Augustine 
have passed away never to return. The whole course 
of thought is flowing in another direction. The con- 
troversies of bygone centuries ring with a strange 
hoUowness on the ear. But i^ taming from eccle- 
siastical historians, we appiy the exclusively moral 
testa which the New Testament so invariably and so 
emphatically enforces, if we ask whether Christianity 
has ceased to prodace the Living fruits of love and 
chwily and zeal for truth, the conclnsion we should 
arrive at would be very different. J£ it be tme 
Christianity to dive with a passionate charity into 
the darkest recesses of misei'j and of vice, to irrigate 
every quarter of the earth with the fertilising stream 
of an almost boundless benevolence, and to include 
all the sections of humanity in the circle of an intense 
and efficacious sympathy ; if it be true Cliristianity 
to destroy or weaken the baniers which had separated 
class from class and nation from nation, to free war 
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&om its harshest elements, and to make a conscious- 
ness of essential eqtiaUty and of a genmne fraternity 
dominate over all accidental differences ; if it be, 
above all, true Christianity to cultivate a love of 
truth for its own sake, a spirit of candour and of 
tolerance towards those with whom we differ — ^if 
these be the marks of a true and healthy Christianity, 
then never since the days of the Apostles has it been 
so vigorous as at present, and the decline of dogmatic 
systems and of clerical influence has been a measure 
if not a cause of its advance. 
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CHAPTER in. 



The preceding chapters irill, I trnst, iave scfBciently 
slown that during the last three centuries the sense 
of the miracmloua has Iwen steadily declining in 
Europe, that the movement has been so nniveraal 
that no church or class of miracles has altogether 
escaped its influence, and that its cauaea ai'e to be 
sought mnch less in. special arguments bearing 
directly upon the question than in the general in- 
tellectual condition of society. In this, as in all 
other great hiatorical developments, we have two 
classes of influences to consider. Tliere are certain 
tendencies or predispositions reaidting from causes 
that are deeply imbedded in the civiliaation of the 
age which create the movoraent, direct the atream of 
opiniona with irreaiatible force in a given direction, 
and, if we consider only great bodies of men and long 
periods of time, exercise au almost absolute authority. 
There is also the action of special oircumstiincea and 
individnal genins upon this general progress, retard- 
ing or accelerating its advance, giving it in different 
countries and in different spheres of society a pecu- 
liar character, and for a time associating it with 
movements with which it has no natural connection, 
I have endeavoured to show that while numerous 
circumstances growing out of the complications of 
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society liave more or lesa influenced the liiatory of the 
decline of tte miraculous, there are two cauaes which 
dominate over all othera, aud are themselves very 
closely connected. One of these is the increasing 
sense of law, produced by physical sciences, which 
predisposes men more and more to attribnte all the 
phenomena that meet them in actual life or in history 
to normal rather than to abnormal agencies ; the 
other is the diminution of the influence of theology, 
partly feota causes that lie within itself, and partly 
from the great increase of other anhjects, which in- 
clines men to judge all matters by a secnlar rather 
than by a theological standard. 

But, as wo have already in some degree perceived, 
and as we shall hereafter see more clearly, this his- 
tory of the miraculona ia but a single part or aspect 
of a much wider movement, which in its modem 
phasaa is nHiially designated by the name of Rational- 
ism. The process of thought, that makes men recoil 
from the miraeulons, makes them modify their views 
on many other (Questions. The expectation of miracles 
grows ont of a certain conceptiori of tbe habitual 
government of the world, of the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the manifestations of His power, 
which are all more or less changed by advancing 
eiyihaation. Sometimes this change ia displayed by 
ftn open rejection of old beliefs. Sometimes it ap- 
pears only ia a change of interpretation or of reaii- 
sation ; that ia to say, men generally aonex new 
ideas to old words, or they permit old opinions to 
become TirtuaDy obsolete. Each tlifferent phase of 
civilisation has its peculiar and congenial views of the 
system and government of the universe to which 
the men of that time will gravitate ; and altliough 
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a revelation or & great effort of human genius may 
for a time emancipate some of them from the con- 
ditions of lie age, the preaaure of snirounding in- 
fluences will soon reassert ita away, and the tratha 
that are nnsnited to the time will remain inoperative 
till their appropriate civilisation has dawned. 

I shall endeavonr in the present chapter to trace 
the different phases of this developement — to show 
how the conceptions hoth of the nature of the Deity 
and of the government of the universe are steadily 
modified before advancing knowledge, and to an^yse 
the canses upon which those modifications depend. 

It has been conjectured by a very high aothoriij, 
that fetishism is the religion which men who are 
altogether nncivihsed would naturally embrace ; and 
there certainly appears strong reason to believe that 
the general ctaracteriatic of the earlier stages of 
religious belief is to concentrate reverence npon 
Blatter, and to attribute to it an intrinsic efBcacy. 
This fetishism, which in its mdest form consists of 
the worship of a certain portion of matter as matter, 
is shown also, though in a modified and less revolt- 
ing manner, in the supposition that certain sacred 
talismans or signs possess an inherent efficacy al- 
together irrespective of the dispositions of men. Of 
tlua nature was the system of pagan magic, which 
attributed a supernatural power to particular herbs, 
or ceremonies, or woi-ds, and also the many rival 
but corresponding superstitiona that were speedily 
introduced into Christianity. The sign of the cross 
was perhaps the earliest of these. It was adopted 
not simply as a form of recogTiition or as a holy 
recollection, or even as a mark of reverence, but aa a 
weapon of miraculous power ; and the writings of 
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ttie Fathers are crowded with the prodigies it per- 
frrmed, and also with, the many typea and images 
■that adumbrated its glory. Thus we are reminded 
hy a writer in the beginning of the second century, 
Oie sea could not be traversed without a mast, whioli 
ijB in the form of a rross. The earth hecomes fertile 
■only when it has been Aug by a spade, which is a 
cross. The bjidy of man is itself ia the same holy 
&rm. So also is his face, for the eyea aud nose 
.together form a cross ; an act to which Jeremiah pro- 
Ll»bly alluded when he said, ' The breath of our 
nostrils is the anointed of the Lord.'' 

Speculatdons no less strange and &r-fetched were 
directed to the baptismal wat«r. The efficacy of in- 
fimt baptism, which hnd been introduced, if not ia 
&e Apostolic age, at least immediately after, waa 
jegarded as quite independent of any m.oral virtues 
either in the recipient or those about him, and in the 
opinion of some a spiritual change ^va,B eSected fay 
the water itself without any immediate co-operation 
. of the Deify, by a power that had been conferred 
irpQn the element at the period of the creation.* The 



' Jnstin Martyr, Apol. i. 
Aognstino thndght tbe wooden 
srk floating on the Deluge a 
CTpe of the eroBB consecrating 
tllBb&ptiBiDal'wiitera; andBede 
fmmd a. simitar type in the rod 
of Hosee stFetched avn the R^ 
Sea. Another wise coimnonta- 
toc anggefited that Isaac had 
|, hean BUTedfrom death, because, 
L vhen ascending the mountain, 
[ he bore the 'wood of saerifiee' 
ehoulder. The crosB, 
r, seldum oc nerer ap- 



frequently represented richly 
ornamented with gemB or flow- 

' Arbor decora et ful)(ida 
Oraata regis purpura. 
Electa digno Btipite 
Tam sancta membra tangere.* 
The letter Tau, as representing 

encod as opposed W Theta, tha 
unJucij letter — the initial of 
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incomparable grandeur of its poHition in the muTerre 
WftB a tlieme of the mo3t rapturoiia eloquence. When 
the earth was still buried in the night of chaoB, 
before the lights of heaven liad been called, into 
being or any hving creature liad tenanted the eternal 
solitude, water existed in all the plenitude of ita per- 
fection, Tciling the n hap n a th, and glorified and 
Banotified for ever a th h sen throne of the Deity. 
By water God. separated th h a ens from the earth. 
Water became inst n t w th hf when tlie earth was 
still barren and un nh b t d In the creation of man 
it might appear afc fi fc ht a if its position was 
ignored, but even tere a more matured reflection dis- 
pelled the difficnlty. For in order that the Almighty 
Bhonld mould the earth into the human form, it was 
obviously necesaary that it ahonld have retained 
something of ita furmer moistnre ; in other words, 
that it should have been mixed with water.' 



ing a stream. Among the an- 
ciunt philoBophers, ThaUs had 
eBteemsd water the origin of 
alt things, which moro tluin 
one Father regarded be h tind 
of inepiiiitinn. Thus ^limunoa 
Felii: 'MileainaTiialesremiii 
initioia aqaam dixit : Qeum 
Rutem eam meutem quie ex 
aqua cuncM formaverlt. Vide* 
phiioBopM principalJH nobis- 
oum poniCuH npinionem coaao- 
nureS (,Oclamae,e.xiL) The 
belief in the expiatory -power 
of wHter vaa forcibly rebuked 
bjOvid:— 
' Ah ! nimii^iD facile, qui ^atia 



men bubilie niei hniaecta et suc- 
ci(la,quam scilicet ante quurtuta 
diem Eegragatfe aqua: in stH- 
tionero anam snperetite hamoro, 
limo tempemnt.' Tertulllen, 
SeBapiismo.c Hi.) Fromthis 
notion of the sacctity of water 
grew the cuetcm of awimnung 
witcheo — for it was baliaved. 
that everything tainted with 
diabolical presence was repelled 
by it, and unable to ninli Into 
its deptha (BinsfeldiuK, Da Con- 
fess. Mai. p. 315) — and also 
probably the many legends of 
transfnrmcd men restori.'d to 
their natural condition b; croiis- 



Fluminea tolli poase pulatis 
(faiUib.'ii.) 
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Such was the direction iu which the human mind 
drifted, with an ever-increasiiig rapidity, as the igno- 
rance and intellectual torpor became more general. 
The same habit of thought was soon displayed in 
6Tery department of theology, and conBtleas charms 
and amulets cams into use, the simple possessioa of 
which was supposed to guarantee the owner against 
all evUs, both spiritual and temporal. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether this form of fetishiam 
was ever more prominent in paganism than in me- 
diaeval Christianity. 

When men pass from a state of pure fetishism, the 
next conception they form of the Divine nature ia 
anthropomorphiBm, which is in some respects very 
closely connected vrith the preceding, and which, 
like it, ia diffused in a more or less modified form 
over the belief of almost all uncivilised nations. 
Those who have ceased to attribute power and virtue 
to inert matter, regard the universe as the sphere of 
the operations of spiritual beings of a nature strictly 
Miftlogona to their own. They consider every unusnal 
phenomenon the direct and isolated act of an nnseen 
agent, pointed to some isolated object and restdting 
from some passing emotion. The thunder, the famine, 
and the pestilence, are the results of an ebullition of 
Hpiritual anger ; great and rapid prosperity is the 
sign of spiritual satisfaction. But at the same time 
the feebleness of im^inafdon which in this stage 
makes men unable to picture the Deity other than 
as an unseen man, makes it also impossible for them 
to concentrate their thoughts and emotions upon 
that conception without a visible repi-csentation. 
For while it is a matter of controversy whether or not 
the innate faculties of the civilised man transcend 
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those of the sarage, it is at least certain that the 
intellectna! atmosphere of each period tella ao soon 
and so powerfally upon all men, that long before 
matured age the two claj^aea are almost as difierent 
in their capacities as in their acquirementa. The 
civilised man not only knows more than the savage ; 
lie posHeasea an intellectual strength, a power of sus- 
tained and patient thought, of concentrating his 
mind steadily upon the nnaeen, of disengaging his 
conceptions from tlie images of the eenaes, which the 
other ia unable even to imagine. Present to th© 
savagB the conception of an unseen Being, to bo 
adored without the assistance of any repreBentation, 
and he will be unable to graap it. It will have no 
force or palpable reality to his mind, and can there- 
fore exercise no influence over hie life. Idolatry is 
the common religion of the savage, simply beeanse 
it is the only one of which his intellectual condition 
will admit, and, in one form or another, it must con- 
tinne until that condition has been changed. 

Idolatry may be of two kinds. It is aometimeB 
a sign of progresa. When men are beginning to 
emerge ftwrn the pure fetishism which is probably 
their first stage, tbey carve matter into the form of 
au intelligent being ; and it is only when it is en- 
dowed with that form, that they attribute to it a 
Divine character. They are atill worshipping matter, 
bnt their fetiahism ia faduig into anthropomorphism. 
Sometimes, again, men who have once risen to a con- 
ception of a pure and apiritnal being, sink, in conse- 
quence of some convulsion of society, into a lower 
level of civilisation. Tbey will then endeavour to 
assist their imaginations by representations of the 
objects of their worship, and they wiU veiy soon 
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H BrttribatQ to thoae representations an intrinBic effi- 

It will appear from the foregoing principles that, 
in the early aJithropomorphic stages of society, viaiblo 
images form the channels of religious devotions, and, 
therefore, as loiig as those stages continue, the tme 
history of theology, or at least of the emotional and 
realifling parts of theology, is to be found in the 
hiBtory of art. Even outside the pale of Christianity, 
there is scarcely any instance in which the national 
religion has not exorcised fl great and dominating in- 
fluence over the national art. Thns, for example, the 
W two ancient nations in which the (esthetic develope- 
H jnent foiled most remarkably to keep pace with the 
^L general civilisation were tte Persians and the Egyp- 
■ tiang. The fire that was worshipped by the firat, 
formed a fetish, at once so simple and bo sublime, 
tliat it rendered useless the productions of the chiael ; 
irhile the artistic genius of Egypt was paralysed by 

ta religion which branded alt innovation as o, crime, 
made the profession of an artist compulsory and 
liereditary, rendered the knowledge of anatomy im- 
possible by its prohibition of dissection, and taught 
men by its elaborate symbolism to look at every 
natural object, not for its own sake, but as the re- 
presentatiye of something else. Thus, again, among 
the nations that were especially distinguished for 
their keen sense of the beautiful, India and Greece 
are preeminent ; but there is this important differ- 
ence between them. The Indian rehgion ever soared 
to the terrible, the unnatural, and the prodigious, and 
oonaequently Indian art was ■ so completely turned 

I sway from nature, that all faculty of accurately 
Oopying it Beems to have vanished, and the simplest 
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sabject was interwoven with grotesque and fancifol 
inventions. The Greek religitin, on the other hand, 
waB an almost pnre naturalism, and therefore Greek 
art was simply natnre idealised, and as sach baa 
become the nniversal model.' 

But it is with Christian art that we are now espe- 
cially concerned, and it ia also Christian art which 
most faithfully reflects the diflerent stages of reli- 
gious developement, enabling ns to trace, not mnrely 
Buccesaive phases of belief, bnt, what ia mnch more 
important for my present purpose, successive phases 
of religious realisation. 

The constant fall of the early Jews into idolatry, 
in spite of the most repeated commands and the most 
awful pnniRhments, while it shows clearly how irre- 
sistible ia this tendency in an early stage of society, 
furnished a, warning which was at first not altogether 
lost upon the Christian Church. It is indeed tme that 
art had so long been associated with paganism — its 
subjects, its symbolism, and its very tone of beauty, 
were so derived from the old mythology — that the 
Christian artists, who had probably in many cases 
been formerly pagan artists, introduced a consider- 
able nnmber of the ancient conceptions into their 
new sphere. Bat, althongli this fact ia perfectly in- 



^ Sae 'WinnkBlnianii, Bill, of 
Art; Raoul Knchette, Cours 
d'Arciiolosie ; and the Lectnres 
of Barry and JPnseli. This 
particular eharaeteciBtic of In- 
dim ut has been foi^cibly no- 
ticed hj Mr. Hnekin m one of 
hie EdinbiiTgli lectnreB. Leas- 
ing osmbes the imperfectione 
of Persian art to its almoHt ei- 
cluBiTe emplojmient tor militaiy 



enlijecta ; bat this waj itself a 
eoasaqueniw of the small en- 
couragement religion gave to 
art. On the great difteenco of 
the ideal of beaut; in different i 
natinns, which bos also eier- 
ciaed a great inSoence on the 
developement of art, see boiob ' 
corionB evidence poUeotad by 
Ch. Comte, T/-aiti dt Lfgida- 
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contestable, and althoug-h the readiness with which 
pagan imiigery was admitted into the symbolism of 
the Church forms an extremely coriona and instmo- 
tive contrast to the tone which most of the Fathers 
adopted towards the pagan deities, nearly all these 
instances of appropriation were singularly judicious, 
and the general desire to avoid anything that might 
lead to idoiatrous worship was very manifest. 

The most important and the most beneficial effect 
'pagaa traditions upon Christian, art waa displayed 
m. its general chai-aoter. It had always been a strict 
mle among the Greeks and Romans to exclude from 
sepulchral decorations every imago of sadness. Tbe 
fiinetals of the ancients were, indeed, accompanied by 
great displays of exaggerated and artificial lamenta- 
tion; bat once the ashes were laid in the tomb, it 
the business of the artist to employ all his skill 
epriving death of its terror. Wreaths of flowers, 
Bacchic dances, hunts, or battles, all the exnberaace 
<}£ the most buoyant life, all the images of passion or 
of revelry, were sculptured around the tomb, while 
the genii of the seasons indicated the inevitable march 
if time, and the masks that adorned the comers 
iwed that life waa bnt a player's part, to be bomo 
years with honour, and east aside ■ivithout 

The influence of this tradition was shown in avery 
remarkable way in Christianity. At first all Chris- 
tian art waa sepulohral art. The places that were 
decomted were the Catacombs ; the chapels were all 
Borrounded by the dead ; the altar upon which the 
jBacred mjisteries were celebrated was the tomb of a 
i According to m.ediffiva! or even to modem 
Ib the origin of the ciutom in the CaCholic Cbnrcb 



ideas, we aLould have imagined that an art growing 
up imiiBr such circumatanceH would have assumed 
a eingularly sombre and severe tone, and thia eipec- 
tation would be greatly heightened if we remembered 
the occasional violence of the persecution. The very 
altar-tomb around which the Christian paint«r scat- 
tered his ornaments with most profusiou was often 
associated with the memory of sufieringa of the moat 
horrible and varied character, and at the same time 
with displays of.heroic constancy that might well 
have invited the talents of the artist. Passions, too, 
were often roused to the highest point, and it would, 
seem but natural that the great and terrible scenes o£ 
Chi-iatiaii vengeance should be depicted. Yet nothing 
of this kind appears in the Catacombs. With two 
doubtful exceptions, one at least being of the very 
lat«st period, there are no representations of martyr- 
doms,' Daniel unharmed amid the hons, the unao- 
complished sacrifice of Isaac, the three childrea 
unscathed amid the flames, and St. Peter led to 
prison, are the only images that reveal the horrible 
persecution that was raging. There was no diepi 



thuriihes. It was also con- StiJomp, and this 

nected with the psHsaga in the lataperiodofdecadeDeefllifiieo* 

Beyelation about the souls that det Caiacomlies, p. 187). Tho 

vere beneath the altar of Oud. same writer hus collected (pp. 

Id most earl; churches there 191, 192) a fen InBtances G^Ml 

was B aubtorranean chapel be- the Fatbcrs in which repreBen- 

h>w the high altar, as a memo- tationa of martTrdoms in Oiw 

rial of tbe Catacombs. A d«- earlj basilicas are mentiaued; 

cree of the Second Council of but thej are verj few, and thoM 

Nice(i.D.787)forbadethecon- can be no donbt whatcTer rf 

secratlon of an; church with- the broad contrast oiil; Ohri»p 

ont relics. tian art in this respoct beara V 

' M. Baoul Kochette thinks that of the tenth and foUowil^ 

that there is but one direct po- oenluries. 
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tion to perpetuate forms of suffering, no ebullition of 
bitterness op complaint, no thirsting for vengeance. 
Neither the Crucifixion, nor any of the ecenes of the 
Passion, were ever represented ; nor was the day of 
jndgHient, nor were the sufferings of the lost. The 
wreaths of flowers in which paganism delighted, and 
oven some of the most joyous images of the pagan 

mythology, were still retained, and were mingled 
with all the most beautiful emblems of Chiiatiau 
hopes, and with representations of many of the 
miracles of mercy. 

This systematic esclusion of all images of sorrow. 
Buffering', and vengeance, at a time that seemed beyond 
all others most calculated to produce them, reyeals 

■the Early ■Church in an aspect that is singularly 
touching, and it may, I think, be added, singularly 
Bttblime. The fact is also one of extreme importance 
in ecclesiastical history, For, as we shall liereafter 
Lave occasion to see, there existed among some of the 
theologians of the Early Church a tendency that was 
diametrically opposite to this ; a, tendency to dilate 
upon such subjects as the torments of hell, the ven- 
geance of the day of judgment, and, in a word, all 
the sterner portions of Christianity, which at last he- 
c»tme dominant in the Church, and which exercised 
an extremely injurious inffuenco over the affections 
of men. Bat whatever might have been the case 
with educated theologians, it was quite impossible 
for this tendency to be very general as long as Eirfc, 
which was then the expression of popular reahsations, 
took a different direction. The change in art was 
not fully shown till late in the tenth century. I have 
already had occasion to notice the popularity which 
representations of the Passion and of the day of 
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judgment then for the firat time assumed ; and it 
may be added that, from this period, one of the main 
objects of the artists was the invention of new and 
horrible tortures, which were presented to the con- 
stant contemplation of the faithfiil in countlesa pic- 
tures of the Bnfferings of the martyrs on earti, or of 
theloatinheU.! 

The next point which especially strikes ns in the 
art of the Catacombs is the great love of symbolism 
it evinced. There are, it is true, a few isolated pic- 
tures of Christ and of the Virgin ; but by far the 
greater number of representations were obviously 
symboUcal, and were designed exclusively as means 
of inatmction. Of these Hynibols many were taken 
■without hesitation from pag^anism. Thus, one of the 
most common is the peacock, which in the Chnrch, 
aa among the heathen, was selected as the emblem of 
imflloriAhty. Partly, perhaps, on account of its 
surpassing beauty, and partly from a belief that its 
flesh never decayed,' it had been adopted by the 
ancienta as the nearest realisation of their conception 
of the phcenis, and at the funeral of an empress tlie 
bird was sometimes let loose from among the ashes 
of the deceased.^ Orpheus drawing all men to him 
by his music, symbohaed the attractive power of 



' Sea Eaonl EocIiBttB, Ti- 
b/eau dee Caiacambes, pp. 192- 
l%;Didroa,Iamograjihie cAri- 
tienm, 

' Which 8t. Augnetine said 
be had ascertMned by experi- 
maat, to be afocT, and wMcbbe 
seemed to regard as a niiraclB. 
(Be av. Dei, lib. xii. c. 4). 

' See Ciampini, Vetera Mo- 









Maitlund, On the Calacombi. 
Kaanl Rochettc, howsTcr, Beems 
bi regard the peacock rathu' u 
the Bjmbol, first of all, of the 
apotheosia of an empceBB, uid 
then generally of apotheoaiB, 
the peacock having bean tUo 
bird of Juno, the empresa of 
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Chriatianity.' The masks of paganism, and especially 
tlie masks of the aim and moon, which the pagans 
adopted as emblems of the lapse of life, continnDd to 
adorn the Christian sarcophagi, the last heing prohahly 
regarded as emhlema of the resaiTection, The same 
thing may be said of the genii of the seasons.* Nor 
■was this fay any means the only form under which 
the genii were represented. The ancients regarded 
them aa presiding over eveiy department of nature, 
and many thought that a separate genins watched 
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' Orphans is spoken of by 
Ensebius as in tbiaresptctejtn- 
bolising CbriBt. The revereDce 
that aUached to him probably 
Teeolted in a great meaeure 
fiom tbe tkct tbat amirag the 
m&njr apocryphal prophecies of 
Christ that circulated in the 

Church, soma of the most con- 

X" TionB wara aaciibed to Or- 
□B. See on this symbol, 
jUanii, On the Catacomba, 
p. 1 10 ; BaonlRochetU, Tab. dea 
aa. p. 138 ; and, for a full ex- 
BminBtioa of the subject, the 
great work of Boldetti, Oiter- 
muiimiiopra i CiimUri d^ Smii 
liartyri (Eomce, 172U), torn. i. 
pp. 27-29. M. Rio {AH chrl- 
tim, Istrod. p. 36), I think 
rather fancifully, conneclfl it 
with the descent of Orpheua to 
hell to save a eauL Ab other 
eiampleB of the intiuduction of 
TMgitli gods into Christian art, 
I may mention that there is an 
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of St. CaliilBS, which R. Ro- 
lette supposes to represent 
■Mercury leading the souls of 
the dead to judgment (Tab. del 
■ -Col. pp. 148-lSl); and also 
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having identified him with 
numson. (See on this repre- 
ssntation, and generally on the 
connectioD between pagan and 
Christian art, thatrerj cutiouB 

and learned vork, Maraugoni. 
Selle Cote OenlUesche e ProfatK 
traaportate ad uso detle Cifcso 
(Rom^,17«), pp.60, 61.) The 
ephinz also was believed by 
some of the early Christians 
{B.g. Clement of Aleiandriaj 
to be in some degree connected 
with their faith ; for they sup- 
posed it to be copied from the 
Jewish imago of the Cherubim, 
bnt they never reproduced it. 

tributad this curious combina- 
tion of the Viigin and the Ljon 
10 the uJTuata^s Egypt derivea 
from those signs, through which 
the Eun passes at the period of 
theinundBtionoftheNi]o(Cay- 
luG, HeciuU iTJniiquiti, torn. L 
p. 451. 

' Marangoni, Detle Cose Gen- 
iilescke, p. 45. 
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orer the destiny of eacli man. This conception very 
naturally coalesced with that of guardian angels,' 
and the pagan representation of the genii as young 
■winged boys, naked, and with gentle and joyous 
conntenances, laecame very common in early Chris- 
tian art, and pasaed from it into the art of later days. 
Even now from the summit of the baldachino of St. 
Peter's, the genii of paganiam look down on the 
proudest ceremonies of Catholicism. Once or twice 
on the Christian sarcophagi Christ is represented in 
triumph with the sky, or perhaps, more correctly, 
' the waters above the firmament,' beneath his feet, 
in the form of a man extending a veil above his 
head, the habitual pagan representation of an aquatic 

In addition to these symbols, which were mani- 
festly taken from paganism, there were others mainly 
or excluBively produced by tie Church itself. Thua, 
the fish was the usual emblem of Christ, chosen be- 
cause the Greek word forms the initials of His name 
and titles,* and bIso because Christians are bom by 
baptism in water.* Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, the stag ia employed for the same purpose, 
because it bears the cross on its forehead, and from 
an old notion that it was the irreconcilable enemy 
of serpents, wbich it was supposed to hunt out and 
destroy.' SeverEil subjects from, the Bible of a sym- 

' AH this ia full; discusaed The dolphin was eapwislly se- 

in Hsntngoui. leclsd because of its tenderuBss 

' Ibid. p. 43 ; Baoui Ho- V) its young, 

chette, Ti^. des Cat. * • fTos pist^icnli aeCDDdnnt 

■ 'IxWi. 'IjjffoSi Xpurrbi Beuii 'Ix^bi nDstram JeHDin Christum 

Tfts Zurif. The initial letteri in aquS nfisoimur.' (TettuHian, 

of tliB pnmliatio tbtsss of the He Baptismri, c. i.) 

Sibyl of ^^hm (St. Aug. Di ' Miimy, Ligmda pieuies. 

Civ. Dei, Ub. xviii. cap. 20), pp. 173-178. See, too, Pliny, 
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bolical character were eonstantlj repeated. Such, 
■were Noah in the attitude of prayer receiving the 
dove into hia breast, Jonah rescued from the fish's 
mouth, Moses Btriking the rock, St. Peter with the 
wand of power, the three children, Daniel in the lions' 
den, the Good Shepherd, the dove of peace, the 
anchor of hope, the crown of martyrdom, the piilm 
of victory, the ship struggling through the waves to 
a distant haven, the horse hounding onwards to the 
goal. AJl of these were manifestly symbolical, and 
■were in no degree the objects of reverence or 
worship. 

When, however, the first purity of the Chriatiaa 
Church waa dimmed, and when the decomposition of 
the Roman Empire and the invasion of t!ie barbarians 
overcast the civilisation of Europe, the character of 
art was speedily changed, and though many of the 
Bymholieal repreBentationa etill continued, fcbere waa 
manifested by the artists a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to represent directly the object of their wor- 
ship, and by the people to attach a peculiar sanctit - 
to the imago. 

Of all the forma of anthropom-orphism that are 
displayed in Catholio art, there is probably none 

of prophetic power. See also 
Ciampioi, He Sacrii ^^ificiia 

IBUet m ue Vatican wliiea (Somie), p. 11; and the verj 

Beama to represent a, stag in cudous chapter in Arringhi, 

ths act of attacking a serpent. Homa Suiterransa, torn. ii. pp. 

H The paasBge in tbo Psalmo, 602-606. The stag was eup- 

^L Bibout ' the hart panting fortha posed to dread the thunder so 

^H watera,' (vhich the neophjte much, that through terror it 

^B Vas BCCnatomed to sing as lie often brought forth its joung 

^B descended into the baptismal prematurely, and this was asao- 

^1 crater,) wiu mixed up nith this ciated with the passage, ' The 

^H iymbol. Iq the middle ages, voice of thy thunder has made 

^H Btaga were Invaatcd withaMsd me aiiaid.' 
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which a Protestant (ieems so repulsive as the portraita 
of the First Person of the Trinity, that are now bo 
common. It is, however, a very remarkable &ct, 
which has been estabhahed chiefly by tho researches 
of some French archteologists in the present century, 
that these portraits are all comparatively modern, and 
that the period in which the superstition of Europe 
was most profound, was precisely that in which, they 
bad no existence.' In an age when the religions 
realisations of Christendom were habitually expressed 
by visible representations — when the nature of a 
spirit waa so inadequately conceived that artists never 
for a moment shrank from representing purely 
spiritual beings— and when that instinctive reverence 
which makes men recoil from certain snbjects, as too 
solemn and sablime to be treated, waa almost abso- 
lutely unknown — we do not find the smailest tendency 
to represent God the Father, Scenes indeed in which 
He acted were frequently depicted, bnt the First 
Person of the Trinity was invariably superseded by 
the Second. Christ, in the dress and with the featnres 
appropriated to Him in the representations of seeneB 
from the New Testament, and often with the mono- 
gram underneath his figure, ifl represented creating 
man, condemning Adam and Eve to labour, speaking 
with Noah, arresting the arm of Abraham, or giving 
the law to Moses,* With the exception of a hand 
sometimes extended from the cloud, and occasionally 
' Thta tubjecC has been graphie chritienne. But. dt 
briefly noticed by Eaoul Ko- JJieu (Paris, 1843), one of .tie 
chetU ia hia DiKouri lar VJrt most importaat contribntioM 
du Christiatusme (1831), p. 7 ; evar mado to Cliri«ian archa- 
and by Maury, lAgmdei pt- ology. See, too, Emorie Diviil, 
fuscf ; bnt the fidl eiuminahon i^i. de la Peinlare ou Mi^t» 
of it was reBfcvfld for M. Did- Age, pp, 19-21. 
ron, in bia great work, Jcono- ' DldroDj pp. 177-183. 
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encircled with a nimbus, we find in this period no 
traces in art of the Creator. At first we can easily 
imagine that a. purely spiritual conception of the 
Deity, and also the hatred that was inspired by the 
type of Jupiter, would have discouraged artiata irom 
attempting such a subject, and Gnosticism, which 
exercised a very great influence over ChriBtiaa art, 
and which emphatically denied the divinity of the 
God of the Old Testament, tended in the same di- 
rection ; but it is veiy unlikely that these reaeonB 
can have had any weight between the sixth and 
the twelfth centuries. For the more those centn- 

are studied, the more evident it becomes that 
the universal and irresistible tendency was then to 
lateriaKse every spiritual conception, to form a pal- 
pable image of everything that was rererenced, to 
reduce all snbjects within the domain of the senses. 
This tandency, unchecked by any eense of groteaque- 

or irreverence, was shown with equal force in 
BCnlptnre, painting, and legends ; and all the old 
landmarks and distinctions that had been made be- 
tween the orthodox uses of pictures and idolatiy had 
been virtually swept away by the resiatleaa desire to 
iona an imago of everything that was worshipped, 

to attach to that image something of the sanctity 
of its object. Yet amid all this no one thought of 
TOpresenting the Supreme Beiug. In that condition 
of society men desired a human god, and they conse- 
qnently concentrated their attention exclusively upon 
■&B Second Person of the Trinity or upon the Saints, 
•nd Buffered the great conception of the Father to 
become practically obsolete. It continued of course 
in creeds and in theological treatises, but it was a 
imA and eterile abstraction, which had no place 



among the realisfttions and no influence on tLe 
emotions of mankind. If men turned away irom 
the Second Person of the Ti-inity, it was only to 
beaiow their devotions npon saints or martyrs. 
With the exception, 1 beheve, of a single mannscripfc 
of the ninth century,' there csiata no portrait of the 
rather earlier than the twelfth century ; and it waa 
only in the fourteenth century, when the revival of 
learning had become marked, that these portraata 
) common.' From that time to the age of 
steady tendency of Art is to give Bn 
r-increasing preeminence to the Father, At first 
His position in painting and sculpture had been a 
subordinate one, and He was only represented in the 
least attractive occupations," and commonly, througi. 
a desire to represent the coetemity of the Persons 
of the Trinity, of the same age as H'" Son. Gradu- 
ally however, after the fourteenth century, we find 
the Father represented in every painting as older, 
more venerable, and more prominent, until at last He 
became the central and commanding figure,* exciting 

■ Raoul Rootptte, Visamrs J^sne-Chriet perd aa force d'as- 

lur lea Tt/pta de VJrt chrilien, Himil&tioa iLvaogrBiphique at 

p. 71. fif laisBB raincre par Bon PiirB. 

' Didron, pp. 227-230. C'eat an tour dn Filfl k se revS- 

' See this fact worked ant in tir de traits du Pice, i, vieilliE 

detail in Didroa. et rider cummo loi. . . Enfln, 

* ' On peut done relafiTcment depuie lea premiers aiicleH da 

k Dion la P*re partner lemoy- ChrisdHnigme jnequ'l noa jonrs 

en ige en deui jknoAua. Dana nous voyons le Pira crottro 

la premiere, qui est unt jrieure en importance. Son portrait, 

an XIV* sl^cle, la figure da d'3lx>id iaterdit par les Gno- 

Pjire ae confond avec cells da Bbiqnes, se montre timidament 

Fils i e'est le Fils qni eat tont- ensnite et comroe d^guisfi ionl 

puisannt et qui fait son Pire la figure de son Fila. Puia il 

It son image et reesemblanee. rejett« tout Hccoutrement^tian- 

Dsns la Beconde piriude upr^s f;ec et prcnd nno Hgurs ap^ 

le Xm* Biide, juequ'au XVI', diilB ; puis par Bapliaet et en- 
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the highest degree of reverence, and commonly re- 
presented in different countriea according to their 
ideal of greatnesa. In Italy, Spain, and the ultra- 
montane monasteries of France, He was usually 
represented as a Pope ; in Germany, as an Kmperor ; 
ui England, and, for the most part, in France, as 
a King, 

In a condition of thonghi in which the Deity -was 
only realised in the form of man it was extremely 
natural that the numter of divinities should be mnlti- 
phed. The chasm between the two natures was en- 
tirely nnfelt, and something of the Divine character 
■was naturally reflected upon those who were most 
eminent in the Church. The most remarkable instance 
of this polytheistic tendency was displayed ia the 
deification of the Virgin, 

A conception of a. diyine person or manifestation 
of the female sex had been one of the notions of the 
old Jewish Cabalista ; ajid in the first century Simon 
Jfagua had led about with him a woman named 
Helena, who, according' to the Catholics, was simply 
Ilia mistress, but whom he proclaimed to be the incar- 
Bation of the Divine Thought.' This notion, under 
a great many different forms, was diffused through 
idmoat all the sects of the GrBoatics. The Supreme 
Being, whom they very jealously distinguished 

Sn par I'AngliLiB Martin, il 
^i^e niLo grave ct une udfai- 
lable phyaiDnomio qui n'appar- 



isiae (1734), torn. i. pp. 3B-37. 

JnBtin Martyr, Tnnullian, Ice- 

nEDUB, Epiphanii«, and BDveraJ 

other Fathers, nolido the nor- 

ship of Helena. According to 

in tMs subject Franch, them, Simon proclaimed that 

Bur la Kaiiale ; Manry, Crnv- tho angfla in hearen Dutde war 

1 wxi et LfgeTides ^Anti^iti on account of her beauty, and 

RiB863), p. 338 ; and especially that the Evil One had made 

■SeauBobre, Hiai. du Mankki- hec prisoner to prevent her 



tient qnil Ini.' {Didrot 
226,) 
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fiwin and nBnally oppoBod to the God of the Jews,' 
they termed 'The Uuknown Father,' and they re- 
garded Him as directly inaccessible to bnman know- 
ledge, but as revealed in part by certain CEons or 
wnanationa, of whom the two principal were Christ, 
and a female spirit termed the Divine Sophia or 
Ennoia, and sometimes known by the strange name 
of ' Prounice.' ' According to some sects, this Sophia 

head was an oM Egyptian ^m- 
boi of a good geDius. 

' Prounice properly aignifles 
lasi^irioasiieas. It seemi to tuTa 
been applied to the Sophiaoon- 
sidered in her fnllen condition, 
09 impneoned in nuMar; bnt 
there la an eitrema obBCnrity, 
whti^h has, I thiolc, never been 
cleared np, hanging upon the' 
subject. Ptoonice aeenu to 
have been mnfounded irilii 

BeconicB, the name which a 
very early Christim tradition 
(tare to the woman who bad 
bean healed of an iBUue of 
blood. This wDmao formed one 
of the principal types among 
the QnoeticB. Acconling to the 
ValontinianB, the twelve yoaiB 
of her affliction repreeBnted Ilia 
twelve (Eons, while the floving 
blood wuB the force of the So- 
phia passing to the inforioT 
world See on this subject, 
Manry Oot/aitcet et Ligtnda, 
art Veronica ; and on the So- 
phia generally. Matter, Hiat. 
du SnM(tcT*m*, torn. i. pp.275- 
278 M, Franck says (La Si^ 
bidt p 43) t^at some of the 
Gnoflt] cs painted th e Holy Ghort 
IS a woman; but this, I Bup- 
pisc only refers to the Sophia. 



return to heaven, from which 
she had strayed. There ia aome 
renson to think that alt this 
was an allegory of the soul. 

' Most of the Quoslics re- 
garded the God of (he Jews or 
the Demioree aa an imperfect 
spint presiding over an imper- 
fect moral Bjatem. Many, how- 

gion sa the work of the principle 

of Eril— the God of matter ; 
and theCainitesDmde everyone 
who hod opposed it the object 
of raverenca, while the Ophites 
actually worshipped Ibe serpent. 
We have, perhaps, a partial ei- 
plnnatioiiof the reverence many 
of the Qnoetics had for the ser- 
pent in the fact that this ani- 
mal, wbicli in Christianity rr- 
preseats the principle of Evil, 
bad a very diCTereut position in 
ancient aymboliiin. It was the 
general emblem of healing (be 
cause it cbangea its eiin) and 
as such appears in the statues 
Gf JGsculapiua and Isis and it 
was also constantly adopted as 
a represenlatiTe animal Thus 
in tho Mithraic groupx that 
are ao common in later Bnmin 
Gculptnre, the serpent and the 
dog represent all 1 ving crea 
tnres. A serpent with a hawk s 
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« simply the hnman eonl, which was originally an 
lation or child of tie Deity, bnt which had wan- 
dered from its parent-Boarce, had become enamoiired 
of and at hat imprisoned by matter, and was now 
Btmggling, by the a:Saiatance of the nafallen CEon 
OhriBt, towards its pristine purity. More commonly, 
however^ she was deemed a personification of a Divine 
attribute, an iudividual CEon, the eiater or (accord- 
ing to others) the mother of Clirist, and entitled to 
equal or almoafc equal reverence. 

In this way, long before Catholic Mariolatry had 
acquired its full proportions, a very large section 
of the Christian world had been accustomed to con- 
centrate mucli attention upon a female ideal as one 
of the two central figures of devotion. This (act 
alone would in some degree prepare the way for the 
BubBeqoent elevation of the Virgin ; and it should be 
added that Gnosticism exercised a very great and 
Bpecial influence over the modes of thought of the 
ori:liodoi. As its most learned historian has forcibly 
contended, it should not be regarded as a, Christian 
horesy, but rather as an independent system of 
eclectic philosophy in which Christian ideas occupied 
a prominent place. Nearly all heresies have aroused 
among the orthodox a spirit of repulsion which bas 
produced views the extreme opposite of those of tiie 
heretic. Gnosticism, on the other band, exercised 
an absorbing and attractive influence of the strongesfc 
Idnd. That Neoplatouic philosophy which so deeply 
tinctured early theology passed, for the moat part, 
through a Gnostic medium. No sect, too, appears 
p to have estimated more highly or employed more 
iHy ffistbetic aids. The sweet songs of Bar- 

sanes and Hajmonius carried their distinctiYe 

VOL. I. P 
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doetriaea into the very heart of Syrian orthodoxy, 
and cast such a spell over the minda of the people 
that, in spite of all prohibitiona, they continued tote 
aimg in the Syrian churches till the Catholic poet 
St. Bphrem wedded orthodox vereea to the GnoBtio 
metres.' The apocryphal gospels, which were for 
the most part of Gnostic origin, long continued to 
famish Bubjects for painters in orthodox churches.' 
There is even much reason to beUeve that the con- 
ventional cast of features ascribed to Christ, which 
for so many centuries formed the real object of the 
worship of Christendom, is derived from the Gnostio 
artists.* Besides this, GnoaticiBm formed the highest 



' Matter, Hial. da Gtioiti- 
nrme, torn. i. pp. 360-362. 

' DidroQ, pp. 197, 198. The 
apocryphal gospel, IiowpTer, 
wbicb eieictaed most tnfluenca 
orec Art waa probably that of 
KkodeiDua, ^rbich is apparently 
of orthodox origin, and vaa 
probably written (or at Isist 
the second part of it) against 
the Apollinarians. We owe to 
it tho picturea of the Deapent 
into Limbo that are so common 
in early Byzantine art. The 
same aubject, deFived from tba 
same eouroe.waaalBoprominBQt 
in the medi^erai eacred playa 
(Malone, History of the Englinh 
aaff(.p. 19), 

■ For ft fall diacnsaion of 
this point, Bce Baoul Kochelte'a 
TyvesdeVArt.y^. B-26, andhia 
Tmtendts Calacombea, p. 26S. 
The opinion that the typo of 
Christ ia derived from the 
Gnostics (which Raoul Eo- 
<Aette says has been cmbraoed 
by moat of the Htunaii antiqua- 



ries) reata chiefly on tho follow- 
ing positions : — 1. That in the 
earhest sta^ of Cbriatianily: 
all painting and Bcnlpture were 

looked upon with great avetaioB 
in the Church, and that aa latA 
as the time of Coaatantine por-. 
traita of Christ wer 
2. Thai tbe Gnoetica from tho 

beginning cultivited __ . 1 

that sm^ imagea of Christ 

objects of their roverenca. 
That the Onoatics wem 
numeroua at Horns. 4. Th^ 
G-noaticism exercisF^ a groat 
influence upon the Church, and 
especially upon bar Kstjietio 
developenient. It may bo added 
that the ChriatzanB carefully ab- 
stained from deriving from t»- 
ganism the cast of features th^. 
ascribed to Christ ; and Theo- 
doret relates Ihut a painter hav^^ 
ing taken Jupiter aa amodolii.' 
a portrait of Christ, his band^ 
was withered, but waa reetored" 
miracnlouflly by St. " 
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H ^presentation of a proceBs of transformation or nm- 
f fication of religiona ideas whicL occnpied a very pro- 
minent place among the organising influences of l^e 
Chnrcli. Christianity had becomo the central intel- 
lectnal power in tie world, but it trinniphed not ho 
piuch by superseding rival faiths as by absorbing 
I Bad tranHforming them. Old Hyatems, old rite8, old 
3 grafted into the new bebof, retaining 
f much of their ancient character, but assuming new 
names and a new complexion. Thus in the sjm^ 
■fcoliam of the GnoKtics innumerable conceptionB 
culled from the different beliefs of paganism were 
K'cloBtered around the Divine Sophia, and at least 
e of them passed through paintings or traditional 
fiaDegories to the Virgin. The old Egyptian con- 
aeption of Night the mother of day and of all things, 
K.witb the diadem of stars, Isis the sister of Osiris or 
Ktiie Saviour, Latona the mother of Apollo, Flora the 
ight goddess of returning spring, to whom was 
e dedicated the month of May, which is now dedi- 
cated to the Virgin ; Cybele the mother of the gods, 
,s celebrated onwhat ia now Lady- Day, 
;>r less connected with tie new ideal.' 
But while Gnosticism may be regarded as the pio- 
f precursor of Catholic Mariolatry, the direct 

Arohbishop of ConBtantinaplo. noramus .... Ham et ipsins 

At a later period pagan statnea DomioicEe fiicieB cartiiB laau- 

Tera frequently turned into menibiliunicogitatiominidiver- 

BBinta. St. Augnatine men- GitaCe Tariatiu: et fngitur, qaai 

tions that in his time there tamen nna erat, qufecamqna 

■was no aothenlic portrait of erat.' (Ite Trmitale, lib, Tiii. 

Christ, and that the type of c. 4, B.) The tjpe, however, 

features were Blili undoler- was soon after formed, 
mined, so that wo have abso- ' On ths relation of liis to 

I knowledge of Hia Gnostieiaro, see Blatter, /" 
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canBeH arete befonndwithin the circle of the Clinrch. 
If the first two or three ceutnriea were eBaentially 
the ages of moral appreciation, the fourth and fifUi 
were easentiaUy those of dogmatic definitions, which 
were especially applied to the natnre of the diTinity 
of Christ, and which naturally and indeed necesaarily 
tended to the continned esaltation of one who i 
Boon regarded as, very hterally, the Bride of God. 
During the Neatorian controversy the discnsaions o 
the subject assmaed an almost physiological cha- 
racter,' and the emphasis with which the Church 
condemned the doctrines of JJestorins, who was sup- 
posed to have xmduly depreciated the dignity of 
Mary, impelled the orthodox enthusiasm in the oppo- 
site direction. The Council of Ephesus, in a.I). 431, 
defined the maimer in which the Virgin should ho 
represented by artists ; ^ and the ever-inci 

' The strong desire nntnral lary ' Vertum patris per fturem 

to the middle ages to give a benedictje intravii.' St.Agol)»rf 

palpabls fomi to the mystery sajs, 'iDescendit e cffilis m' 

of thfi IncBmutlon vHs EhoWQ ab uree Patris, introiTit pe 

eurioualj in the notion of a rem VirainiB in regionem 

CDQception hy the ear. In a tram.'. Similar expreamoiui had 

hymn, aaocibBd Ij) St. Thomaa been ranployed ii "' "" ' 



a, Becfcet, occnr Ihe lini 
' Gaudfl Virgo, mater ChriBli, 
QDffi per auiem concepisti, 

Gabriele nuntio ; ' 
andin snold glass winiiow, now, 
I beliere, in one of the mise nme 
of Paris, the Holy Ghost is rap- 

reaentfid hovering ovei the Vir- Mary. The CouTicil of Epheani 
pa in the form of a dove, while viehed her to be painted with ' 
a ray of light passes from his the Infant Child, and thii was 
tieak to her ear, aloDfr whieb the general representation ii 
ray aninfantChristia clascend- the Early Church. Some o 

- Langlois, Peinture stir the Byi»ntinr " 

« Egyptian represe"' 



Church by St. Angnatine 
St. Ephrem. This of coarse 
suggested by the title Logo*, 
(liauiy, Ligendti pietaaa, pA. 
179, 180.) 

' St. Augoetino notices {St 
TViflitdte) that is his time than 
portrait of 
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portance of painting and Bculptare as the organa of 
reiigioua realisationa brought into clearer and more 
■vivid relief the channa of a female ideal, which ac- 
quired an irresistible fascination in the monastic life 
I of celibacy and solitary meditation, and in the strange 
mixture of gallantry and devotion that accompanied 
Gie Crnsades. It was in thia last period that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception rose to pro- 
Hiinence.' The lOy, aa the symbol of purity, was 
aoon associated with pictures of the Virgin ; aad a 
notion having grown up that women by eating it 
'became pregnant without the touch of man, a vase 
wreathed with lilies became the emblem of her 
maternity. 

The world is governed by ita ideals, and seldom or 

never has there been one which has exorcised a more 

I profound ajid, on. the whole, a more salutary in- 

I fluence than the mediBeval conception of the Vii'gin. 

/ For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful 

tions of Ibis giving suck to eades, pp. 204, 205. However, 
Horua. It has beon observed St. Anguetine aaja : — ' Eicepta 
that in the ease of Maiy, as in itaquc Saucta Virgins Maria, 
the caao of Christ, BufferiDg and de qua, propter bonorem Do- 
deep melancholy became mora mini, nuUam pcorsna cum de 
and more the prevailing expres- peivatis agitur habere volo 
HiOD as the dark st;es rolled on, qnsBtionem; Unda enim sci- 
vthJeb was still further iccTGased mua, quid ei plus gratis colla- 
by the black tint thB mediievai tmu fuerit ad viacondunj omni 
artists bequently gave her, in ex parte peccatum, qxae coad- 
allusioQ to the description in pere ac parere meruit eum quem 
th« Song of Solomon. Tile first constat nnllum hahniBSa pccca- 
noticp in wridng of the reaem- turn." (Jfe Saturi et GnMii.) 
blance of Chrial to His mother Qibbon notices that the nation 
IB, I brlieve, in Nicephoras. — acquired con si Bt«ncy among the 
8eB Baool BochettB, Types de Uahominedana some centuries 
f.Art chriliea, pp. 30-39 ; Pas- before it was adopted hj the 
% InatituUnBs de TArt ehri- Christians. St. Bernard re- 
H, Jected it as a ncFVelty. {Bceline 
* Heeren, LnJkencM dea Croi- and Fall, eh. L note.) 
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position, and the BanRtitj of weakness was recognised 
as well as the sanctity of sorrow. Ko longer the slave 
or toy of man, no longer associated only with ideas 
of degradation and of sensnality, woman rose, in tha 
person of the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere, and 
became the object of a, reverential homage of which 
antiqnityhad had no conception. Love was idealised. 
The moral charm and beauty of fomalo excellence wera 
fnlly felt. A new type of character was called into 
being : a new kind of admiration wus fostered. Into 
a harsh and ignorant and benighted age this ideal 
type infused a conception of gentleness and of purity 
unknown to the proudest civilisations of the past 
In tha pages of Hving tenderness which many a 
monkish writer has left in honoar of his celestial 
patron, in the millions who, in many lands and in 
many ages, have aonght with no barren desire to 
moBld their characters into her image, in those holy 
raaidens who, for tho love of Mary, have separated 
themselves from all the glories and pleasures of the 
i^world, to seek in fastings acd vigils and humble 
charity to render themselves worthy of hor bene- 
diction, in the new sense of honour, in the chival- 
rous respect, in the softening of manners, in the 
refinement of tastes displayed in all the walks of 
society : in these and in many other ways we detect 
its influence. All that was best in Europe clastered 
around it, and it is the origin of many of the purest 
elements of onr civilisation. 

Bui the price, and perhaps the necessaiy price, of 
this was the exaltation of the Virgin aa an omnipro- 
Hent deity of infinite power as well as infinitfl con- 
descension. The legends represented her as pep- 
formiag every kind of prodigy, saving men from the 
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lowest abysseaof wretchednesaorof vice, and proving 
at all times tlie most powerfol and the most ready 
refuge of the afflicted. The painters depicted her 
invested with the divine aureole, judging man on 
eijiia! terms with her Son, or even retaining her 
ascendency over Him in heaven. In the devotions 
of the people she was addressed in terms identical 
with those employed to the Aknighty.' Areverence 
aimilar in idnd bat less in degree was soon bestowed 
npon the other saints, who speedily aBsnmed the po- 
sition of the minor deities of paganism, and who, 
though worshipped, like them, as if ubiquitous, like 
them had their special spheres of patronage. 

While Christendom was thus reviving the poly- 
theism which its intellectual condition required, the 
tendency to idolatry that always accompanies that 
condition was no less forcibly displayed. In theory, 
indeed, images were employed exclusively as aids to 
worship ; but in practice, and with the general assent 
of the highest ecclesiaBtical authorities, they very soon 
became the objects. When men employ visible repre- 
sentations simply for the purpose of giving an in- 
creased vividness to their sense of tie presence of the 



' Even at the present liaj 

the Psalter of Si. BoaavDiitunii 

' — iji edidon of the FsBlmB 

adapted to tha worship of the 

Tiigin, diieflj bj the subatltu- 

fion of the word drniina for the 

WDid demmus — ia a, popular 

kook of devotjon at Bmne. lu 

■ &iiiaua fresco of Orcagn^ at 

liai, the Yirgin is represented, 

I inth preoiaelj the same dignity 

I aa Christ, judging mankind ; 

[■ and evofyanawhoia acqoaintod 

y ^th mediaeval art has met with 



similar KiampleB. An oldbiihop 
named Gilbert Me-ssiiis had his 
own portrait jftinted between 
theVirgin giTing suck to Christ 
and B, CruoiGzion. Underneath 
were tho linas — _ 

' Hinc lactor ab nbere, 
Hine pasoor a vuliiere, 
Fositus in medio. 
Ouo me vortam neacio, 
In koo dulci duhio 
Dnlcia est ooUatio.' 
Pascal, Jri chrelicn. Com. i. p. 
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person who is addressed, and when the cmly distinc- 
tion tliey make between difforent representations 
arises from the degree of fidelity or force with wUch. 
ttey assist the imagination, these persons are cer- 
tainly not committing idolatry. But when thej 
proceed to attach the idea of intrinsic virtne to a 
particalar image, when one image is said to work 
miracles and confer spiritual benefits that separata it 
from every other, when it becomes the object of long 
pilgrimages, and is supposed by its mere presence to 
defend a besieged city or to ward off pestilence and 
ikmine, the diflerence between this conception and 
idolatry is inappreciable. Everything is done to cast 
the devotion of the worshipper npon the image itself, 
to distinguish it from every other, and to attribute 
to it an intrinsic efficacy. 

In this as in the former case the change was 
effected by a general tendency resulting from tha 
intellectual condition of society assisted by the con- 
currence of special circumstances. At a very early 
period the persecuted Christians were accustomed to 
collect the relics of the martyrs, which they regarded 
with mnch affection and not a Httle reverence, partly 
perhaps from the popular notion that the souls of the 
dead lingered fondly around their tombs, and partly 
from the very natural and praiseworthy feeling which 
attaches us to the remains of the good.' A simihrf 
,B speedily transferred bo pictures, which 



reverence n 

' Thus the Conncil of lUi- Contr. VigSant.6. Talwbiiri«d 

beris m its 34Ui canon foitado near the tomb of 

men to light candles b; (kj in one of the most < 

the cemeteries, iat fear ■ of dis- leges. Bee Le Bknt, 

qnieting thoBoalsof thasainta.' chTitiennes de Oault, 

See, too, a cniious paaimgo of pp, 21B-229, 
Tigihrntins dted by St, Jerome, 



"te^' 
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AB memorials of the dead were closely connectod with 
relics ; and the tendency to the miracnious that waa 
.then so powerful having soon associated some of them 
■with supernatural occmrencea, this was regarded as 
a Divine attestation of their sanctity. Two of these 
representations were especially prominent in the early 
oontroversies. The first waa a portrait which, ac- 
cording to tradition, Christ had sent to Albania, king 
of Edeaaa,' and vvhich, besides several other miracles, 
had once destroyed all the besieging engines of a 
Persian army that had invested Edessa. Still more 
&mons was a statne of Christ, said to have beeu 
erected in a small town in Phcenicia by the woman 
who had been healed of an issue of blood. A new 
kind of herb had grown up beneath it, increased till 
it touched the hem of the garment of the statue, and 
then acquired the power of healing all disease. This 
Btatue, it waa added, had been broken ia pieces by 
Julian, who placed his own image on the pedestal, 
&om. which it was speedily hurled by a thunderbolt.* 
' With a letter, ithich was 23B ; a book which, ttongh 
accepted without hoBitation by OBt^nsibl; ^mplj a, bistorj of 
EuBebius, and which Addison, the Acheropita, or Hacred imago 
in hia work on Chriatian Evi- at the Lalaran, coatainsafnller 
dencea, qnotad osgeonine. Of account of the history of the 
conne it ia nov gensraU; ad- carlr miractJous pictorea of 
mitted to ha apocryphal. Thia Chnat than anj othai; I haTB 
liorlrait waa supposed ' " ■■■ 



rscnlonBl; ItnpioBaGd (like that 

obtained by St. Veronica) on 

handkerchief. It waa for a Ion 

time at ConstantJnoplD, bntwi 

brought to lUnn e probabTj aboi 

A.D. 1 1 SB, and deposited in tl 

Chorph of St. Sjlrfster in Ci 

, whetB it now is. See racies attribnted ! „ . 

lanaioni, Iitarin ddla Cap- Spunheim, Siatoria linagiium 
'a £ Sanc/a Simclonim di {1686), pp. 117-120. TheGrst 
ti iBonue, 1717}. FP- ^^^ "^ ^^' hooks ia Catholic, and 



On these representations, 

the miracles they wrought, and 

the great importance the; as- 

Bumed in the IcoaodaBtic eon- 

. BeeMaimbours;, ffis- 

dea Imnocleetes {1666), pp. 

othBt early mi- 
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Jn the midst of this bias the irmption and, si 
after, the coaverBion of the barbarians v. 
Vast tribes of savagea who had always been idolaters, 
who were perfectly incapable, from their low state 
of ciyjlisation, of forming any but anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Deity, or of concentrating their 
attention steadily on any inTisible object, and wlio Ear 
the most part were converted, not by individnal per- 
Buaaion, hut by the commanda of their chiefe, emhraced 
Christianity in siich multitudes that their habits of 
mind Boon became the dominating habits of the 
Church. From this time the tendency to idolatry 
was irreaiatible. The old images were worshipped 
nnder new names, and one of the most prominent 
aspects of the Apostolical teaching was in praijtice 
ignored. 

All this, however, did not pass without protest. 
During; the period of the persecution, when the dread 
of idolatry waa still powerful, everything that tended 
in that direction waa acrupulously avoided ; and a few 
years before the First Council of !Nice, a council held 
at niiberis in Spain, in a canon which has been very 
frequently cited, condemned altogether the introdac- 
tion of pictures into the churches, ' lest that which is 
worshipped should be painted npon the walls.'' The 
Greeks, among whom, the last &int rays of civilisation 
still flickered, were in this respect somewhat anperior 
to the Latins, for they usually discouraged the vene- 
ration of images, though admitting that of pictnreB.' 
the second the ProleBtant re- The CalholicB maiolain that 
pljr. See, too, Mfunngoiii.&nc^ tMs was a decree elicited b}r tbo 
Sanclomm ; and Airiagbi, Bo- pereei'UUuii, and that its objet^ 
ma Subterranea, torn. ii. pp. was to provent the profanation 
4S2-160. of Christian imoges bj tlie 

' ' Nfl qnod colitni et adora- pagans, 
tui in pmielibuB depiagatnr.' ' Probably because there is 
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Early in the eightli centniy, vrhsa image-worsbip tad 
become general, the sect of tho Iconoclasta arose, 
■whose long straggle against the prevailing evil, 
though stained with great tyranny and great cmeKy, 
represents the fierce though nuavailing attempts to 
resist the anthropomorphism of the age ; and when 
the Second Council of Nice, which the Catholics now 
r^nml as cecnmeaical, censured this heresy and car- 
lied the veneration of images considerably farthei" 
I than had tcfoi-o been authorised, its authority was 
r denied aud its decrees contemptuously stigmatised 
by Charlemagne and the Gallican Church,' Two or 
three iUustrio us Frenchmen also made isolated efforts 
in the same direction,^ 

Of these efforts there is one upon which I' may 

delay for a moment, because it is at once eitremely 

remarkable and extremely little known, and also 

because it brings us in contact with one of the most 

^L i&tionaliBttc intellects of the middle ages. In describ- 

^B^ng the persecution that was endured by the Cabahsta 

^H b the ninth century, I had occasion to observe that 

^Vthey found a distinguished defender in the person of 

^p.Aa archbishop of Lyons, named St. Agobard. The 

^H-veiy name of this prelate has now sunk into general 

^■lioblivion,' or if it is at all remembered, it ia only in 

^BaD reaBon to tielieve that pc- tor terming the sacied imagee 

^Ktoies had aver berti employed ' dolls ;' but Mnimbourg: con- 

^r «■ idols b;^ tha ancient Gree^ tends (Introduction to the Eiil. 

arRaraBus. des Iconod.) that tho exprea- 

' On the discuBBionfl con- aion is not to bs found in any 

nected with this Canncil, Bee of the works of Hincfanar. 

Kat4iliB Aleiander, Hiatcria ' Thoce is an edition of his 

Eccl. Saeali, viii. workE in ona volume (Pans, 

■ The moat celfbrated being 16(15), and Hnother in two 

Hinckmar, Archbiahop of volumes (Paris, 1(116), I havB 

Bheima. BaiDnins invoighed quoted from the former. 

violently against tliis prelate 



coimeotion. vrith the moat discreditable net of his life 
— ^tie part which he took in the depoaition of Lewis 
the llild. Tot I question whether in the whole 
compass of the middle agea — with, perhapa, the single 
exception of Scotus Erigena — it would be possible to 
find another man within the Christian Church who 
applied himself so zealously, so oonstajitly, and so 
ably to dispelling the superstitions that surrounded 
him. To those who have appreciated the character 
of the ninth century, bnt few words will be required 
to show the intellectual eminence of an ecclesiastio 
who, in that century, devoted one work to displaying 
the folly of those who atti-ibnted hail and thnnder to 
epiritnal agencies, a second to in at least some degree 
attenuating the popular notions concerning epilepsy 
and other strange diseases, a third to exposing the 
absurditios of ordeals, and a fourth to denouncing' the 
idolatry of image worship. 

At the beginning of this last work Agobard col- 
lected a long series of passages from the Fathers and 
early Councils on the legitimate use of images. As 
long as they were employed simply as memorials, they 
were Tmobjectionable. Bnt the popular devotion had 
long since transgressed this limit. Idolatry and 
anthropomorphifim had everywhere revived, and de- 
votion being concentrated ou visible representations, 
all faith ia the invisible was declining. Men, with a 
BacrilegiouB foUy, ventured to apply the epithet holy 
to certain images,' offering to the work of their own 

' ' Multoantem hisdetfiriora salnm sacrilegi ex «) quod 
ease qa« bumaua et carmtHa divlnum cuhum operibus ma- 
pnesvtiiplio fingit, eli&ia stulti nnum Buarum eihibBtit, aed et 

■imcUisiippQllaQtiinagiiifs, udq tiibuendo.'— p. 233. 
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liands the tonour which Bhonld be reserved for the 
Deity, and attrihuting sanctify to what was destitute 
even of life. Nor was it any justification of this 
practice that the worahippera sometimes disclaimed 
the behef that a divine sanctity resided in the image 
itself,' and asserted that they referenced in it only 
file person who was represented ; for if the image 
was not .divine, it should not be veaerated. This 
excose was only one of the devices of Satan, ^ who 
iras ever seeking, under the pretext of honour to the 
Ktints, to draw meci back to the idols they had lefL 
JTo image conld be entitled to the reverence of those 
■who, as the temples of the Holy Ghost, were supe- 
rior to every image, who were themselves the tme 
images of the Deity. A picture is helpless and in- 
■Miimate. It can confer no benefit and inilict no evil. 
Itfl only value is as a representation of that which is 
least in man. — of his body, and not hia mind. Its 
only use is as a memorial to keep alive the afiection 
ifor the dead ; if it is regarded as anything more, it 
becomes an idol, and as such should be destroyed. 
Very rightly then did Hezekaah grind to powder the 
brazen serpent in spite of its sacred associations, 
because it had become an object of worship. Very 
rightly too did the Council of Illiberia and the 
^U Christians of Alexandria* forbid the introduction of 
^B ' ' Dicit focBitBu aJiq^nie nnn inimicus, nt, sub pnetertn 
^P n pnCare imagini quu.m adomt honoris Eancturuin,rurBus idolu 
' aliquid inessa Dicinum. eed tao' intcoducat, ruraua per diversos 
tonimoda pro honaro ejus cujua effigies adocetur.' — p. 262. 
effigies eat, tali eam veneratione ' Speakiog of the conduct of 
donare. Cu! focileFespopdetur, some Aleiandriaii ChristiBne, 
«iia. si imago qimm adorat who only admitCed the sign of 

J non est noquaquam Teae- the croaa into their churches, he 

a eat.' — p. 237. Bays: — '0 quam eiiieera re- 

Agit hoe oimiruni Tcrsu- ligio 1 cruds Texillum ubiqoe 
et caUidns huniani generis pingebator Hon ali^ua TultuB 
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representations into the cLurches, for they fbresaw 
that Hach repreaentatioas would at last become tha 
objectB of worehip, and that a change of faith wtmld 
only bo a change of idols ; nor could the saints them- 
Belves be more duly honoured than by destrcying 
ignominioualy their portraits when those portraite 
had become the ohjects of snperstitioiis reverence.* 

It will, I think, be admitted that these Motimenta 
are exceedingly remarkable when we consider the age 
in which they were eiprcssed, and the position of the 
person who eipressed them. No Protestant fresh 
from the shrines of Loretto or Saragossa ever de- 
nounced the idolatry practised under the shadow of 
Catholicism with a keener or more incisive eloquence 
than did this mediteval saint. But although it ia ex- 
tremely interesting to detect the isolated efforta of 
illuatriona individuals to rise above the general con- 
ditions of their age, such efforts have usually but 
Ettle result. Idolatry was so intimately connected 
with the medea of thought of the middle ages, it was 

humasi similitudo. (Deo sclli- more idolomm indignuitisaime 

cet hffic mirabiliter etiam ipsis fonmt)Qmni gunereconterondiB 

foreitnn neecientibiis dJEpo- et usque ad pulTcrem sunt era- ' 

nente) ei oBim sacctorQin dendio ; prBjacrtim cunt non 

imagiaes lit qui dieiQDnaiii cul- illaa finci B^ub juseorit, eed 

turn reliqueraut venerari jube- hiimanua lanaus eieogitaverit-' 

rentur, puln quod videretur eJB — p. 2*3. ' Nbi; itBrum ad sua 

HOD toni idula reliqulsee qnam Intibula &atiduleDtB recurrat 

Bimulachra mutaBBB,'— p. 237. aBlutia,iitdicat se non ioiBginos 

' ' Quia si Berpentem ffiueum sanctorum adorare aed sanctos ; 

quern DeDB fieri prtecepit, quo- damat euim Seua, "Gloriam 

niam errans populua lauquam mKamallcri non dabo, nee lau- 

idolnm colere Kepit, Ezechias dem meant stulptilibua."' — pp. 

religioEUB rex, cum magna pie- 254. 2&S. See Too the Dobls 

tatia iaude coatriTit : malM re- concluding paHBOge an the 

ligiosiuB Binctonim imaginea aiclusivB worship of Christ, 

(ipaiaqnoquesanctisfaTeDtibus, breathing a spirit of tho purest 

qui ob sui honorem cum divinic Fruteetaiitiam. 
leiigionia eoatemptn eas adorari 
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congpTioTia with the prevailing conception of the 
^Temment of the universo, and with the materiahs- 
.ing habita that were displayed upon al! anbjeots, that 
BO process of direct reasoning could ovorthrow it, and 
as only by a fundamental change in the intel' 
Jectaal condition of society that it was at last bqIv 

It must, however, be acknowledged that there ia 
le example of a great religion, reigning for the most 
part oyer men who had not yet emerged from the 
twilight of an early civilisation, which has never- 
theless sacceeded in restraining ita votaries from 
idolatry. This phenomenon, which ia the preemi- 
nent glory of Mahometenism, and the most remark, 
ftble evidence of the genius of ita founder, appears bo 
much at variance with the general laws of historic 
developement, that it may be weU to examine for a 
moment its causes. In the first place, then, it mast 
be observed that the enthusiaam by whioh Mohome- 
tanism conquered the world, was mainly a military 
enthusiasm. Men were drawn to it at once, and 
without conditions, by the splendour of the achieve- 
menta of ita disciples, and it declared an absolute war 
against all the rehgiona it encountered. Ita history 
therefore exhibita nothing of the process of gi'aduai 
Kbsorptiou, persuasion, compromise, and assimilation, 
that was exhibited in the dealings of Christianity 
with the harbariana. In the nest place, one of the 
great characteristics of the Koran ja the extreme care 
imd skill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions the most minutely 
detailed, and at the same time the most vivid, are 
mingled with powerful appeals to those sensual pas- 
Bions by which the imagination in all countries, bat 
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especially in those in wbict Matometaniam has taken 
root, is moat forcibly influenced. In no other r&.. 
ligion that prohibits idols is the eta^in npon the 
imagination so slight.* 

In the last place, the prohibition of idols vms ex- 
tended to every representation of men and animale, no 
matter how completely nnconnected they might be 
■with religion.^ Mahomet perceived very clearly that 
in order to prevent hia disciples from worshipping 
images, it was absolately necessary to prevent them 
from making any ; and he did this by commands 
which were at once so stringent and so precise, that 
it was scarcely possible to evade them. In this way 
he preserved his religion from idolatry; but he mads 
it the deadly enemy of art. How much art has lost 
by the antagonism it is impossible to say. Certainly 
the wonderful proficiency attained by the Spanish 

' It is quite true, fib Sals thers was a Isgend IhM St. 

eontenda, that MaJiOMCt did not John onco found his om por- 

introducB polygHHiy, and thara- trait in the house of a Cliris- 

fore that Ibd fact of hia permit- tian, tliat he thought at first it 

ting it could not have been one WiLS an idot, aud, even whoi 

of themotireB m^ing Aaiatica told its truB fharaeter, BOVBrely 

to embrara the new religion; blamed tha pointer. (Bean- 

but it is also trae that Maho- sobre, Hkl. da JWimieAkun*.) 

met and his dieciplea, more A passage in the invective a 

ekil&llj thaa anj otier re- Tertulliau ngainat Hermagsuea 

ligioniatf, bleuded sensnaL pas- has been quoted as to Che aama 

Bions with religion, aasociated effect: ' Pin git llliEite, nabit 

them with futnre rewarda, and Bssidnp, legem Lei in libidinam 

converted them into etimulanta defendit, in artem eontemnit, 

of devotion. bia talaarine et cauterio el 

'Some of the early Chris- Stjlo.' CieroraiB Alemndiinu* 
tiauB appear to bave wished to was of DpiuioD that ladiw 
adopt this conrse, which would broke the secoud command- 
have been the only efTcctuul ment by using loaking-glagses, 
meana of ropreasing idolatry, as they thereby made iuiagef 
In an apocryphal work, called of themflelvps,— Barbejrftc,JiO* 
la* Vogaga of SI. Join, which rala dsi Fira, c. v. % 18. 
ma (uiciiLated in tiie Church, 
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in architecture, wliicli was the only form of 
art that was open to them, and, above all, the oma- 
mentation of the AUiambra, and the Alcazar of 
Seville, in which, while the representations of animal 
life are carefiilly excinded, plants and flowers and 
testa from the Koran and geometrical fignres are 
vea together in a tracery of tJie most exquisite 
iitty,' seem to imply the poaaeasion of sasthetic 

j powers that have never been sorpaased. 

Mabomelaniani sacrificed art, bat it cannot be said 

I that Christianity during the middle ^es was altO' 
gether fiivonrable to it. The very period when repre- 
Bentations of Christ, or the saints, were regarded as 
most aacred, was precisely that h 
no art in tihe highest sense of tlie 
none applied to the direct o 

I middle ages occaaionaJly, indeed, | 
of great beanty ; mosaic work t 
■was cnltiyated with considerable zeal ; and in the fifth 
century, and again, after the establishment in the 
eleventh century of a school of Greek artists at Monte 
Caaatno, with some slight success j ^ similar skill was 

' See on this subject a strik- narliest specimea of Chrietian 

ing passage frora Owen Jones, moeiiio work is a portrait of 

quoted in Pocd's Spain, vol. i. Cliriat, preHotTed in tho Chorch 

p. 304. It IB remarkable tliat, of St. Praxede of Rome, which 

irhile the omamentution de- St. Feter is said to hare worn 

rived from the vegelable world ronnd hie necb, and to hare 

in the Alhambrs, is nnriTallsd givi^u at Home to Pudens, his 

in beant;, tbs lions which snp- host, the father of St. Praxede. 

port one of the founUine, and The Rneet specimens of the 

which form, I beliere, the mosaics uf the fifth and siitb 

Bolitaiy inslanca of e, deviation conturiea are at KaTenna, es- 

from tie command of the Pro- pecially in the cburch of St. 

phet, might rankwith tbe worst ViC4i1e, which was built by the 

productiona of the time of Greeks, who were the great 

Nicolas of !Pisft. masters of this art. Ciampini, 

' Acmrding to tradition, the who is the chief authority on 

TOL. I. 4 
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Bhown in gold church omamcnts,' and in the illnmi- 
nation of manascripts ; ' but the habitnol veaeratioi^ 
of images, pictiires, and taliamana was far from giv< 
ing a general impulse to art. And this &ct, m-hich 
may at first sight appear perplexing, waa in trath per- 
fectly natural. For the esthetic aentiraent and a 
devotional feeling are so entirely different, that it 19 
imposaihle for both to be at the same moment pre- 



Ihis Bnbj«t, thinks ( Vetera 
Xonumentii, para i. (Bomie, 
leau, p. Si) ttat the act waa 
wholly forgotten in Home for 
tho throe hundred years prs- 
cpding the eetubtiiihmotit of 
the Monte Cassino Bchoel in 



rangoni 



isigna 



a few wretched 
period (let. Sattcl. pp. 180- 
182), A dfBi^riptiTe iMitalogun 
of those at Borne has lately 
been pnblished by Barbet do 
Jouy, and a Bingularly inter- 
esting examination of their 
history by M. Vitet {Stadei 
eur FHietoire de TArl, torn. i.). 
For A general new of the do- 
clioa of art, Bee the great his- 
tory of L'Agincourt. 

' The art of delicate carving 
on gold and silver was chially 
preserved in the middle ages 
hy the reverence of relics, for 
which the most beantifol works 
were designed. Houea was 
long ftimad for its manufacture 
of church ornaments, but these 
werp plundered, and for the 
moat part deatroyod, by tho 
PcotestaQts, when they cap- 
tured the city in 1662. The 
luxuriciuB habits of the Italian 
states were fiVDurable to tho 
goldsmiths, Bad those of Venice 
wore Vory celebrated. A large 



proportion of them are mH 
to have been Jews. Fraaria, 
Verochio, Ferugino, Sonatello,, 
Branelleschi, andGhiherti wen 
all originally goldsmiths, M. 
Didron has published amasoal. 
of this art. The goldsmiths 
of Limogaa had (he honour of 

C 'using a saint, St. Eloi, who 
me the patron of the art. 
Carved ivory diptych b WeCB 
also vpry qomraoa thioogh flie 
middle ages, and especiallj 
after the eighth century. 

' Much curious information 
on the hittory of illumination 
and miniatm'e painting is g^vea 
in Cibrarlo, Eeonomia Ftiiliai 
del Media Em, col. ii. pp. 
337-346. Peiguot says that 
from the fifth to the tentk , 

manuecripts exhibited an kc- 
tremelf high perfectjon, hath 
in drawing and in colouon^ 
and that from the tenth to Iha 
fourteenth the drawing del*- . 
riorated, but revived with tha 
revival of painting {Eatat *ut 
rHistoire dv Farchemin, p. 76). 
Glass painting and mimntors 
painting were both common, 
long before Cimabue, and pro- 



-ciaed a great ii 
ST tho early artists. 
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dominating over tte mind, and very unnanal for both 
to be concentrated upon the satoe object. The Ben- 
sation prodnced by a picture gallery is not that of 
Teligioas reyerence, and the favonrite idols have in 
no religion been those ■which approve themselves 
most fully to the taste.' They have rather been 
pictarea that are venerable from their extreme an- 
tiqnity, or from the legends attached to them, or else 
representations of the most coarsely realistic cha- 
racter. Painted wooden statues the size of life have 
nsaally been the favourite idols, but these are so 
opposed to the genius of true art, that — vrith the es- 
ception of Spain, where rehgiona feeling has do- 
minated over every other consideration, and where 
three sculptors of very great ability, named Jnni, 
Hernandez, and Montanes, have devoted themselve.? 
to their formation — they have scarcely ever exhibited 
any high Eutistio merit, and never the very highest. 
The mere fact, therefore, of pictures or images being 
destined for worship, islitely to be rather prejudicial 
than, otherwise to ai-t. Besides this, in an idolatrous 
period the popnlar reverence speedily attaches to n 
particular type of countenance, and even to particular 
gestures or dresses ; and all innovation, and therefore 
all improvement, ia resisted. 

These reasons apply to the art of the middle ages 

' See on this tahipc.t, and As Marangoni says ; " Anid 

Ijenerallj on tlie iiifluenae of ella k co8b dfpa dj OBserva- 

jnediflSTBl modea of thought zioue cha rAltiBBimo pec ordi- 

■opon art, Eaonl Hochetto, nario opeia molto pii prodigi 

Conn 3! A-rcliologie, one of the nelle Wmagini sagFO nelle 

v«7 beat boots aver written qnali non Epicca Tecerflcnza 

on Bit. (It haa been translated dell' arte o alcuna coaa eupe- 

by Mr. Westropp.) The Wb- riore nil' nmana.' — hloriadilla 

tory of iniraeloE etrikinglycon- Coji/irl/a di SatKta Sand^rmii, 

flms the poailion in the test. p. 77. 
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in common with tliat of all other periods of 
or avowed idolatry. TLere was, towever, i 

considei-ation, acting in the Bame directdoii, 
was pecTdiar to Christianity. I mean the low 
mate of physical beaaty that characterised the mo-; 
naatic type of religion. Among the Greete, bean^ 
of every order ' was the highest object of worHliip.i 
In art especially no subject was tolerated in whiclii 
deformity of any kind was manifested. E 
ing was habitually idealised, The traces of men^ 
anguish upon the countenance were exhibited with 
eiqnisite skill, but they were never permitted 
contort the features aa to diatnjb the prevailinj- 
beanty of the whole.' The glory of the human body 



■ Even asimal beauty. It 
is ons of the moat aufalle, and, 
at the sams time, moat pro- 
foundly just, criticisms uf 
WinvkelmaiiD, that it vas the 
CUBlom of tho Greets to en- 
hance the perfeclion of their 
ideal laces by transfusing; into 
theia soma of the higher forma 
of animal beuotj. This was 
especially the case vi til Jupiter, 
the upper part of whose eoun- 
teaanee is manifestly taken 
&Dm tliat of a lion, while the 
hair is almost aliraja sa ar- 
ranged aa to increase the re- 
ssmblanee. There are many 
busts of Jupiter, which, if all 
but the forehead and hair were 
covered, would be unhesitat- 
iaglv pronounced to be images 
of lions. Something of the 
bull a ■ - 



lercnlos ; whilo in Pan (thongh 
witb ft view to 
I harmony) the 



human features dwajs ap- 
proach aa near as hnmaa 
features can to the clianu>- 
teriiticB of tho brnle. As JL 
Kaoul Hochi'tto has weU ob* 
Sbrved, this is one t^ tfas _ 
distinctive marks of Qred. 
sculpture. The Eg^rptiami 
joined the head of an ui 
to the bod; of a man wit 
making any elfart to softei 
incongruity; bat beauty b«^ 
the main object or tho Qre^ 
in all their cQmpasit« statue*^ 
Fan, Centanta. hecmapbioiitM 
—the two natures that art 
conjoini'd are fus«l and bleadil 
into one harmonioua wbols. 

' See the Laocoon of IiM- 
sing. It is to this that Leniag 
ascribes the femouB device of 
Tintanthi^s in his sacrifice of 
Iphigeaia— drawing the TfO 
c the face of 
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■was the central conception of art, and nakedness was 
associated ratLer with digiiity than with shame. 
The gods, it was emphatically said, were naked.' To 
represent an emperor naked, was deemed the highest 
form of flattery, because it was to represent his 
apotheosis. The athletic games which occupied so 
large a place in ancient hfe, contributed greatly to 
foster the admiration of physical strength, and to 
fnmiah the most admirable models to the sculptors.' 
It is easy to perceive how favourable such a. state 
of feeling must have been to the developement of 
art, and no less easy to see how contrary it was to the 
spirit of a religion which for many centuries madt- 
iha suppression of all bodily passions the central 
notion of sanctity. In this respect philosophers, 
heretics, and saints were unanimous. Plotraus, oae 
of the most eminent of the Weo-Platonic philosophers, 
was BO ashamed of the possession of a body, that he 
refused to have his portrait taien on the ground that 
it would be to perpetuate his degradation Gnosti- 
cism and Manicheism, which in their various modifica- 
tions obtained a di-eper and more permanent hold m 
the Church than any other heretical systems, main- 
tained as their cardinal tenet the essential evil of 
matter ; and some of the Cathan who were among 
the latest Gfnostics are said to have even starved 
themselves to death m their efibrts to suhduo the 
propenaitiea of the bcdy* Of the orthodox saints, 
some made it their especial boast that formany years 
they had never seen their own bodies, others mutilated 

' ' DeoB nndns est.' — Seneca, also Fortoul, Eludes d'Archio- 

' EbouI. Rochette, Coiira ' Hatter, Hint, rfu Gnesti- 
iJmiioltisie.Sp.iSS.ilO, See ctain^, torn. iii. p. 264. 
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ttemaelveB in order more completely to restrain their I 
paBsionH, others laboured with tlie game object bf I 
Bcourgings and fastings, and horrible penances. All ( 
regarded the body as an nnmingled evil, ita pasaioM I 
and ita beauty as the most deadly of temptationi. I 
Art, while governed by auch sentimenta, could not I 
poasibly arrive at perfection,' and the passion fin- I 
representations of the Cmcifixion, or the deaths of 1 
tlie martyrs, or tbo sufferings of the lost, impelled it 1 
still inrther from, the beantifnl. 

It appears, then, that, in addition to the generally 
low intelloctnol condition of the middle ages, thfl 
special form of religious feeling that was then domi- 
nant, exercised an exceedingly unfavourable inflnenoo 
upon art. Thia fact becomes very important when ws 
examine the course that was taken by the European 
mind after the revival of learning. 

Idolatry, as I Lave said, ia the natural form of 
worship in an early stage of civilisation ; and a gra- 
dual emancipation fcora material conceptions one d 
the most invariable results of intellectual progress. 
It appears therefore natural, that when nations have 
attained a certain point, they should discaxd their 
images ; and thia is what has nsnally occurred. 

' The period in vhidii the ing the art of the loiddle ii^s, 
ascotio idea of uglinesa was bosideB the works that li 
most snpcBnia in art wafl be- lome down to ua, we har 
tween the sixth and twelfth Rood deal of evidence in a b 
centoriea. Mfinj of the Roman by a biahap of the thirteeotb 
moBucB during tliat period ex- centuij, named Duruiuiui, 
hibit a hideouaneaB which the called Satumaia Diniiir/mii 
ineipertness of the artists was Officiontm. A great ded of 
quits ineufGcient to account fur, curious learning on medJRTal 
and which was evidently imi- art is polleoted hy the Ablw 
tated from, the emaciation of PasciU in his LisiilzUiinu di 

eitreme asceticism See Vitet, rArl cireiim ; bat, above all, 

&tudee aur VHutoire de rArt, in the Immogn^hie chrltan'M 
torn. i. pp. 268-279. Concern- of Didran. 



t-Twioe, however, in tlie liistory of the human mind, a 
different conree has been adopted. Twice the ■weak- 
ening of the anthropomorphic conceptions has heea 
accompanied by an extraordinary progress in the 
iniEgea that were their representatives, and the teathe- 
L tic feeling having dominated over the religious feel- 
H'ing, enperstition has faded into art. 
I The first of these movementa occurred in ancient 

Greece. The information we possess concerning the 
teathetic history of that nation ig so ample, that we 
can trace very clearly the sncceasive phases of ita de- 
velopement.' Putting aside those changes that are 
interesting only in an artistic point of view, and 
confining ourselves to those which reflect the changes 
, of rehgioua realisation, Greek idolatry may be divided 
K ^to four distinct stages. The first was a period of 
HibtiahiBm, in which shapeless stones, which were 
' possihly aerolites, and were, at all events, said to 
have fallen from heaven, were worshipped. In the 
second, painted wooden idols dressed in real clothea 
become common.' After this, a higher art which 
was popnlarly ascribed to Dtedalus arose, but, hke 

Iihe Egyptian and later Byzantine art, it was at first 
etrictly religious, and characterised by an intense 
aversion to innovation. Then came the period in 
* Sea on eib:emel; cleveF the cuBtom of painting tba» in 
Aetch of the rooypment in marble and bronze. Heyne, 
Eaonl Koohetfe, Cours tT Archi- who liaedcvoted a very learned 
edoffit ; and WinckelmHnii, Bisi. essay to Qreek sctUptnre, thinks 
qf Art. the atatuea of Dcea&IuB vera in 

•According to Winokel- wood ( OpiM™io.JcorfB»M(i, tom. 
mann, wooden statues with v. p. 339); but this appears 
maFble heads, called iKe6Ki9oi, very doubtful Fausanias saja 
contimiod as lateaa the time of he saw a statue uscrihed to 
Phidius. Trom the painted Dadaiua which was of stone, 
wooden statues was deiivi^ 
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■whicli increasing iiitenocfaal culture, aud tbo preva- 
lence of philosophical BpcculatioiiH, began to tell upon, 
the nation, iri which the religions reverence yres 
displaced, and concentrated rather on tlie philosophi- 
cal conception of the Deity than upon the idols in tha 
temples, and in which the keen sense of beauty, 
evoked by a matured ciyilifiation, gave a new tone 
and aspect to all parts of religion,' The imageswere 
not then broken, but they were gradually regarded 
Biraply as the embodiments of the beautiful. They 
began to exhibit little or no religious feeling, no spirit 
of reverence or Belf-abasement, but a sense of haiv 
mony and gracefulness, a conception of ideal per- 
fection which has perhaps never been equalled in 
other lands. The statue that had once been the 
object of earnest prayer was viewed with the glance 
of the artist or the critic. The templo was still fall 
of goda, and those gods had never been bo beautiful 
and so grand ; hut they were beautiful only through 
the skill of the artist, and the devotion that once 
hallowed them had passed away. All waa aUegoiy, 
poetry, and imagination. Sensual beauty was typi- 
fied by naked Venus. ITnconscioua loveliness, and 
untried or natural chastity, by Diansi, Minerva, 
with her downcast eyes and somewhat stem features, 
represented female modesty and self-control. Ceres, 
with her flowing robes and her golden sheaf, was the 
typo of the genial summer ; or, occasionally with di- 
shevelled hair, and a countenance still troubled with 
the thought of Proserpine, was the emblem of mater- 
nal love. Each cast of beanfcy— after a brief period of 
nnmingled grandeur, even each form of sensual frailty 
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— iras transported into the unseen world, 
nurtured by a ^rl, and with the soft delicate limbs 
of a woman, was tlie type of a disgracefiil effeminacy. 
Apollo the god of music, and Adonia the lover of 
Diana, represented that male beauty Hofteaed into 
Bomething of female loveliness by the sense of mnsio 
or the first chaste love of youth, which the Christian 
painterfl long afterwards represented in St. Sehaatian 
or St. John. Hercules was the chosen type of the 
dignity of labour. Sometimes he appears in the midat 
of his toils for man, with every nerve strained, and all 
the signs of intense exertion upon his eonntenanee. 
Sometimes he appears as a demigod in the Assembly 
of Olymptis, and then his mnscles are rounded and 
Bubdned, and his colossal irame softened and har- 
monised as the emblem at once of strength and of 
repose. In very few instances do we find any con. 
ceptiona that can be regarded as purely religious, 
and even those are of a somewhat Epicurean charac- 
ter. Thus Jupiter, Pluto, and Minos are represented 
■with the same cast of countenance, and the difference 
is chiefly in their expression. The countenance of 
Pluto is shadowed by the passions of a demon, the 
brow of Minos is bent with the iaesorable sternness 
of a judge. Jupiter alone presents an aspect of un- 
clouded calm : no care can darken, and no passion 
mfBe, the serenity of the king of heaven.' 

It was in this manner that the Greek mythology 
passed gradually into the realm of poetry, and that 
the transition was effected or facihtated by the visible 
representations that were in the first instance the 
objects of worship. A somewhat similar change was 
effected in Christian art at the period of the revival 
' Sob Winokelmann and OttCried Miiller, 



of learning, and as an almost immediate reBult o 
substitution of Italian for Byzantine art. 

There are few more striking contrasts ttau are 
comprised in the history of the ijifluenca of Grecian 
intellect upon art. In the early period of her history 
Greece had arrived at the highest point of teathetio 
perfection to which the human intellect has yet at- 
tained. She beqneatlied to us those forms of almoat 
passionate beauty which have been the wonder and 
the delight of all succeeding ages, and which the 
sculptors of every land have recognised as the ideal 
of their efforts. At last, however, the fountain of 
genius became dry. Not only creative power, bnt 
even the very perception and love of the beautiful, 
seem to have died out, ajid for many centuries the 
Greek Church, the Greek empire, and the Greek 
artists proved the most formidable obstacles to Ksthfl- 
tic developoment.' It was from this quarter that the 
Iconoclasts issued forth to wage tiioir fierce warfiire 
against Christian sculpture. It was in the Greek 
Church that was most fostered the tradition of the 
deformity of Christ, which was as fatal to religions 
art as it was offensive to religions feehng.' It was 

' This infliiPnce is well tlon, and the conunercial reU- 
noticed hy M. Itio, in a book tions of Veaice, Fion. and 
called The Foetry of the Chris- Genoa, Bcconntfor the caauaO. 
tian AH. An excepEion, how- action of Greece on Italy 
ever, ehiuld be made in iavooi' through the middle sgea. I 
of Greek archiCects, to whom have uliead; noticed the skill 
Italy owed itH first great ecole- of the Byzantine artisti in 
liaetiiail structure, the church mosiiic work, 
of St. Viliila at RavKnua ' Of which .Inatin Martyr, 
{wbieh Charlemagne copied at Tertnllian, and Cyril of Alei- 
Aii-la- Chapel le), and at a later andria, were tha principal ad- 
period St. Mark's atVenice, aud vocatM. The la^t declanj th»t 
saTBral other beautiful edifiuos. Christ had been ' the ugliest of 
The eiilo of the Gteefc artists the sona of men.' This theory 
during the Iconoclast pereecii- furniahed CeUua with oub of 
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in Greece too that arose that essentially vicioas, con- 
ventional, and unprogressive style of painting wliich 
waa universal in Europe for mtmy centuriea, which 
trajninelled even the powerful genius of Cimabue, 
and which it was reserved for Giotto and Maasacio 



hia argumentB against Chiia- 
tiimit;. The opposiU view 
WHS taken by Jerome, Am- 
■brosB, CbiysoBlom, and John 
Damasceue. 'With a vldw of 
Bnppoitiiig thB 1HiL1«i: opiaiDC, 
tiiere was forged u aiiigiilarly 
beautiful letter, alleged to have 
bsea written to the Boman 
Senate by Lentulna, who waa 
jmMonsnl in Jnda?a bafbra 
Herod, and in vliieh the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : ' At 
tins time thore appeared a 

man endowed with wonderful 

Christ. Men ea; that He is a 
mighty prophet; but his dis- 
dples aaU Him the Son of God. 
He calls the dead to life, and 
frees the sick from every 
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and full of power, so that they 
vbo look upon Him may at 
once loTB and fear Him. The 
hair of his head is of tbe 
colour of wine; as far an the 
ears it is Btraight and without 
glitter, from the ears to the 
Moulders it is curled and 
pbasy, and from the shoulders 
jt descends over the back, di- 
Tided into two parts after the 

brow is pare and even; his 
countenance nilhout a spot, 
'but adorned with a gentle 
glow ; his eipreflsioQ bland and 



of perfect beauty ; his beard is 
copious, forked, and of the 
colour of his hair ; his eyes 
are blue and very bright. In 
reproving and threatening, He 
is terrible ; in teaching and 
exhorting, gentle and loving. 
The grace and majesty of his 
appearance are marvellou; " 
one had evi 
but rather , „ 
iiege is erect; hia hands vfll 
formed and straight; his arms 
of paseing beauty. Weighty 
and grave in speech, He is 
sparing of words. He is the 
most beautiful of the sons of 
men.' Nearly all archKolo- 
giats have inferred &Dm .the 
represenUtiona of the fourth 
century that this description 
was then in existence. Ikean 
Miluian, however, argues from 
the silence of SL John Dama- 
scene, and of the dlEputants at 
the Second Counial of Nice, 



that it 






this whole subjeet, 
Emerio David, Sisi. de la Fein- 
tare, pp. 24^26 ; and Didron 
!<:oiii)ffraphU c&rctienne, pp. 
251-278. I may add, that aa 
late as 1B19 a curioue bouk 
{De FtmnA Chrisli) was pub- 
lished on this subject at Paris 
by a Jesuit, named Vavasaor, 
which rcpresants the rontro- 
versy as still continuing. 
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to OTBrthrow, Thia was tlie nniform tondency of 
modem Greece. It was tlia extreme opposite of tiat 
trhioli had once been dominant, and it ia a moBt 
remarkable fact that it waa at last corrected mainly 
by the masterpieces of Greek antiqnity. It is now 
very generally admitted that the prosimate cauBe of 
that ever-increasing conrae of progress which ■was 
pnraned by Italian art from Cimabue to Raphael, is 
chiefly to be found in the renewed atady of ancient 
Bculptnre began by Nicolas of Pisa ftiwards the close 
of the twelfth centnry, and afterwarda sustained by 
tlie discoveries at Rome. 

The Church of Rome, with the sagacity that has 
nsnally characteriaed her, adopted and foatered the 
first efforts of roviyed art, and for a time she made it 
essentially Christian. It is impossible to look upon 
the picturea of Giotto and his early snccesaora without 
perceiving that a religiona feeling pervades and sanc- 
tifiea them. They exhibit, indeed, a keen senae of 
beauty ; bnt thia ia always subservient to the religious 
idea ; it is always subdned and chastened and ideal- 
ised. Nor does this arise simply from tho character 
of the artists. Christian art bad, indeed, ia the angeUc 
friar of riesole, one eaint who may be compared with 
any in the hagiology. That gentle monk, who waa 
never known to utter a word of anger or of bittemesB, 
who refused without a pang the rich mitre of Florence, 
who had been seen with tears streaming from his eyes 
as he painted hia crucified Lord, and who never began 
a picture without consecrating it by a prayer,' forms 
ono of tho most attraotive pictures in the whole ranga 

' The eBnw thing ia related pai D tec Juan nes.—Ford'e^iafu, 
of the SpnniBh sculptnc Her- vol. ii. p. 271. 
nandez, ajid of the Spooish 
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of ecclesiastical biography. Tbe limpid parity of Lis 
character was reflected in his works, and he trana- 
mitted to Ilia disciple Gozzoli Bomething of hia Bpirifc, 
with (I Tentnre to think) the full measure of Lis 
ge&ius. 

But in this, as on. all other occasions, even the 
higher forms of genius wei-e ultimately regulated by 
the law of supply and demand. There was a certain 
religious conception abroad in the world. That con- 
ception required a risible representation, and the 
painter appeaj^ed to supply the want. The revival of 
learning had broken upon Europe. The study of the 
clflSfiicB had giren an impulse to every department of 
intellect, but it had not yet bo altered the condition 
of society as to shake the old belief. The profound 
%norance that reigned until the twelfth century had 
been indeed dispelled. The grossiiesa of taate, and 
the incapacity for appreciating true beauty, which 
accompanied that ignoi-ance, had been corrected; hot 
the developoment of the imagination preceded, as it 
■always does precede, the developement of the reason. 
Men were entranced with the chaste beauty of Greek 
literature before tiey were imbued with the spirit 
of abstractioii, of free criticism, and of elevated philo- 
sophy, which it breathes. They learned to admire a 
pure style or a graceful picture before they learned 
to appreciate a refined creed or an untrammelled philo- 
sophy. All through Europe, the first efiect of the 
revival of learning was to produce a general efBores- 
eence of the beautiful. A general discontent vrith 
tiie existing forms of belief was not produced till 
much later. A material, sensuous, and anthropo- 
morphic faith was still adapted to the inteUectual 
condition of the age, and therefore painting was still 
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the special organ of religious emotions. All the 
painters of that period were strictly religions, that 
is to say, they invariably snbordinated considerations 
of art to considerations of religion. The fona of 
beauty they depicted was always religious beauty, 
and they never hesitated to disfigure their ■works 
with loathsome or painful images if they could in 
that manner add to their i-ebgious effect. 

To these general considerations we should add the 
important influence of Dante, who may be regarded 
as the most faithful representative of that brief 
moment in which the renewed etady of the pagan 
writings served only to ennoble and refine, and not 
yet to weaken, the conceptions of theology. No 
other European poet realised so fully the sacred cha- 
racter antiquity attributed to the bard. In the 
great poems of Greece and Rome, human figures 
occupied the foreground, and even when supernatural 
machinery was introduced, it served only to enhance 
the power or evoke the moral grandeur of mortals. 
Milton, indeed, soared fiir beyond the range of earth ; ■ 
bat when he wrote, religions eoneeptions no longer 
toot the form of palpable and material imagery, and 
even the grandest representations of spiritual beings 
nnder human aspects appeared incongmons and 
unreal. But the poem of Dante was the last apoca- 
lypse. It exercised a supreme ascendency over the 
imagination at a time when religious imagery waa 
not so much the adjunct as the essence of belief, when 
the natural impulse of every man was to convert in- 
tellectnal conceptions into palpable forms, and when 
painting was in the strictest sense the normal expres- 
sion of faith. Scarcely any other single influence 
contributed so much, by purifying and feeding thfl 
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imagination, to give Clirisfian ftrt a grandeur atid a 
religious perfection, and at tbe same time a sombre 
and appalling aspect. ' Dipped in the gloom of earth- 
quake and eclipse,' the pencil of the great poet loved 
to accuinnlate images of terror and of suffering, 
which speedily passed into the worka of the artifita, 
enthralled and fagciuated the imagination a of the 
people, and completed a transformation that had 
long been in progress. At first, sSter the period of 
the Catacombs, tho painters expatiated for the most 
part upon scenes drawn from the Book of Revelation, 
bat usually selected iu Euch a manner as to inspire 
any sentiment rather than terror. The lamb, which, 
having been for some centuries the favourite symbol 
of Christ, was at last condemned by a council in 
692,' the mystic roll with its seven seals, the !New 
Jerusalem with its jewelled battlements, or Bethlehem 
transfigured in its image, constantly recurred. But 
many circumstances, of which tho panic produced 
by the belief that the world must end with the 
tenth century, and the increased influence of as- 
arising from the permission accoi'ded to 
^le monks of establishing their communities in 

' The object of IhiB council mer ascendency in art : but 

(which WHS bf^ld at Constanti- after CanBtantine they tor 

nople, and is known under tbe nearly three centnrisB bad bu- 

tiUe 'InTrallo') wastoreprasa perseded every other aymbol, 

tbe loTO of allegory that wbb (Rio, j^r< c*mien, Intro. p.4B.) 

ceneral; and a, ■very learned Ciflmpini saye that ibe councS. 

Silturiaa of art thmka that it n-hich coadomn«d them vas a 

first produced pictures of the pseudo-council — not aanctioned 

Crucifliion. fEmerie David, by tbe Pope. (_Veiera Monu- 

Bui,dflaPaitttu<n,^^.65-e\.) mrn^fl, para i; p. ?8. See, too, 

ItgdecreewasaflenrardBeither Marangoni, letoria deUa Cap- 

jrithdrawn or neglected, for pe/la di Snncla Sanctontm, p. 

'iambs soon reappfsred, though 1S9,) 
■ regwned their for- 
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the cities,' were probably the chief, contributed to 
effect a profound change. The chai'ches, in their 
omanients, in their general aspect, and even in their 
forms,' became the images of death, and painting 
■was tending rapidly in the same direction, when tlia 
Inferno of Dante opened a new abyss of ten'ors to the 
imaginations of the artists, and became the repreaenla- 
tive, and in a raeaaure the source, of an art that was 
at once singnlarly beautiful, purely religious, and 
deeply imbaed with terrorism and with asceticism. 

These wore the characteristics of the first period 
of revived art, and they harmonised well with the 
intellectual condition of the day. After a time, 
however, the renewed energies of the European mind 
began to prodnce effects that were far more im- 
portant. A spirit of nnsbackled criticism, a capacity 
for refined abstractions, a dislike to materialism in 
faith, and to asceticism in practice, a disposition to 
treat with anceremoniotis ridjcale imposture and 
ignorance in high places, an impatience of the count- 
less ceremonies and trivial superstitions that wero 
universal, and a growing sense of human dignity, 
were manifested on all sides, and they adumbrated 
clearly a coming change. The movement was shown 
in the whole tone of literature, and .'n the repeated 

' At flcBt they were strictly ■ That Ih, by the introdiie- 
forbidden to remain id the tioa of the cross, which was tha 
towns. Eventhe priest-ndden Srgt innovation on the old ba- 
TheodcaiuH made a ^B,v (which silica arehitecluie.andinmwiy 
however he afterwards revoked) of the chnrcHeH hj a slight in- 
commanding all who had em- dination of the eitrcmitj from. 
braced the profession of munks the straight line, it is said, to 
to hatake themBelves to ' vast represent tha Tsrse, ' jBana 
Bolitudes ' and ' desert phiceg.' boietd his head and gave up tha 
{Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 3, ghost.' 
c.1.) 
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I and passionate efforts to attain a more spiritual creed 
that were roadeby the precarsora of the Reformation, 
It was shown at least as forcibly in the rapid corrup- 
tion of every organ of the old religion. They no 
(cmger could attract religious fervonr ; and as their 
life was gone, they degenerated and decayed, Tlie 
monaateries, once the scenea of the most marveUoua 
displays of ascetic piety, became the seats of revelry, 
of licentiousnBBs, and of avarice. The sacred relics, 
and the miracnlona images that had so long thrilled 
the hearts of multitudes, were made a source of 
nnholy traffic, or of nnhlushing imposition. The 
indulgences, which were intended to assuage the 
agonies of a despairing conscience, or to lend an 
additional charm to the devotions of the piouB, be- 
come a substitute for all real religion. The Papal See 
itself was stained with the most degrading vice, and 
the "Vatican exhibited the spectacle of a pagan court 
withont the redeeming virtne of pagan sincerity. 
Wherever the eye was turned, it enconntered the 
signs of disorganisation, of coimption, and of decay. 
For the long night of mediMvalisra was now drawing 
to a close, and the chaos that precedes resnrrection 
was snpreme. The spirit of ancient Greece had 
arisen from the tomb, and the fehric of Bnperstition 
crumbled and tottered at her touch. The human 
mind, starting beneath her influence from the duat 
of ages, cast aside the bonds that had enchained it, 
and, radiant in the light of recovered liberty, re- 
moulded the structure of its faith. The love of 
truth, the passion for freedom, the sense of human 
dignity, which the great thbiliera of antiquity had 
inspired, vivified a torjud and down-trodden people, 
blended with those sublime moral doctrines and 
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witli those conceptions of enlarged benevolenoa 
wbicb. a,re at onco the glory and tite essenee oC 
Christianity, introduced & new era of human pro- 
gresB, wit]! new aspirationa, habita of thought, and 
cnnditiona of vitality, and, withdrawing religious Ufa 
fjTjni the shattered edifices of the pB,st, created a 
purer faith, and became the promise of an eternal 
developement. 

This was the tendency of the htunau intellect, and 
it was faithfully reflected in the history of art. As 
the old CatUoKc modes of thought began to fade, the 
religious idea disappeared from the paintings, and 
they became purely secular, if not sensual, in their 
tone. Religion, which was once the mistress, waa 
now the servant, of art. Formerly the painter em- 
ployed his skill simply in embellishing and enLancing 
a religious idea. He now employed a religious 
atibject aa the pretext for tlie esiiibition of mere 
worldly beauty. He commonly painted hia mistress 
as the Virgin. He arrayed her in the richest attire, 
and surrounded her with all the circumstances of 
splendour. Ho crowded his pictures with nude 
figures, with countenances of sensual lovelineaa, with 
every form and attitude that coald act upon tho 
passions, and not nnirequenfly with images drawn 
from the pagan mythology. The creation of bean^ 
became the single object of his art. His work was 
a secular work, to be judged by a secular standard. 

There can be no doubt that this secularisation of 
art was due to the general tone of thought that had 
been produced in Europe. The artist seeks to re- 
present the conceptions of his time, and his popu- 
larity is the proof of hia sncceas. In an age in wldch 
strong religious belief was general, and in which it 
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tamed to painting as to tho natural organ of its ex- 
pression, sncli a style would have been impossible. 
Tlie profani^ of the painter would liave excited uni- 
versal execration, and all the genius of Titian op 
Michael Angelo would have been unable to save 
their works from condemnation. The style becama 
popular, because educated men ceased to look for 
I'eligion in pictures ; or in other words, because the 
Labits of thought that made them demand material 
representations of the objecta of their belief had 
declined. 

This was the ultimate cause of the entire move- 
ment. There were, however, two minor causes of 
great importance, which contributed largely to the 
altered tone of art, while they at the same time 
immeasurably increased its perfection- — one of theni 
relating especially to colour, and the other to form. 
The first of these causes is to be found in the 
^nioral condition of Itahan society. Tho age was 
iSrt of Bianca di Cappello, and of the_ Boi^aa. All 
Fjtahaa literature and all Italian manners were of the 
vxest character, and the fact was neither concealed 
r deplored. But that which especially distinguished 
ian immorality is, that growing up in the midst 
of all the forms of loveliness, it assumed from the firafc 
a kind of (esthetic character, united with the most 
passionate and yet refined sense of the heautiful, and 
made art the special vehicle of its expression. This 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of later Itahan 
painting,' and it is one of the chief causes of its 

' German pieturea are ofton derWprffis iTfirj — as painted 

indeeiitit, but never BenaiiaL hj Tiliiin or Conoggio, it is 

It Is all Iha difference between iife. Spanish art tried mnch 

Svift and Boa Juan. Tiie to be rebgious and respectable; 

ntule flgnto as pwnted bj Tan and, lika the Vcrgognosa at 
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artistic perfection. For senenality Las always been 
eitremely favourable to painting,' the main objeot 
of tlie artist being to osliibit to the highest poasiblo 
degree the beauty and the attractive power of the 
human body. Twice in the history of art national 
sensuality has thrown itself into national art, and itt 
each case with the same result. The first occasion 
was in ancient Greece, at the tinie when Apellea 
derived a new inspiration from the voluptuous love- 
liness of Lais, and when the goddess of beauty, 
glowing with the fresh charms of Phryne or Theo- 



Fiaa, put her liSitidB before her 
eyes id tbemiditt of the wlckod- 
ness that surrounded her. But 
I am afraid she Bometimes 
Icxtked through har fingers. 
This aspaet of Italiaa art has 
lieen most Tiridly exhibited in 
the writing! of Stendhal (U. 

' It is perhapi true, as mo- 
dem critics gay, that the transi- 
tion of Greek art torn Phidiaa 
to Praxiteles was a decline. It 
ia certainly true that that 



perfections, and the Boccess of 
the artist nill in a great d^ras 
depend upon his apprecialics 
of the pFtnliar genius of the art 
he pursues. Now Boulpture i* 
far Enperior to painliiif ia 



.reugtiiand 



1 the 






_ rength, 
and the furm of beauty that ia 
most allied to it, to the repre- 
sentation of bfauty of a sen- 
sual cast — from an art of which 
Minerva was the central figure, 
to an art of which Venus was 
the tjpe— or (as the German 
critics aa7)from the ascendency 
of the Doric t« the ascendency 
of the Ionic olemeat. But this 
decadence, if it rsailj took 
pWe, is not, I think, ineon* 
sisteat with what I have stated 
in the text; for sculpture and 
painting hare each their special 



for 

iperiortoaenlp- 
ture in expressing wanntli Bw 
piissionate beautj. All ths 
efforts of a Grecian chisel 
nevec equalled the Tolnptuona 
power of the brush of Titian; 
and, on the other hand, paint- 
ing has tried in vain to linl 
the majesty and the force at 
sculpture. If there ha an si- 
cejitioD to this lastpropositioB, 
it IB one which proves the ml* 
for it Is furnished by Miduwl 
Angelo, the greatest modem 
scuTptH^r, In the most sculptim- 
like ereacoea in the worM. It 
should be added, however, ths,! 
landscape painting ia in na 
senao the creature of sensuality, 
and Mr. Huskin has with soniB 
force claimed it as a spsdal 
fruit of Chriatianilj. 




dota, kindled a transport t 
the Athenian mind. Tlie si 
Italian art of the sixteenth century. 

The rapid progress of a sensual tone in moat of the 
Hohools of Italian art is a fact which is too manifest 
to be questioned or overlooked ; but there is one 
school which may be regarded especially as its source 
and representative. This school n'as that of the 
Venetian painters, and it reflected very visibly the 
character of ite cradle. Never perhaps was any other 
city so plainly formed to be the home at once of 
passion and of art. Sleeping like Venus of old upon 
her parent wave, Venice, at least in the period of her 
glory, comprised within herself all the influences 
that could raise to the highest point the eesthetic 
Bentim.ent^ and aU that could lull the moral sentiment 
to repose. Wherever tho eye was turned, it was 
met by forms of strange and varied and entrancing 
beauty, while every sound that broke upon the ear 
was mellowed by the waters that were below. The 
thonsand lights that glittered around the gilded 
domes of St. Mark, the palaces of matchless archi- 
tecture resting on their own soft shadows in the 
wave, the lon.^ paths of murmuring water, where 
the gondola sways to the lover's song, and where 
dark eyes Instrona witli passion gleam from the 
overhanging balconies, the hannony of blending 
beauties, and the languid and voluptuous charm that 
pervades the whole, had ali told deeply and fatally 

1 the character of tho people. At every period of 
r history, but never more so than in tlie great 

aiod of Venetian art, they had been distingnished 
for their intense appreciation of beauty 
1 for their niiiversal, unbridled, and n 
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KcentioiiBneaB.i In the midst of suoh a eociety it 
very natnral that a great Kctool of aenBQal art ahouJil , 
arise, and many cirenmstancea conspired in the 
direction. Venice ■was so far removed from, the dis-' 
coveriea of the ancient Btatues, that it was i 
influenced by what may be termed the learned school 
of art, which eventnally sacrificed all sense of beauty 
to anatomical Btudies ; at the same time, the Btmnl- 
taneouB appearance of a conatellation of artists of the 
very highest order, the luxurioas habits that provided 
these artists with abundant patrons, the discovery of 
oil painting,' which attained its highest perfection 
under tlie skill of the Venetian colourists, perhap« 
even the rich merchandise of the East, accuatomijig 
the eye to the most gorgeous hues,* had all in different 
ways their iavourable influence upon art. The study 
of the nude figure, which had been the mainspring 
of Greek art, and which Christianity had bo long 
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lusucceesful efibrts of the ma- 
gistratea lo orreet it, see much 
curious evidence in Sabatier, 
Jliel. de la Ligialatioa tur !es 
Femmetpvhliquea (Paris, 1828). 

' It is generally said to have 
been invented in the beginning 
of the flfteenlh century by Van 
Eyck, who died in 1*40; but 
the claim of Van Eyck is not 
undisputed. It was introduced 
into lUl; about 1452 by a 
Sicilian painter named Anto- 
nello. (lUo, Art c'lritten, torn, 
i. p. 364.) 

' At an enrlie!- period, orien- 
tal robes eiercised. an influence 
of a different kind upon art. 
la the thirteenth century, vhen 



pscially the tracery, of th» 
windows of many of the TroBcll 
cathedral I 
been copied accurately tran 
these patterns. Seeavecyco- 
rioUH essay on painted glass by 
ThevBQot (Pans, 1837). I may 
add that, at the time of Aittui- 
tus, the importation of InailS 
dresses had told poTerfnliy on 
Eoman art, prodachig tin 
paintings known as arabeaqiis, 
and (as VitmiiuB complaniB) 
diverljng ths artists from llM 
study of the Greek raodoL In 
the middle ages both Veniet 
and Florence were famous &t 
tlioir dyers. 
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P 'Bnppressed, rose agam, aiid a school of painting was 
ftirmed, wliich. for subtle aeusuality of colouring had 
never been equalled, and, except ty Correggio, has 
scarcely beoa approached. Titian in this aa in other 
respects was the leader of the school, and he bears to 
modem mnch the same relation as Praxiteles bears to 
ancient art. Both the sculptor and the painter pre- 
cipitated art into sensuality, both of them destroyed 
its religious character, both of them raised it to high 
SBstbetic perfection, but in both cases that perfection 
■was followed by a speedy decline.' Even in Venice 
there was one great representative of the ejirly 
religions school, bat bis influence was unable to stay 
the stream. The Virgin of Bellini was soon ex- 
changed for the Virgin of Titian — the ideal of female 
piety for the ideal of female beauty. 

A second influence which contributed to the secu- 
larisation, and at the same time to the perfection, of 
art, was the discovery of many of the great works 
of pagan sculpture. The complete disappearance of 
these during the preceding centuries may be easily 
explained by the religious and intellectual changes 
that bad either accompanied or speedily followed the 
triumph of Christianify. The priests, and especially 
the monks, being firmly convinced that pagan idols 



' Praiiteles is Biid to have 
itively giTen the chaKut r 



was abBalved on ac- 
f her exTOoding lovoH- 
ofBonaualitytoVoQUB.wliohBd ness— was his mijilress. His 
pravioualy floated tetween contemporary PoljcJes greatly 
MTeral idenla of beauty and BtreiiglhenedtiB BenBUalmoye- 
alBo to hato been the cepecia! ment bv intraduciag into art 
author of the eficmioate typo the harmapbiodLte. 8ee Bio, 
of Apollo. Phryne, who was Art cMUen, Introd. pp. 17-21; 
then the great model of vo- 0. Miiller, Manuel dArchio- 
Inptoona beauty — she who, (oyi^, torn. i. pp. 168-167. 
kaving been coademned to 



ivore all tenanted bj demons, for some time made it 
one of their principal objects to break tbem in pteceB, 
and cupidity proved scarcely loss destrnctive ttan 
fanaticism. Among the ancient Greeks, aa is well 
known, marble had nerer obtained the same ascend- 
ency in ecnlptnre aa among onrselYcs. Gi«at mim- 
bers of statnea were made of bronze, and a large 
proportion of the master-pieces of the most iUuBtrioaa 
artiats were of ivory or of gold. Ko features bjo 
more wonderftil in the history of the Greek states 
than the immense sums they consented to withdraw 
from all other objects, to expend upon the enltiva- 
tioii of beauty, and the religious care with which 
these precious objects were preserved unharmed amid 
a1! the vicissitudes of national fortune, amid war, 
rebellion, and conqnest. This preservation was in 
part due to the intense Desthetic feeling that was so 
general in antiqnity, but in part also to the catho- 
licity of spirit that usually accompanied polytheism, 
which made men regard with reverence the olgecta 
and ceremonies even of worships that were not their 
own, and wLich was especially manifested I^ the 
Romans, who in all their conquests respected the 
temples of the vanquished aa representing udAbu 
many forms the aspiration of man to his Creator. 
Both of these sentiments were blotted out by Chris- 
tianity. For about 1,500 years the conception that 
there could be anything deserving of reverence or 
respect, or even of tolerance, in the religiona that 
were external to the Churcb, was absolutely unknown 
in Christendom, and at the same time the ascetio 
theories I have noticed destroyed nil perception of 
beauty, or at least of that typo of beauty which, 
sculpture represented. The bronze statues were con- 
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' verted into coinage, the precions metals were pltm- 
dered,' the marblewas mutilated or forgottoii. When 
ChiiBtianity^ arose, the colossal statue of Jnpiter, in 
gold and ivory, which was deemed the masterpiece 
of Phidias, and the greatest of all the achievementa 
of art, still existed at Olympia. Our last notice of it 
is during the reign of Jnlian. At Rome, the invasion 
of the barbarians, the absolute decadence of taste that 
followed their ascendency, and those great conflagr*- 
tions which more than once reduced vaat diatricta to 
ruin, completed the deatmctioo of the old traditions, 
while most of the statues that had been transported 
to Constantinoplo, and had survived the fury of the 
Ttio nVf , were destroyed by the Iconoclasts, the Cru- 
saders, or the Mahometans. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, as we 

have already seen, Nicolas of Pisa for the first time 

broke the slumber of mediteval art by the skill he 

liad derived fi-om the works of antiquity. There 

I was then, however, no ancient model of the highest 

class known, and the principal subject of his study is 

said to have been a pagan sarcophagus of third or 

fourth rate merit, which had been employed for the 

burial of the mother of the famous Countess Matilda, 

and which was then in the Cathedral, and is now in 

the Campo Santo, of Pisa. Giotto, Massacio, and 

r their contemporaries, all pursued their triumphs with- 

I out the assiatanco of any great ancient model. As 

' ITaiman has noticed, Poggio, who wrote at the 

I b^inniug of the fifteenth century, was only able to 

f wmmerate six statues within the walls of Rome. 

I Bienzi and Petrarch gave some slight impulse to 

' ConEtantina bimself set tha Bdniiring ramarka ot Eueebins, 
I szampU in thin respect. Scotlie S'ita Const, lib. iii. cnp^ 5, 6. 
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archtBological collections, and during tlie latter half I 
of the fifteentli century tlie oiertiona of the Medici, 
and of a long aeries of popes, Muatajned by lie passion- | 
ate admiration for antiquity tliat followed the revival 
of learning, produced yast works of excavation, whicii 
were rewarded by the discovery of numerous Btatnes.' 
Art immediately rose to an unparalleled perfection, 
and an imboandcd and almost universal entbuBiasn 
was created. Paul II. indeecl, in 1468, directed a 
fierce persecution against the artists at Borne,' bnt 
as a general rule his successors wore warm patrons of 
art, and Julius II. and Leo X. may even be regarded 
as the most munificent of their munificent age. AH 
the artists of Rome and Florence made the remain* 
of pagan antiquity their models. Michael Angelo 
himself proclaimed the Torso Belvedere hia true 
master.^ The distiticfive type and tone of Christi- 
anity was thus almost banished from art, and replaced 
by the types of paganism. 

Such was the movement whicli was genera! in 
Italian art, but it did not pass unchallenged, and it 
was retarded by one most remarkable reaction. Un- 
der the very palace of the Medici, and in the midst of 
the noblest coUectionB of pagan art, a great preacher 
e who perceived clearly the dangerous tendency, 

' When this impulae 
ceased ia Ital;, it vaa Etui in 
aome dEgraa contiaued bj ttie 
explorations of the French in 
Greece, vhere a, French cunsu- 
kte wBa formed about 1630. 
See Vitet, Sluda mr IHistoire 
de FArt, torn. i. p. 94. 

lie doecription in 




and who employed the fiill force of a transcendent 
genins to arrest it. The influence of Savonai'ola npon 
painting has been so lately and so fully described by 
an able living historian of art,' that it is not necessary 
to dwell npon it at length. It is snfficient to say, that 
dnring the last few years of the fifteenth century a 
Complete religious revival took place in Tuscany, and 
that Savonarola, who was much more than a brilliant 
orator, perceived very clearly that in order to make it 
permanent it was necessary to ally it with the tenden- 
cies of the ago. Hs accordingly, like all successful 
Teligions revivalists of ascient and modem times, 
proceeded to identify religion with liberty and with 
democracy, by his denunciations of the tyrajmyof tiie 
Medici and by the creation of great lending souieties, 
for the purpose of checking the oppressive usury that 
liad become general. He endeavoured to secure the 
MCendenOy of hia opinions over the coming genera- 
tion by guiding the education of the children, and hy 
mating them the special objects of his preaching. 
He attempted above all to purify the very sources of 
Italian life, by regenerating the sacred music, and 
"by restoring painting to its pristine purity. Week 
'after week he launched from the pulpit the most 
iKathing invectives against the artists who bad 
linted prostitutes in the character of the Virgin, 
bo under the pretext of religions art had pandered 
the KcentiousnesB of their ago, and who had entirely 
■gotten their dignity as the teachers of mankind. 
I these invectives were not inspired by the fanati- 
im of the old Iconoclasts, but proceeded from one 
ho possessed to the highest degree the Tuscan per- 
ition of the beautiful, they produced an impression 
' !^a — I think the best part of his bouk. 
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tliat iras tiltogetlier unparalleled. AlmoBt all the 
leading paintera of Italy were collected at Florence, 
and almost all, under the infiaenoe of SavonaroU^ 
attempted to revive the religions character of art. 
The change was immediately exhibited in the paint- 
ing of Italy, and the impression Savonarola made 
npon the artists was shown by the conduct of many 
of them when the great reformer had perished in the 
flaraes. Botticelli cast aside his pencil for ever. 
Baccio della Porta' retired broken-hearted into El 
monastery. Perugino (perhaps the greatest of all 
the purely religious painters of Catholicism) glided 
rapidly into acepticiam, and on his death-bed refused 
disdainfully the assistancB of a confessor. Raphael, 
who had derived all the religions sentiment of his 
early paintings from Perugino, was the first to vindi- 
cate the orthodoxy of Savonarola by inserting hia 
portrait among those of the doctors of the Church, 
in the fresco of the Dispnte of the Sacrament, 

After the death of Savonarola the secularisation of 
art was portentously rapid. Even Raphael, who es- 
hibits the tendency leas than bis contemporaries, 
never shrank from destroying the religions character 
of liis later works by the introduction of iiicongmoua 
images. Michael Angelo, that great worshipjwr of 
physical force, probably represented the inflnence to 
the highest degree. Scarcely any other great painter 
BO completely eliminated tte Christian sentiment 
from art, and it was reserved for him tja destroy the 
most feariul of all the conceptions bywhich the early 
painters had thrilled the people. By making the 
last Judgment a study of naked figures, and by 
introducing into it Charon and his boat, he most 
' Better known aa Fra Buiulomeo. 
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effectaallf destroyed all sense of itB 'reality, and re- 
duced it to the province of artistic criticism. This 
fresco may be regarded as the culmination of the 
movement. There were of com'se at a later period 
Borne great pictnres, and even some rehgions painters, 
bttt painting never again asBnmed its old position as 
the norma! and habitual expression of the religious 
Bentimenta of the educated. In the first period of 
mediiBvalism it had been exclusively religious, and 
SBsthetic coKsideratioua were almost forgotten. In 
the second period the two elements coexisted. In. 
the laat period the religious sentinient disappeared, 
and the conception of beauty reigned alone. Art 
had then completed its cycle. It never afterwards 
ftsaumed a prominent or commanding influence over 
the minda of men. 

It is worthy of remark that a transition very 
similar to that wo have trat:ed in painting took place 
about the same time in architecture. The architect, 
it is true, does not snpply actual objects of worship, 
and in this respect his art is less closely connected 
than that of the painter with the history of anthropo- 
morphism ; but on the other hand the period in which 
men require a visible material object of worship, is 
alHo that in which their religious tone and aentimont 
BJ« most dependent upon imposing sensuous displays. 
Christianity has created three things which religious 
poetry has ever recoguised as the special types and 
expressions of its religious sentiment. These are the 
church bell, the organ, and the Giothic cathedral. The 
first is said to have been invented by Paulinns, a 
bishop of Nola in Campania, about the year 400.' 
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The sepond appears to have been first used in ■&a 
Greek Church, and to have passed into the Western 
Empire in the seventh or eighth centniy.' The third 
arose nnder the revived sense of beauty of the twelfth 
centnry, and preceded by a little the reanrreotion of 
painting. The new pietares and the new cLnrchea 
were both the ocoasiona of ebnllitiona of the meet pas- 
sionate devotion. When Cimabue painted one of his 
famona Vii'gina, the people of Florence gathered 
aronnd it as to a religions festival, they transported it 
with prayers and thanksgivinge to the Charch, and 
filled the streets with hymns of joy, because a 
higher realieatioa of a rehgioua conception had flashed 
upon them, Jnst so those majestic cathedrals that 
arose almost simultaneously throughout Europe be- 
CHjne at once the channel of the enthusiasm of Chris- 
tendom ; tlje noblest efforts of self-sacrifice were made 
to erect them, and they were universally regarded as 
the purest expression of the religions feeling of the 
ago. That this estimate was correct, that no other 
buildings the world has seen are so admirably cal- 
culated to produce a sensatioD of blended awe and 
tranquiUily, to harmonise or assuage the qualms of 

BaMa, ID -nhieh bolls are si^pms to hava beon almost 

aUudod to (but qodb of them eiactly tho fiumo as a Sratcli 

apparently etirlifr than the be- bappipe. I am sorir to say 

ginning of tho BDtenlh century) Julian had the bad taatB to 

in an nut-of-the-waj' quarter, praiseit inone orbiEepiprams, 

(Suiirez, Be Fide. lib. ii. e. IG.) (See Bumey, Hist, of Mvie, 

See, too, Culgan's Ada Sancta- vol. ii. pp. 66-67.) There is a 

rum Sihemis, lom. i. p. H8. curious series of pappra on tho 

' Anderson, ToL i. p. 30, musical iDstrumeuts in thi 

There had before been known middle agcB, bj CouHaemaltBr, 

n wat*r organ, called an by- in the Aanales aTchiologifM 

drnulicDO. There was also a (edited by Didron), Uaa. it. 

wind instrument which Bome They have since, I believe, been 

have placed among tbe anteca- pubUshed separately, 
dents of the organ, but which 
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passion, to lull to sleep tlie rebeUiona energies of the 
intellect, to create around the mind, an ai'tificial, un- 
worldly, but most impressive atmosphere, to repre- 
sent a Church "n-hich acts upon the imagination by 
obscnrity and terrorism, and by images of solemn and 
entrancing beauty, will be admitted by all who have 
any perception of the character, or any knowledge of 
the history of art. Whenever these modes of feeling 
have been. very general, Gothic architecture has been 
the object of rapturona admiration. Whenever these 
modes of feeling were very rare, Gothic architecture 
has sunk into neglect and disfavour.' 

' We have a vBry Btriting tions. ' Eilncation may make 

example of this in liotli the nn inattontivs Goth iraaginB 

luildingB and the criticismB of that his counti^mca hare nt- 

tho eightaonth century. What lained the perfection of acchi- 

(e.g.) should we now say to an tactnre,Bndan aversion totheic 

imaginative writer who, speak- eaemics the itomana may baTB 

ing of York MlDBter, uesured joined soma digagrteabte idens 

OB, as Smollett does, ' that the to their Tsry bnildings and ei- 

(BXtemal appeaFance of an old cited tbem to their demolition.' 

eathednd cannot bat be dia- (Aa Engviry anicerning Beauty, 

plBMiDg to the eye of every sees. vi. vii.) EveryonB, I 

]nan who has any idea of pro- should think, who was well 

janety and proportion;' who acquainti^ with the lileraCurs 

oonld only desmhe Durham of the eighteenth eentnry, mnat 

Cathedral as ■ a hnge gloomy have iHnn strucli with tha con- 

S4;' and who acknowledged tempt for QoEhic architecture 

t he a^Eociated the ideaof a pervading it; but the f xtent to 

dmrch with a spire especially which this wtie carried was 

with that of aman impaled (see neier fully showd till the publi- 

Hut/ahrey Clinker) 1 Thus too cation, a few ^ears ago, of an 

Hatfheson, in one of the ablest exceedingly curious book by the 

English works on tha philoso- Abbe Corblet, called uJrcki- 

pliy of the beautiful, applies tectiwedu MoyeHAyijughptiT 

hioiBelf elaborately to proving Ua icrivakna dei deas dermira 

that the ancient preference of SikUa (Paris, 18S9). Thia 

Oothio to Boman architecture learned antiquarian haa ahown 

isnotiuconsiatflntwilh theuni- that, during the last half of the 

veraality of the seiifle iif beauty, Berenieenth century, and dn- 

'Imt is only an aberration rliigthe wholeof the eighteenth 

caused by hialorical aaeocia- century, there was scarcely a 
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I dn not intend te follow at length the TiciBsifciideB 
of architecture, or to trace the anccessive phases of 
its aecnlnrisation. It is Bufficient to observe, that 
about the timo when the denne ignorance that had 
overspread Europe was dispelled, there arose a form 
of architeetnre which was exclusively and emphati- 
cally Christian, which has been universally admitted 
to be beyond all others the most accordant with tha 
apirit of mediieval religion, and in which the highest 
Henae of beanty was subordinated to the religions 
sentiment. At the time when the moral and iiit«Uec- 
imal chaos that preceded the Heformation was mii- 
versal, and when painting had been secularised and 
had passed entirely into the worship of beanty, archi- 
tecture exhibited a corresponding decadence. The 
old Gothic style was eveiywhero discarded, and it was 

sinRle writer, no miitt«r vhat tation of Greek architNtnn. 

nay have bepn hin Migiacs Many of the critieiams irsi 

opinions, who did not appak ot very curious. Thus, Dupnil 

Gothic aruhilectnre not merelj thought Che Eodiaca on the 

without appreciation, but 'with cathednilB were a remntuit of 

St BUpreme and unqnali- theworship of Mitbra. Anotlia' 



fled doatempt. 
eludes, among others, Finelon, 
BoBBuet, Moliire, Fleury, Rol- 
lin, Montesquieu, I.a Brujfere, 
nvlvitiuB, Kouseenu, Menga, 
and Votlxire. Ooethe at one 
time opposed, but afterwards 
Fielded U 



the sbape of the oeiTfl 
and the eggs of Isia. A ijind, 
uaiued HanCluiasnC, explained 
alt the Bculptnrea on the &ODt 
of Notre Dame de P&ris by the 
science of the philosopher'* 
□e: God the Father, holdinj 
angel in each hand, is the 
Doity, calling into existenM 
the incombuatibla sulphur and 
"- -TOflifB. Thefljing 



Cathedral was the spet^ial ob- 
ject of ridicule. Gothic aichi- 
tectnre was then almost uni- 

vemsUy ascribed to the Goths the m 

of the fifth cenfarji and Kiahop drago 

Warburton suggested that tbey philosopher's stone, eomposetl 

had derived the idea fcom the of the fixed ajid the volatile 

overarching boughs of their substunecs, the fonaerof which 

native forests. Some, boweTer, devours the latter, &c. 4e, 

and among others Barrj, re- ((Eiivrti de Si.-Fois, torn. iii. 

gocded it as an imperfect imi- pp. 21S, 246.) It is to the 
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supplanted under the influence of Brunelleschi ' by a 
style which, some persona may deem more beautitul, 
but which is universally admitted to be entirely 
devoid of a religions chai-acter. The gorgeous, gay, 
and beautifully proportioned edifices that tKea rose 
to fashion were, in fact, avowedly formed from the 
model of the great temples of antiquity, and the 
beauty to which they aspired was purely classic. 
Cologne Cathedral, the last o£ the great mediieval' 
works, remained unfinished while the whole energies 
of Europe were concentrated upon the church of St. 
Peter at Rome. The design of this great work was 
confided to Michael Angelo, who Lad been the chief 
agent in the secularisation of painting, and the spirit 
in which he undertook it was clearly eipressed in hia 
famous ezclamatioD, that he would suspend the Pan- 
theon in the air. 

Of all the edifices that have been raised by the 
hand of man, there is perhaps none that presents to 
the historian of the human mind a deeper interest 
than St. Peter's, and there is certainly none that tells 
a sadder tale of the frustration of human efforts and 
the futility of human Lopes. It owes its greatest 
splendour to a. worldly and ambitions pontifi",' who 
has not even obtained an epitaph beneath its dome. 
It was designed to be the eterual monument of the 
Catholic rfvii-al of tha presenl sip;ned bj Nicolse of Pisn, is 
century that we miiinl^vDwa the pechnps the best epecimen of 
rerivftl of Gothic arehitectnre. purely Itnlian oriein, for Milan 

' It is true that the Greek CathedrHl is Baid to be dae to 
traditions had altraye lingered German arcbilecte; hut tbia 
in Itiilj'. and that pure Gothic factiirhiie it accauQta for Itiily 
nerer Bui?oecded in gaining an having been thsgteat aasailaut 
BBeendency there ae in either of the Gothic, did not pravent 
TOuntriBH. The interior of the its influence from being eosmu- 
little church of Sta. Maria della poUtau, 
Spina, at Fisa, which vas de- ' Juhiu II. 



g'lory and the nniverEality of Catkolicism, and it ]ul 
become the most impressive memorial of its decaj. 
The moat snbiime associations that coojd appeal tiJ 
the intellect or the religions sentiment clatter thic^^jr- 
around it, bat an association of which none htd 
dreamed has consecrated it, and will abide with it fix 
ever. The most sacred relics of the Catholic faitk 
are assembled within its walls. The genius of Michwl 
Angelo, Raphael, Bramante, Cellini, Thorwaldsen, 
and Canova, have adorned it. Mosaics of matchlea 
beauty reproduce the greatest triumphs of Christisii 
painting, and mingle their varied hues with those 
gorgeous marbles that might have absorbed the re- 
venues of a kingdom. Beneath that majestic dome, 
which standa hke the emblem of eternity, anddwar& 
the proudest monuments below, rest the remains (^ 
those who were long deemed the greatest of the soni 
of men. There lie those mediteval pontiffs who W 
borne aloft the lamp of knowledge in an evil and be- 
nighted age, who had gnided and cuntrolled tha 
raareh of nations, and had been almost worshipped M 
the representatives of the Almighty. There too the 
English traveller pauses amid many more splendid 
objects at the sculptured slab which bears the names 
of the last scions of a royal race, that for good or for 
ill had deeply influenced the destiny of his land- 
But inexpressibly great as are thi:se associations, in 
the eyes of the theologian the recollection of Lather, 
and tbe indulgences, and the Eeformation, will tower 
above them al! ; while to the philosophic hiatorian St. 
Peter's possesaea an interest of a still higher order. 
For it represents the conclusion of that impulse, grow- 
ing out of tha anthropomorphic habits of an early 
civilisation, which had led men for so many centnriea 
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io express their religious feelings bysenattoua images 
of grandeur, of obscurity, and of terrorism. It re- 
presents the absorption of the religious by the 
reethetic element, which wna the sure sign that the 
religions ftmction of architecture had terminated. 
The age of the cathedrals had passed. The age of 
the printing press had begun. 

I have dwelt at considerable length Ttpon this as- 
pect of the history of art, both because it is, I think, 
singularly fascinating in itself, and because it reflects 
■with striking fidehty the religious deyelopements of 
the time. When the organs of a belief are entirely 
changed, it may be assumed that there is some corre- 
spondiug change in the modes of thought of which 
they are the expression, and it cannot be too often 
repeated, that heforo printing was invented, and 
while all conceptions were grossly anthropomorphic, 
the true course of ecclesiastical history is to be sought 
much more in the works of the artists than of the 
theologians. It is now admitted by most c 
judges, that the true causes of the Reformation a 
be found in the deep change effected in the intellec- 
tnal habits of Europe by that reyiyal of learning 
which began about the twelfth century in the renewed 
study of the Latin classics, and reached its climax 
after the fall of Constantinople in the difiusion of the 
knowledge of Greek and of the philosophy of Plato 
by tlie Greet exiles. This revival ultimately pro- 
duced a condition of religious feeling which found its 
expression in some countries in Protestantism, and in 
other countries in the prevalence among the educated 
classes of a diluted and rationalistic Catholicism 
entii'ely different from the gross and absorbing super- 
stition of the middle ages. Which nf these two 



forms ■was adopti'd in any particular coimtry de- 
pended upon miiny apediil political or BociaJ, or e 
geographical considerations; but, wherever the intel- 
lectual movBraent was strongly felt, one or otber 
appeared. It is surely a remarkable coiDcidence, 
that while the litci^ture of antiquity was thus on a 
largo scale modifying the mediaeval modes of thongi^ 
the ancient sculptures should on a smaller scale havs 
exercised a corresponding influence upon the art that 
was their expression. And, althongh the oasthetdc 
movement was necessarily confined to the upper 
classes and to tbe coontries in which civilisation w 
moat prominent, it represented faithfully a tendency 
that in different forms was still more, widely displayed. 
It represented the gradual destruction of the ascea- 
dency which the Chnrch had once exercised over 
every department of intellect, the growing difference 
in realised belief between tbe educated and the igno- 
rant, and the gradual disappearance of anthropomor- 
phic or idolatrous conceptions among the former. 

The aspect, however, of tbe subject which is pecu- 
liarly significant, is, I think, to be found in the nature 
of the transition which religiona art underwent. 
The sense of beauty gradually encroached upon and 
absorbed tlie feeling of reverence. This is a form of 
religious decay which is very far from being confined 
to the history of art. The rebgion of one age is often 
the poetry of the next. Around every living and 
operative faith there lies a region of allegory and of 
imagination into which opinions frequently pass, and 
in which they long retain a transfigured and idealiaed 
existence after their natural life has died away. 
They are, as it were, deflected. They no longer tell 
directly and forcibly upon human actions. They no 
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longer produce terror, inspire topes, awake passions, 
or mould the cLaractera of men, yet they still exercise 
a kind of reflex inflnence, and fonn part of the oma- 
mental cultm-e of the age. They are tnmed into 
allogorioB. They are interpreted in a non-natural 
sense. They are invested witti a fanciful, poetic, but 
most attractive garb. They follow instead of con- 
trolling the current of thought, and being transformed 
by far-fetchedand ingenious esplanations, they become 
the ombelhshments of systems of bebef that are wholly 
irreconedahle with tlieir original tendencies. The 
goda of heathenism were thus translated from the 
sphere of rebgion to the sphere of poetry The 
grotesque legends and tho harsh doctrines of aaupor- 
stitiona faith are bo espiamed away, that they appear 
graceful myths fore shadowing and illnsfrating the con- 
ceptions of a brighter day. For a time they flicker 
upon the horizon with a softly beautifiil light that 
enchants the poet, and lends a chann to the new 
system, with which they are made to blend ; but at 
last this too fades away, Rehgiona ideas die like the 
sun ; their last rays, possessing little heat, are ex- 
pended in creating beanty. 

There can be no question that the steady tendency 
of the European mind, not merely in the period that 
elapsed between the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century and the Keformation, but also in that between 
the Reformation and our own day, has been to disen- 
gage itself more and more from all the conceptions 
wtich are connected either with fetichism or with 
anthropomorphism. The evidence of this meets ns 
on all sides. We find it among the Catholics, in the 
eteady increase in Catholic countries of a purely 
rationalistic public opinion, in the vast multipUcation 
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of rationalistic writings, and also in the profound 
difference in the degree of reverence attached even 
by fervent Catholics to images and talismans, in cities 
like Paris, which are in the centre of the intellectual 
movement of the age, and in cities like Seville or 
Naples, which have long been excluded from it. 
Among the Protestants the same tendency is displayed 
with equal force in the rapid destruction of what is 
termed the sacramentarijan principle. This is manifest 
in the steady and almost silent evanescence of that 
doctrine of consubstantiation which was once asserted 
with such extreme emphasis as the distinctive mark 
of the great Lutheran sect, but which is now scarcely 
held, or if hold is scarcely insisted on;^ in the decadence 
of the High Church party, which in the seventeenth 
century comprised the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy, but which in the nineteenth century, 
notwithstanding a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances and the exertions of a leader of extraordinary 
genius, never included more than a minority ;2 in the 

* Indeed in Prussia, and * Tho principles of parties 
some other parts of Germany, change so much more than 
the Calvinists and Lutherans their names, that it is not 
have actually coalesced. The easy to get an accurate notion 
tendency to assimilation ap- of their strength at different 
pears to have been strongly periods. Shortly after the ac- 
felt as early as the middle of cession of William III., the 
the seventeenth century, and Low Church clei^y, according 
Bishop Bedell exerted himself to Macaulay (History of Eng- 
strongly to promote it. (See landj vol. iii. p. 74l) scarcely 
some interesting particulars in numbered a tenth part of the 
his Lifcy by Usher.) On the priesthood. On their strength 
recent amalgamation of the in the present controversy, see 
Lutherans and Calvinists in some curious statistics in Cony- 
Germany, and on its relation beare's Essay on Church Par- 
to rationalism, there are some ties. The failure of the move- 
remarks worth reading in ment was very candidly con- 
Amand Saintes' Hist, de Ba- fessed by the leader, in his 
tionalisme en Allemagne. Anglican I}^fficuitiea. 
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oonatant alteration of tlio proportion bcbveen Angli- 
cans Bold Dissenters, to tlie detriment of the former ; 
and in tbe rapid developement of continental Pro- 
testantism into rationiLligni. 

The dominating cause of this movement is, as I 
have said, to be found mainly in that process of 
education wliich is effected by the totality of in- 
tellectaiil influences, and wbich prodacca both a, 
capacity and a disposition to rise above material ■ 
:oonceptions, and to sublimate all portions of belief. 
There is, however, one aepurate branch of knowledgB 
which has exercised snch a deep, and at the same time 
such a distinct, influence upon it, that it requires a 
separate notice. I mean the progress of physical 
science mollifying onr notions of the government of 
the universo. 

In the early Church the interests of theology -were 
too absorbing to leave any room for pnrely secniar 
studies. K scientific theories were ever discnssed, it 
was simply with a view to elucidating some theological 
question, and the controversy was entirely governed 
by the existing notions of inspiration. On this subject 
two doctrines prevailed, which did not by any meajis 
exelnd.? eich other, but were both somewhat different 
from those that are now professed — one of them being 
allegorical, the other intensely literal. The first, which 
had been extremely popular among the 'Jewish com- 
mentators, rested upon the belief, that besides the 
/Jiirect and manifest meaning of a scriptiiral nan-ative, 
'hieh was to be ascertained by the ordinary modes of 

regeais, there was an occult meaning, which could be 
ivered only by the eye of faith, or at all events by 
ingenuity, guided by the defined doctrines of 
Church. Thus, whOe the historian was apparently 
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relaling a very simple narrative, or enforcing a veiy 
Bimple tratli, his real and primary object might bs 
to unfold some Chriatian mystery, of wliich all the 
natural objecta he mentioned were symbols. 

Thia notion, which in modern times has been sys- 
tematised aud developed with great ingennity by 
Swedenborg in his ' Doctrine of Correspondences," 
■was the origin of many of tliose extremely far-fetched, 
and, as they would now appear, absuni, interpretations 
of Scripture that are so numerouH in the Fathei-H, nnd 
several, of which I have already had occasion to notice. 
Supposing it to be true, a very import^ant question 
arose coucoming the comparative authority of the 
historical and the spiritual meanings. 

Origen, as is v^ell known, made the principle of 
allegorical intcrpref ation the baais of a system of free- 
thinking, sometimes of the boldest character. Mani- 
chteism having violently assailed the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony, he cordially accepted the assault as fer as it was 
directed against the literal interpretation, turned into 
absolute ridicule, as palpable tables, the stories of the 
serpent and the trees of life and of knowledge, and 
contended that they could only be justified as alle- 
goriesrepresenting spiritual truths.' Origen, however, 



' See Beaneoljre, HUt da 
HamchMsme, torn. i. pp. 2B6- 
288, 'Baihefras, Morale dea 
Fires, ch. vii., huE collected a 
mimbec of wonderful Bitrava- 
gBUPPS of interpretation JDto 
which the lovo of allegory led 
Origen. One of the moEC cu- 

Church bearing on this subject 
haG been lately printud in the 
iS^™te^a)BiSofef)Jienee(curante 
Dom. J. B. Pitra). It la the 



Clavii of St. Melito, who w*l 
biehop of Sardis, it is said, in 
t^e beginning nf the BWDud 
century, and cunsiets of a cata- 
logue of manj hundwds of 
birde, bouts, plants, snii 
minerala, that were ajmbolicpil 
of Christian virtues, doctrines, 
nnd peraonages. 

A modem High ChnrchmAl 
writes ; ' I believe that a gw- 
logifit deeply impressed iritli 
tbe mystery of baptiHin — th"' 



I far too closely upon heresy to be n 
■esentative of tbe Church ; and the prevnUing 
h not yery clearly defined opinion among the 
orthodox seems to have been, that the literal and the 
allegorical interpretations shonld be both retained. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of this docti^e is 
to be found in a short treatise of St, Angnetine in 
defence of Genesis against the Manichieans, which is 
very remarkable when we remember that its author 
ire diatingnlshed for his great abilities than 
&r the precision and logical chai'acter of his mind. 
In this work, St. Augustine reviews and answera at 
length the ohjectionB which the ManichEcans had 
brought against each separate portion of the six days' 
■work. Having done this, be proceeds to lay down 
the principle, that besides the hteral meaning, there 
waa a spiritual meaning which was veiled in the form 
of allegory. Thus the record of the six days' creation 
contained, not merely a description of the firat forma- 
tion of the material world, but also a prophetic sketch 
of the epochs into which the history of mankind was 
to be divided ; the sixth day being the Christian dis- 
pensation, in which the man and woman, or Christ and 
the Church, were to appear upon earth.' Nor did it 
foreshadow less clearly the successive stagea of the 
Christian life. First of all the light of faith streams 

myfitsry by which a new crai- truth laj ia tlio union ofboth.' 

lure IB formed by means of — Sewell, Cirialian Morals, p. 

wat*r and firo — would nevKr 323. 

iave fallen into the ahsunlitiufl ' The Chnrch boins wedded 

of upcouiiting for thefonaation to Christ, 'Bone of hia Ijone, 

of the globe solely by water or and flesh of hiaftesh,' that is to 

BOloly by fire. He would not say, participating alike of hia 

.httVB maintained a Vulcanian Btceng'h and of hia purity. (Dc 

or a Neptunian theory. He Geneai, conlTa Mank-haoi, lib. 

would have suspected tiiat the i. c. 23.) 



upon the mind which is still iramevaod in the waves of 
sin ; then the firmament of discipline divides things 
Oiimal from things apiritaal ; then the regenerated soul 
is raised above tho things of eartli, and prepared for 
the production of virtue; spiritual intelligences riee 
like the planets in tlieir varionu orders in the firnia- 
ment of discipline, good works spring from the waves 
of trial as the fish from the sea, the pm-ified mind 
itself produces its o^yo graces, till sanctified tliought 
being wedded to aanetitied action, as Eve lo Adam, 
tl'.B sonl ia prepared for its coming rest.' In tie 
Bnme way, when the serpent was condemned to creep 
along the earth, this meant that temptation comes 
commonly by pride and sensaality.* When it was 
condenmed to eat earth, this probably signified the 
vice of curiosity, plunging into the unseen. When it 
is related that there was a time when no rain fell upon 
the earth, but that a mist, rising from the ground, 
watered its face, we should understand that prophets 
and apostles were once unnecessary, for every man 
bore the spring of revelation in his own breast. The 
literal narrative was true, and bo was the spirituai sig- 
nification ; but if in the first anything was fonnd 
which could not be literally interpreted in a manner 
consonant either with the doctrines of the Church, or 
■with the dignity of the Creator, the passage was to ho 
treated as an enigma, and its true purport was to b« 
sought in the spiritual meaning,' Some tonohes of 
description were inaeri:ed solely with a view to that 
meaning. Thus, when in the summary of the creation 

■ Lib. r. cap. 25. Thia no- in a book on Conjugal Jfec- 

tioQ of DiFirriuga rBpreseating iioii. 

thp nnion of the two main ela- ' The chBst Binnifring pride, 

mcata of lifi', is very boiiuli- and the stomach BensualitJ. 

fuUj develop-d by Swedenboi^ ' Lib. ii cap. 2. 



tliat is said to bave been effected in one day which 

s really effected in six, and when tLe 'green herbs' 
are specially singled ont among created things, these 
expresaioiis, which, taken literally, wonld be pointless 
or inaecnrate, are intended merely to direct the mind 
to particular portions of the aOegory. 

Together with the method of interpretation laid 
down in this and in other works of the early Church, 
there was another different, thongh, aa I have said, 
.not necessarily antagonistic one, of an intensely literal 
'tcharacter. Theologians wore accustomed to single 
ont any incidental expressions that might be applied 
1 any way to scientific theories, cron thongh they 
were simply the metaphors of poetry or rhetoric, or 
the ordinary phrases of common conversation, and to 
jnt-erpret them as authoritative declarations, super- 
seding all the deductions of mere worldly science. 
The best known example of tliis is to bo found in 
those who condemned the opinions of Galileo, because 
it had been said that the ' sn» runneth about from 

e end of heaven to the other,' and that ' the founda- 
tions of the earth are so firmly fixed that they cannot 
be moved.' It may be weU, however, to give an 
illustration of an earlier date of the extent to which 
this mode of interpretation was carried. 

Among the very few scientific quostii 
occupied a considei'ahle amount of attention 
early Church, one of the most remarkable w 
concerning the existence of the Antipodes. 
Manichagans had chanced to stumble on the coircct 
doctrine,' and consequently tho Fathers opposed it. 
Although, however, the leaders of the Church were 
! apparently unanimous in denying the existence of the 
' Beausobre, Hist, da MaaichlisTiti, torn. i. p. 21S. 
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Antijiodes, it appears thiit tbe contnuy opinion tad 
aprpad to A eonsidenible extent among the less noted 
ChristiftnH, mid some fear wob entertajned lest it shoald 
prove a new heresy. 

About the year a.d. 535, in the roign of Justinian, 
there was living in a monastery of Alexandria an old 
monk named Coamas, to whom the eyes of many were 
then tamed. He had been in his youth a merchant, 
and in that profession had travelled mnch, especially 
in the regions of India and of Ethiopia. He was also 
noticed for his keen and inquisitive mind, and for his 
Bcientific attftinmeats, and since he had embraced a 
religions life he had devoted himself zealonaly to the 
relations between Scripture and science. At the 
earnest request of some of the theologians of his time, 
he determineil, though now somewhat broken ia 
health, and suifering especially, as he tells ns, from 'ft 
certain dryness both of the eyes and of the atomacli,' 
to employ the remainder of his life in the compoaitioii 
of a great work, which was not only to refute the 'anile 
fable ' of the Antipodes, bnt was to form a complete 
system of the nniverse, based upon the teaching of 
Kevelation. 

This book is called the ' Topographia Chriatiana,' or 
' Christian Opinion concerning the World.' ' Inde- 
pendently of its main interest, as probably the most 
elaborate work on the connection between science and 
the Bible which tlie early Church has bequeathed ub, 
urious on account of its many digrea- 
; life and manners in the different 



' This wort is pulilished in In hia preface, MontfaHcon has 

the Benedictine edition of tlie collected a long chain of pa>- 

Grcfk Fathers (Paris, 1706), fl^es from (he Fathers denying 

torn. ii. I have qnoteil the the existenos of the Autipodea. 
Benedictine Latin translalion. 
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nations Cosmas had Tisiled. It opens in a tone of 
great confidence. It is 'a Ckristian topograpliy of 

universe, establiBLedby fiemonstratioiiB from Di- 
Tine Scripture, concerning ■which it ia not lawfdl for 
a Christian to donfat.' * In a similar strain the writer 
proceeds to censnre with great severity those ■weak- 

ided Christians who had alloTved the snbWotieB of 
Greek febles, or the deceitfcl ghtter of mere Lnmaa 

[ice, to lead them astray, forgetting that Scriptuj'e 
contained intinmtionB of the natnre of the nniverse of 

higher value and authority than any to which 
nuassisted man could attain, and seeiing to frame 
tiieir conceptions simply by the deductions of their 

on. Snch, Cosmas assures us, is riot the course 
he would pursue. ' To the law and to the testimony ' 
■waa hia appeal, and he doubted not that he could evolve 
from their pages a system far more correct than any 
that pagan wisdom could attain. 

The system of the universe of which remarks to 
this effect 'form the prelude may be briefly stated. 
According to Cosmas, the world is a flat parallelogram. 
Ita length, Trhich should be measured from east to 
■west, is the double of ita breadth, which should be 
measured from north to south. In the centre is the 
earth we inhabit, which is surrounded by the ocean, 
and this again ia encircled by another earth, in which 
men lived before the deluge, and from which Noah 
■was transported in the ark. To the north of the 
world ia a high conical mountain, around which the 
Bun and moon continually revolve. When the sun is 
Hd behind the mountain, it is night ; when it ia on 
our side of the mountaiD, it is day. To the edges of 
the outer earth the sky is glued. Ifc con.'sists of four 

' Lib. i. prologue 2. 
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Iiigli wbUb rising to a great height and then meeting 
in a vast concave i-oof, thus forming an irame: 
edifice of which our world is the floor. This edifice 
ia divided into two stories by the firmament whict is 
placed between the earth and the roof of the al^. 
A great ocean ia inserted In the side of the firma- 
ment remote from the earth. Tliis is what ia signified 
by the waters that are above the firmament. The 
space from these waters to the roof of the sky ia al- 
lotted to the blest ; that from the firmament to onr 
earth to the angels, in their charactor of ministering 
spirits. 

The reader will probably not regard these opinions 
as prodigies of scientific wisdom ; bnt the point with 
which we are especially concerned is the manner they 
were arrived at. In order to show this, it will be 
neeesaary to give a few sampleB of the arguments of 



In the account of the six days' creation, it will be 
remembered the wtvole work is summed up in a single 
sentence, ' This is the book of the generation of the 
heaven and the earth.' These expressions are evi- 
dently intended to comprise everything that ia con- 
tained in the heaven and the earth. But, aa Cosmtu 
contended, if the doctrine of the Antipodes were 
correct, the sky would anrronnd and conaeqnently 
contain the earth, and therefore it wonld only be saiiJ, 
'this is the book of the generation of the sky.'' This 
veiy simple argnment was capable of great estenaion, 

' ' Ait, "HicfsHibergenpra- ctslum tantummodo imiTsrBS 

tioniB eicli et temt," quae! (onlinpot, terram cum uplonon 

omnia iJB contineanlur, et uni- naminaaset, scd diiigaat "Hio 

vecsii (jua) in eis sunt cum ilUa est liber genorationiB (MeE."" 

BlRuiacantur. Nam si Bpciin- (P.126.) 
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for there was scarcely any sacred writer who had not 
employed the phrase * the heaven and the earth ' to 
include the whole creation, and who had not thus 
implied that one of them did not include the other. 
Abraham, David, Hosea, Isaiah, Zechariah, and 
many others, were cited. Even Melchisedec had 
thus uttered his testimony against the Antipodes. 
If we examine the subject a little further, we are told 
that the earth is fixed firmly upon its foundations, 
from which we may at least infer tliat it is not sus- 
pended in the air ; and we are told by St. Paul, that 
all naen are made to live upon the *face of the earth,' 
from which it clearly follows that they do not live upon 
more faces than one, or upon the back. With such a 
passage before his eyes, a Christian, we are told, should 
not ' even speak of the Antipodes.' 

Such arguments might be considered a conclusive 
demonstration of the falseness of the Manicliasan 
doctrine. It remained to frame a correct theory to 
fill its plar^e. The first great poiut of illumination 
that meets us in this task, consists in the fact that St. 
Paul more than once speaks of the earth as a taber- 
nacle.^ !From this comparison some theologians, and 
Cosmas among the number, inferred that the taber- 
nacle of Moses was an exact image of our world. 
This being admitted, the paths of science were greatly 
simplified. The tabernacle was a parallelogram twice 
as long from east to west, as from north to south, 
and covered over as a room. Two remarkable pas- 
sages, mistranslated in the Septuagint, in one of which 
Isaiah is made to compare the heavens to a vault, 
and in the other of which Job speaks of the sky as 

* Cosmas inferred this from fancifiil interpretations of Heb. 
Tiii. 1, 2; ix. 1, 2, 11, 12, 24. 



glned to the earth, completed the argameat,' i 
enabled tlie wi-iter to state it almost with the autho- 
rity of an article of faith.' 

Ifc is easy to perceive how fetal such systema of in- 
terpretation must iiavo boon to scientific progress. It 
ia indeed true that Ooamaa belongs to a period when. 
tbe intellectnal decadence was already begun, that he 
waa himself a writer of no Tery great abilities, and 
that some of the more eminent Fathers had treated th6 
subject of the Antipodes with considerable good sense, 
contending tliat it waa not a matter connected with, 
salvation.' But atill, from the very beginning, the 
principles of which this book forms an extreme ex- 
ample were floatiniT through the Church. The dis- 
tinction between theolo)^ and science waa entirely 
nnfelt. The faroad truth which repeated eiperieuce 
has now impressed on almost every unprejudiced 
Btudent. that it ia perfectly idle to quote a passage 
from the Bible as a refutation of any discovery of 
scientific men, or to go to the Bible for information on. 
any scientific subject, was altogether undreamed o^* 



diiliesrimus terram mape 
qunivd longitudinem extendi, 
id DOS quod fatemUF gnai, 
Bcilicet Siripturaa diviiiEB em- 
dendum.' (P. 129.) 

' This very liberal opiuDii 
hnd been eipr*fiai?d by Basil 
and AmbroBs. 

' Thisdootrinebegaittodaini 
upon Di few miadg during the 
CnpEmican controTarsy. ThnM 
vlio debire So trace ita history 
idil; reaA with interest Bon* 
opinions on llio subject lh»t 
were collected and answered 

the qneaCion betwoen GiiliiM 



' These were leniah xl. 22, 
and Job ixiviii. 38. The first 
■was trnnslateil 1 (niiiras rhr 
Bbpaii^SitKapApay. Thesenond, 
oifpayif Si tis y^v in\lift, stxiTfli 

" ' Sic igihir et noH quomad- 
mndnm HesaiaB flguram primi 
cceli primn die cnnditi cum 
terra facti, cum terra univBranm 
compleetentig ad fornicis flgu- 
mm adomati stiituimus esse. 
An qurmadmodutn in Job dic- 
tum est ctelum conglutinatnm 
ease terwe, ita quoqno noa dici- 
jQua. ^^ItemquQ cum ez Mojse 
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and in exact proportion to the increase of European 
superstition did the doctrine of inspiration dilate till 
it crashed every department of the human intellect. 
Thus, when in the middle of the eighth century an 
Irish saint, named St. Yirgilius, who was one of the 
very few men who then cultivated profane sciences, 
ventured in Bavaria to assert the existence of the Anti- 
podes, the whole religious world was thrown into a 
paroxysm of indignation, St. Boniface heading the 
attack, and Pope Zachary, at least for a time, encourag- 
ing it. At last men sailed to the Antipodes, and they 
then modified their theological opinions on the sub- 
ject. But a precisely similar contest recurred when 
the Copemican system was promulgated. Although 
the discovery of Copernicus was at first uncensured, 
and his book — ^which was pubhshed in 1543 — dedi- 
cated to Pope Paul III., as soon as its views had ac- 
quired some weight among the learned, the suspicions 
of the BK)man theologians were aroused, and the 
opinion of the motion of the earth was authoritatively 
censured, first of all in the person of Copernicus, and 

and the Church (Libertus Fro- a superstitious man, except on 
mundus, Vesta, sive Anti-Aris- the subject of comets, of the 
tarchi Vindejc: Antverpise, prophetic character of which he 
1634). As I shall have occa- was, I believe, a strenuous ad- 
pion again to quote Fromundus, vocate. lie wrote, in conjunc- 
I may mention that he was a tion with a theologian named 
professor and doctor of theo- Fieni, a book about comets, 
logy at Louvain ; that he was which I have never been fortu- 
the author of a work on meteor- natc enough to meet with. He 
ology, in which he combated was one of the principal de- 
very forcibly the notion that fenders of the immobility of the 
atmospheric changes were the e.iTtli, and his works are full 
results of spiritual interven- of curious information on the 
tion, which Bod in had lately theological aspect of the sub- 
been defending; and that he ject. He died in 1653. 
was on the whole by no means 
VOL. I. T 
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two of bis disciples,^ and seventeen years later in 
the condemnation and the imprisonment of GraJileo. 

It is, indeed, marvellous that science should ever 
have revived amid the fearful obstacles theologians 
cast in her way. Together with a system of biblical 
interpretation so stringent, and at the same time so 
capricious, that it infalHbly came into collision with 
every discovery that was not in accordance with the 
unaided judgpnents of the senses, and therefore with 
the familiar expressions of the Jewish writers, every- 
thing was done to cultivate a habit of thought the 
direct opposite of the habits of science. The constant 
exaltation of blind fSaith, the countless miracles, the 
childish legends, all produced a condition of besotted 
ignorance, of grovelling and trembling credulity that 

* The first condemnation was Foscarini sopra tOpinionedei 
in 1616, and was provoked by Pythagorici e del Copemico, ^c.^ 
the book of a Carmelite, named in quA dictus pater ostendere 
Foscarini, in defence of the conatur prsefatam doctrinam 
Copernican view. The cardi- de immobilitate solis in centre 
nals of the Congregation of the mundi et mobilitate terrae con- 
Index, whose function it is to sonam esse veritati, et non ad- 
pronounce authoritatively in versari Sacrae Scripturse: ideo, 
the name of the Church on the ne ulterius hujusmodi opinio in 
orthodoxy of new books, then perniciem Catholicae veritatis 
issued a decree, of which the serpat, censuit dictos hie Coper- 
following is the principal part : nicum de Revolut. Orbium et 
— ' Quia ad notitiam Sanctae Didacum Astunicam in Job 
Congregationis pervenit falsam euspendendos esse donee corri- 
illam doctrinam Pythagoricam, gantur. Librum vero P. Paulli 
divina?queScripturoeomninoad- Foscarini Carmelitae omnino 
versantem, de mobilitate terrae prohibendum, atque omnes alios 
et immobilitate solis, quara libros pari ter idem docentespro- 
Nicolaus Copernicus Jicuolu- hibendos.' — Fromundus, Anti- 
tionibus orbium ccelcfitiiwi, et Aristarchus^ sive Orbis Terra 
Didacus Astunica in Job, etiam immobilis. In quo Becretuiii 
docent, jam divulgari et multis S. Congregationis S. R. E. Car- 
recipi, sicuti videre est ex quA- dinal. 1616 ad versus Pgtha- 
dam epistolA impress^ cujus- gorico-Copernicanos edifum de- 
dam P. Carmelitae, cujus titulus feoiditur (Antverpise, 1631), p. 
Letera del R. P. Maestro Paolo 18. 
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can scarcely be paralleled except among the most 
degraded barbarians. Innovation of every kind was 
regarded as a crime ; superior knowledge excited only 
terror and suspicion. If it was shown in speculation, 
it was called heresy. If it was shown in the study of 
nature, it was called magic. The dignity of the 
Popedom was unable to save Gerbert from the repu- 
tation of a magician,^ and the magnificent labours of 
Boger Bacon were repaid by fourteen years' im- 
prisonment, and many others of less severe but un- 
remitting persecution. Added to all this, the over- 
whelming importance attached to theology diverted 
to it all those intellects which in another condition of 
society would have been employed in the investiga- 
tions of science. When Lord Bacon was drawing his 
great chart of the field of knowledge, his attention 

* Sylvester II. He was the upon him while officiating in 

first Frenchman who sat on the the Chapel of Jerusalem, in 

throne of Peter, the reputed the Basilica of St. Croce. The 

author of Gallican opinions, legend goes on to say that, 

and it is said the ablest mathe- struck by remorse, he ordered 

matician and mechanician of his his body to be cut in pieces, to 

time. He died in 1003. Among be placed on a car driven by 

other things, he invented a oxen, and to be buried wherever 

kind of clock. He had also a they stopped of themselves, he 

statue, like that of Roger being unworthy to rest in the 

Bacon, which answered all his church of God. But, to show 

questions. According to the that pardon may be extended 

popular legend, he was in com- even to the most guilty, the 

munion with the devil, who oxen stopped at the door of the 

raised him successively to the Lateran. Whenever, it is said, 

sees of Rheims, Ravenna, and a pope is about to die, the tomb 

Rome ; and promised that he of Sylvester grows moist, and 

should never die till he had the bones of the old magician 

been at Jerusalem, which Ger- clatter below. (See Grogoro- 

bert construed as a promise of vius. On the Toiyihs of the 

immortality. But, like that Popes; and the original ac- 

made to Henry IV. of England, count in Matthew of Westmin- 

it proved to be a cheat, and the ster, anno 998.) 
Pope felt the hand of death 

t2 
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was forcibly drawn to the torpor of the middle ages. 
That the mind of man should so long have remained 
ranced and numbed seemed, at first sight, an objections 
to his theories, a contradiction to his high estimate of 
human faculties. But his answer was prompt and 
decisive. A theological system had lain like an in- 
cubus upon Christendom, and to its influence, more 
than to any other single cause, the universal paralysis 
is to be ascribed.^ 

At last the revival of learning came, the regenenu 
tion of physical science speedily followed it, and it 
soon effected a series of most important revolutions 
in our conceptions. 

The first of these was to shake the old view of the 
position of man in the universe. To an uncivilised 
man, no proposition appears more self-evident than 
that our world is the great central object of the 
universe. Around it the sun and moon appear alike 
to revolve, and the stars seem but inconsiderable 
lights destined to garnish its firmament. From this 
conception there naturally followed a crowd of super- 
stitions which occupy a conspicuous place in the 
belief of every early civilisation. Man being the 
centre of all things, every startling phenomenon has 
some bearing upon his acts. The eclipse, the comet, 
the meteor, or the tempest, are all intended for him. 
The whole history of the universe centres upon him, 
and all the dislocations and perturbations it exhibits 
are connected with his history.^ 

The science which especially corrects these notions 

* Fovum Organan. rum, cap. v.). On the effects of 

' Even the sun and stars man's sin on the vegetable 

■were supposed to f-liiiio with a world, see St. Augustine, Bt 

feebler light since the Fall (St. Genesis lib. i. cap. 13. 
Isidore, J)e Ordine Crcaiura- 
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is astronomy, biit for a conBiderable period it rather 
aggravat-ed them, for it was at first inseparably 
bleaded with astrology. It is an extremely ingenious 
and, at least as far as the period of the revival of learn- 
ing ifl concerned, an extremely jnat obaerYation of 
M. Comte, that thia last study marks the first syste- 
matic effort to frame a philosophy of history by re- 
dncing the apparently capricious phenomena of hnman 
actions within the domain of law.' It may, however, 
perhaps, be also regarded as one of the last stmgglea 
of haman egotism against the depressing sense of 
insignificance which the immensily of the nniverse 
m.nat produce. And certainly it would be difficult to 
conceive any conception more calculated to ejtalt the 
dignity of man tLan one which represents the career 
of each individual as linked with the march of worlds, 
the focna towards which the influences of the most 
sublime of created things continually converge.* But, 
notwitbatanding this temporary aberration, thero can 
be no doubt of the ultimate tendency of a science 
which proves that onr world is but an infinitesimal 
fraction in creation, and wiiich, by demonstrating its 

' I have already mentioned Poiaponaeii) ; and Bodin, in 

the bold attempt of Pater of the very grfatest politicftiwork 

Abano, in the begianiag of tho of thGsiitGsnthccatuiT, hftring 

fbortoentli ct}titurj,to canstnicC, raised the question whether it 

by the aid of aatrolBgy, a phi is possible to discover any 

losophy of religions. Cardan pnniipteofordeipreaidiiigoTeF 

too, cast the hoioBcope of tho develcpement of aocletieB, 

Christ, and declared Chat all the mainta ns that sucb a principle 

fominBa of ChriBtianity were can only be revealed by oetro- 

pcedicted by the stare, \ an ai lugy (fl^pui/ijiM, liv. iv. c 2.) 
adopted a somewhat s m lar . , •, 

view. (Duran.!, Vie de S amm ■*» * P°«t eipresses it :— 

pp. 93-99.) Fumponazzi at- ■ The warrior'a fate is hlazonad 
templed to Bxplaio the phano- 
Tneaa of magic by the inHnence 
of the atsis (£toy. Univ. art. 
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motion, Rhows that it is aa undistinguished by its 
po&itjon aa by its magnitude. The mental importanM 
of Bach a discoTery can hardly bo overrated. Thoae 
who regard our earth as the centre of the material 
uniyeree will always attribute to it a Biiuilar position 
in the moral Bcheme, and when the falsehood of tho 
first position is demonstrated, the SGCoud appean 
incongruouB or a diffioalty.' 

It has been reserved for the present century and 
for a new scienco to add to the diacorery of Co- 
pemicns and Galileo another which has not yet been 
fully realised, hut is no doubt destined to exercise » 
similar and a commanding influence over all fetuM 
systems of behef : I mean the discoveries of geology 
relating to the preadamite history of the glohe. 
those who regard the indefinite aa the highest con- 
ception of the infinite, the revelation of eternity is 
written ou the rocks as the revelation of immensity 
upon the stare. But to more acientific minds &e 
most important effect of geology has not been that it 
throws back to an incalculable distance the horiMn 
of creation, nor yet that it has renovated and trans- 

' WhatcTBr may ba Ihought Betroaomy itself ftimisheB 8 

of iU justice, thero i^nnut be striking iUuptratioii of the du>-l 

twoopmiDiiBabontt^eeiqmsite gee of trusting too implidt^i 

beaatj of the Bnggestion by to □ni' notioni of the filDMB a { 

which Dr. Chalmers sought to things. The ancient astioao- 

meet this difficuItT — that the mers unanimoasly maistainfldf 

parable of the shepherd leaving thntthemotioDsof th" celestial 

the oinety-ninB sheep to seek bodies must necessarily 1»> 

that which had gone astray, is turcolac and nniforni, becmaa' 

but a description of the act of they regarded tliat as the 

the Deity seeking to recJsim peifect kind of movement, 

the single world that had re- the persistfincowith which tluiB 

Tolted against Him, aa though notion was held, till it v — 

it ware of more importance overthrown by EeplBr, was ( 

than aU that had remained of the chief obstacles to ast 

foithfuL It mny be added that nomical progress. 
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formed all tlie early interpretations of the Mosaic 
cosmogony ; but that it has conclusively disproved 
what Traa once the nniversal belief concerning the 
origin of death. That this fearfnl calamity appeared 
iu the universe on acconnt of the transgression of 
man, that every pang that convnlses the frame of any 
created being, every passion or instinct or necessity 
that contributes to the infiiction of suffering, ia but 
the fruit of the disobedience in Paradise, was long 
beheved with unfaltering assurance, and is even now 
held by many who cannot be regarded as altogether 
uneducated. And thia general proposition became a 
gi'eat archetype, a centre around which countless 
congenial beliefe were formed, a first principle or 
measure of probability guiding the predispositions of 
men in ah their enquiries. If all death and all paia 
resulted from the sin of Adam, it was natural to give 
every particular instance of death or paia a special 
significatiou ; and if these the greatest of terrestrial 
imperfections were connected with the history of man, 
it was natural to believe that all minor evils were no 
less so. But geology has now proved decisively that 
a profound error lurks in these conclusions. It has 
proved that countless ages before man trod this earth 
death raged and revelled among its occupants, that it 
BO entered into the original constilmtion of things that 
the agony and the infirmity it imphes were known 
as at present when the mastodon and the dinotheriiun 
were the rulers of the world. To deny this is now 
impossible : to admit it is to abandon one of the 
root-doctrines of the past. 

A second kind of influence which scientific dis- 
coveries have exercised npon belief has been the 
gradual substitution of the conception of law for that 
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of Bnpematnral iuterveniion. This aubstitntdon I 
hare already Lad uccasiou to refer to laore than, once, 
bat I trust the reader will pardon me for reverting 
to it for a moment, in order to show with more preci- 
sioa than I have hitherto done the extent and nature 
of the change. It is the especial characteristJO of 
nncivilised men. that their curiosity and, still mor^ 
their religions eentiments, are very rarely excited by 
those phenomena which fall obvionsly withi 
range of natural laws, whUe they are keenly affected 
by all that appear abnormal. It is indeed true that 
this expreaaion ' natural law ' has to the anciviHsed 
man only a very vagae and faint signification, fliat 
he has no conception of the close connection subsiating 
between different classea of phenomena, and that he 
frequently attributes each department 
which are moat regular to the action of special 
presiding apirite ; yet etiU certain phenomena are 
recognised as taking plnce in regular aeqaences, while 
others appear capricious, and the latter are associated 
especially with Divine intervention. Thus oomets, 
meteors, and atmospheric phenomena were connected 
with rehgiouB ideas long after the snn and the stars. 
Thus, too, games of chance were from a very early 
period prohibited, not simply on account of the many 
evils that result from them, but as a species of blas- 
phemy, being an appeal on trivial matters to tia 
adjudication of the Deity.' Man being unable to 

' Sea o clear riew of the old by purely natural 1hw» 

opinions on ttuE subject inBac- fiiglish Puritan miniBte 

bejrac, Se la Salare i/u Sori Gataker, in a work On tin 
{Amsterdam, !7H), who bus- " ' ' " " 

tained an ardent eontroversy on 
the subject with a Dutch diri ne. 
"' " ft writpr, I believ 
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calculate how the die will fall, it was believed that 
this is determined by a divine interposition, and 
accordingly the casting of lots became one of the 
favourite means of approaching the Deity. ^ 

From this habit of associating religious feehngs 
chiefly with the abnormal, two very important conse- 
quences ensued, one of them relating to science and 
the other to theology. In the first place, as long as 
abnormal and capricious phenomena are deemed the 
direct acts of the Deity, all attempts to explain them 
by science will be discouraged; for such attempts 
must appear an irreverent prying into the Divine 
acts, and, if successful, tliey diminish the sources of 
religious emotion. ^ In the second place, it is evident 
that the conception of the Deity in an early period of 
civilisation must be materially different from that in 
a later period. The consciousness of the Divine 
presence in an unscientific age is identified with the 
idea of abnormal and capricious action ; in a scientific 
age it is consistent with that of regular and unbroken 
law. The forms of rehgious emotion being very 
different, the conceptions of the Deity around which 
they centre must be equally so. The one conception 

* Hence the term 'sortes' (SoirS^s de St.-PStershourg, 
■was applied to oracles. Hence, 6me entretien.) This is the 
too, such words as * sortilegi,' true spirit of superstition. 
* sorcerers.* Speaking of earthquakes, Cos- 

* Thus De Maistre, speaking mas says : — ' Quod vero terra 
of the ancients, says: — 'Leur moveatur id non a vento fieri 
physique est a peu prfes nulle. dicimus ; non enim fabulas corn- 
Car non-seulement lis n'at- miniscimur ut illi, sed illud 
tachaient aucun prix aux exp^- jussu Dei fieri pronuntiamus, 
riences physiques, mais ils les nee curiose rem perquiHmuSy 
m^prisaient, et m^me • ils at- ait quippe Scriptura per Davi- 
tachaientjenesais quelle l^g^re dem, "Qui respicit terram et 
id^e d'impi^t^ ; et ce sentiment facit earn tremere," &c.' — p. 
canfus venait de bien haut* 115. 
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ConBiats mainly of the ideas of interfei-ence, of miracle, 
of change, and of caprico ; the other of regularity, of 
immiitability, of prescience, and of moral perfection. 
The first Bcience that rose to perfection at the 
period I am referring to was astronomy, ■which early 
attained a great prominence on account of the revival 
of astrology that had been produced in the foarteenti 
century by the renewed study of the ■works of pagan 
antiquity, and perhaps still more by the profound in- 
fluence the Arabian intellect then exercised on Chris- 
tendom. The great work of Copomicus, the almost 
eimultaneous appearance of Eepler, Galileo, and Tycho 
Brahe, and the invention and rapid improvement of 
the telescope, soon introduced the conception of na- 
tural law into what had long been the special realm 
of superstition. The Theory of Vortices of Descartes, 
although it is now known to have no scientific value, 
had, as has been truly said, a mental value of the very 
highest order, for it was the first attempt to form a 
eyBtem of the universe by natural law and without 
the intervention of spiritual agents.' Previously the 
different motions of the heavenly bodies had been for 
the most part looked upon as isolated, and the popular 
belief was that they as well an all atmospheric changes 
were effected by angels.* In the Talmud a special 
angel was assigned to every star and to every elementi 
and similar notions were general tliroughont the 
middle ages.' The belief in the existence of a multi- 

' This was raiginttUy a re- 1 7 ; St. Isidore, D« Orrfiiw Oun- 

mork of St. Simon, but it haB Ivrarnm. 

been adopted aad made great ' Miituy, Lfgatdfi Jnna>'^ 

CBBof bjM. Comte and some pp. 17-18. Aogelsii^ere some- 

of his dJBcipleP, Sne that totj timpa reprdsented in old Chris- 

nhh book, Little, Vif dc Cinale. tiaa painting and Bsnlptnre 

' BoccomDra, Ik Cometii, p. bearing along the stars {iisi- 
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tnde of isolated and capricious phonomena naturally 
Btiggested the belief in aogels to account for them, 
and. on the other hand the association of angels ■vritli 
phenomena that obtruded themselTCB constantly on 
tiie attention produced a, vivid sense of angelic pre- 
sence ■which was shown in conntlesa legends of angelic 
manifestations. All this paesed away before the geniuB 
»nd of Newton. The reign of law was 
supreme, and the conceptions that grew 
out of the earlier notion of the celestial systeni waned 
and vanished. 

Por a long time, however, comets continued to be 
the refuge of the dying superstition. Their rarity, the 
«ceentriciiy of their conrse, the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing their nature, and the grandeur and terror of their 
aspect, had all contributed to impress men with an 
extraordinary sense of their supernatural character. 
From the earliest ages they had been regarded as tbo 
precursors of calamity, and men being accustomed to 
regard them in that light, a vast mass of evidence was 
Boon accnmulated in support of the belief. It was 
Bhown that comets had preceded the death of such 
rulers as Ciesar, or Conatamtine the Great, or Charles V. 
Comets were known to have appeared before the in- 
TBsion of Greece by XerKes, before the PelopoimesiaiL 
war, before the civil wars of Cfesar and Pompey, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, before the invasion of 
AtfcQa, and before a vast number of the greatest &- 
mines and pesdlencea that have afflicted mankind.' 

specially the Star of Befhle- the evidsnce of the proplietio 

hfm) in their handfl. See, character of cometa 1 hava mot 

e. g., a verj carious old baa- with, is in Bbio, He Cornelia 

jsliefromid the choir of SotTB (1578). The author was a. 

Dame at Paris. Spanisli phjaidan, 
' The fidlest ■ ■ ■ " 
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Many iniidreds of cases of this kind were collected, 
and tliey fumislied an amonnt of evidence which, was 
qnite sufficient to convince even somewhat sceptical 
minds, at a time when the supernatui'al character of 
oometa harmonising with the prevailing notions ot 
the government of the universe appeared antecedently 
probable. Some theologians indeed, while folly ac- 
knowledging the ominous character of these appari- 
tious, attempted to explain them iu a somewhat 
rationalistic manner. According to their view, comets 
were masses of nosioiia vapour exhaled— some said 
from the earth, and others from the sky, which by 
tainting the atmosphere produced pestilence. Kings 
were indeed especially hable to anccumb beneath this 
influence, hnt this whs only because their labours and 
their luxurious habits rendered them weaker than 
other men.' IjHually, however, comets were simply 
regarded as supernatural warnings sent to prognosti- 
cate calamity. Two or three great men made vain 
efforts to shake the belief. Thus, during one of the 
panics occasioned by a great comet, Paracelsus wrote 
forcibly ngainst the popular notions,' which he assailed 
on theological grounds as forming a species of fatalism, 
and as being inconsistent with the belief in Providence. 
In the midst of a similar panic in 1680, Bayle made a 
similar effort, but, in obedience to the spirit of thfl 
age, he adopted not a theological but a philosophical 
point of view. He displayed with consummate skill 
the weakness of a process of reasoning which rested 
on an arbitrary selection of chance coincidences, and 
he made the subject the text for an admirable bonk 
on the gradual consolidation of superatitio 
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tbeology aaid philosophy were alike impotent till 
science appeared to assist them. Halley predicted 
the revolution of comets, and they were at once 
removed to the domain of law, and one of the most 
ancient of human superstitions was destroyed. 

The process which took place in astronomy fur- 
nishes but a single though perhaps an extreme 
example of that which, in the seventeenth century, 
took place in every field of science. Everyv\'here the 
rapid conquests of the new spirit were substituting 
the idea of natural law for that of supernatural inter- 
ference, and persuading men that there must be a 
natural solution even where they were unable to 
discover it. The writings of Bacon, although their 
influence has, I think, been considerably exaggerated, 
partly through national pride, and partly because men 
have accepted too readily the very unfair judgments 
Bacon expressed of his contemporaries,* probably 

gent from his main subject, for On the contrary, -when we re- 
one of the yery best disserta- member that it was the a^e of 
tions on the relation between Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho 
religion and morals. With the Erahe, Kepler, and Gilbert, it 
greatest possible admiration for would be diflficult to name one 
the Critical Dictionary, which that was more distinguished. 
will be always rcgardttd as one A large portion of th<» scientific 
of the most stupendous monu- revival in Europe may be justly 
ments of erudition and of criti- ascribed to these groat men ; 
cal acumen ever bequeathed by and tlie only apology that can 
a single ecliolar, I cannot but be offered for the representa- 
think that the original genius tions of Biicon is that, notwith- 
of Bayle sliines still more standing his great genius, ho 
brightly in the Coutraiji,\-les was totally unable to grasp 
d* Entr€r,\n somo oiXYmPtvslt'S their discoveries. The Coper- 
dlvcrses 8ur les Cometes, and in niean system — the greatest dis- 
two or three of his Nouvellcs coveryofthe age — he rejected 
Lettres. to the last. The important 
' The age of Bacon was cer- discoveries of GillxTt about 
tainly not as beniij^hted and the magnet he treat I'd not only 
ignorant on scientilio matters with incredulity but with tho 
as he always represented it. most arrogant contempt. In 
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contributed more than any other single cause to guide 
the movement, and have, in England at least, become 
almost supreme. Chemistry disengaged itself &om 
alchemy, as astronomy had done from astrology. The 
Academy del Cimento was established in Tuscany in 
1657, the Royal Society in London in 1660, and the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1666. The many 
different sciences that were simultaneously cultivated 
not merely rescued many distinct departments of 
nature from superstition, but also by their continual 
convergence produced the conception of one aU- 
embracing scheme of law, taught men habitually 
to associate the Divine presence with order rather 
than with miracle, and accustomed them to con- 
template with admiring reverence the evidence of 
design displayed in the minutest animalcule and in 
the most shortlived ephemera, and also the evidence 
of that superintending care which adapts a sphere 
of happiness for the weakest of created beings. 

A very important consequence of this change was 
that theological systems lost much of their harsh and 

measuring his influence, we omnipotent, two of the very 
have to remember that it was greatest men stood apart from 
certainly not dominant outside his disciples. The whole me- 
England till th«it union between thod and mental character of 
the English and French intol- Newton was opposed to that of 
lects that immediately preceded Bacon, and, as his biographer, 
the French Revolution. TJien, Sir David Brewster, very forci- 
indeed, his philosophy exorcised bly contends, there is not the 
an immense and salutary influ- slightest reason to believe that 
ence upon the Continent ; but Newton owed anything to his 
Europe had not been sleeping predecessor ; while Harvey 
till then. In Great Britain it- avowedly owed his great dis- 
self Bacon produced no per- covery to that doctrine of final 
ceptible effect upon the gi'cat causes which Bacon stigmatised 
school of literature and science as * barren, like a virgin con- 
that grew up beyond the secrated to God that can bear 
Tweed ; and oven in England, no fruit.' 
where he had been almost 
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gloomy character. As long as men drew their notions 
of the Deity from what they regarded as the abnormal, 
their attention was chiefly concentrated upon disasters, 
for these are for the most part exceptional, while the 
principal sources of happiness are those which are 
most common. Besides, it is one of the most nn- 
amiable characteristics of human nature that it is 
always more impressed by terror than by gratitude. 
Accordingly the devotion of our ancestors was chiefly 
connected with storms and pestilences and famine and 
death, which were regarded as penal inflictions, and 
which consequently created an almost maddening ter- 
ror. All parts of belief assumed a congenial hue till 
the miserable condition of man and the frightful future 
that awaited him became the central ideas of theo- 
logy. But this, which in an early phase of civili- 
sation was perfectly natural, soon passed away when 
modem science acquired an ascendency over theolo- 
gical developements : for the attention of men was then 
directed chiefly to those multitudinous contrivances 
which are designed for the wellbeing of all created 
things, while the terrorism once produced by the 
calamities of Hfe was at least greatly diminished when 
they were shown to be the result of general laws 
interwoven with the whole system of the globe, and 
many of which had been in operation before the 
creation of man. 

Another branch of scientific progress which I may 
notice on account of its influence upon speculative 
opinions is the rapid growth of a morphological con- 
ception of the universe. According to the great 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, our world 
was a vast and complicated mechanism called into 
existence and elaborated instantaneously in aU its 
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parts by the creative fiat of the Deity. In the last 
century, however, and still more in the present 
century, the progress of chemistry, the doctrine of 
the interchange and indestmo^bility of forces, and 
the discoveries of geology, have greatly altered this 
conception. Without entering into' such questions as 
that of the mutability of species, which is still pend- 
ing, and which the present writer would be altogether 
incompetent to discuss, it will be admitted that in at 
least a large proportion of the departments of science, 
the notion of constant transformation, constant pro- 
gress under the influence of natural law from simple 
to elaborate forms, has become dominant. The world 
itself, there is much reason to believe, was once merely 
a vapour, which was gradually condensed and consoli- 
dated, and its present condition represents the suc- 
cessive evolutions of countless ages. This conception, 
which exhibits the universe rather as an orcranism 
than a mechanism, and regards the complexities and 
adaptations it displays rather as the results of gradual 
developement from within than of an interference from 
without, is so novel, and at first sight so startling, 
that many are now shrinking from it with alarm, 
under the impression that it destroys the argument 
from design, and almost amounts to the negation of a 
Supreme IntolHgence. But there can, I think, be 
little doubt that such fears are, for the most part, 
unfounded.* That matter is governed by mind, 
that the contrivances and elaborations of the universe 
are the products of intelligence, are pro]-)ositions 
which are quite unshaken, whether we regard these 

* Soe the remarks on tho of final cnnsps in Whewell's 
consistence of morphologicjil Histori/ of iScUntijic Idnm. 
conceptions with the doctrine 
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contrivances aa the results of a, single momentary 
exercise of will, or of a slow, consistent, and regulated 
evolution. The proofs of a. pervBdiiig and developing 
intelligence and the '^roofe of a co-ordinating and 
combining intelligence, are both nntouclied, nor oan 
any conceivable progress of science in this direction 
destroy them. If the famous suggestion, that all 
animal and vegetable life is produced by a natural 
process of evolution from a single vital germ, were a 
demonstrated truth, we Rhould Ftill be able to point 
to the evidences of intelligence displayed in the mea- 
sured and progressive developement, in those esqniaite 
forma bo different from what blind chance conld pro- 
duce, and in the manifest adaptation of surrounding 
circumstance a to the Kving creature, and of the living 
creature to surrounding circumstances. The argu- 
ment from design would indeed he changed; it would 
require to be stated in a new form, but it would be 
folly as cogent as before. Indeed it is, perhaps, not 
too much to say, that the more fully this conception 
of nniversal evolution is grasped, the more firmly a 
scientific doctrine of Providence will be established, 
and the stronger will be the presumption of a future 
progress. 

The eflects of this process which physical science 
is now undergoing are manifested very clearly in the 
adjacent field of history in what may be termed the 
morphological conception of opinions — that is to say, 
in the heKef that thei'e is a law of orderly and pro- 
gressive transformation to which our speculative 
opinions are subject, and the causes of which are 
to be sought in the general intellectual condition of 
society. As the main object of this whole book is 
to iUnstrate the nature and progress of this conception, 

YOt. I. D 
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it is not necessary to dwell npon it at present, and I 
advert to it simply for the purpose of showing ita 
coimection. with the discoveries of sc 

It ■will be remarked, that in this a 
cases the influence physical sciences have exercised, 
over speculative opinions has not been of the nature 
of a direct logical proof displacing an old belief, bat 
rather the attracting influence of a new analogy. 
I have already had occasion to observe, an impartial 
examination of great trauBitions i 
show that they have usually been efiected not by the 
forceof direct arguments, not by such reasons as liosa 
which are alleged hy controversialists and recorded 
in creeds, but hy a sense of the incongruity or dis- 
cordance of the old doctrines with other parts of 
onr knowledge. Each man aasimilatea the different 
orders of his ideas. There must always be a certsin 
keeping or congruity or analogy between them. The 
general meaanre of probability determines belief, and 
it is derived from many departments of knowledge. 
Hence it is that whenever the progress of enqnitj 
introduces a new series of conceptions into physical 
science which represents one aspect of the relations 
of the Deity to man, these conceptions, or at least 
something Hke them, are speedily transferred to 
theology, which represents another. 

It mast, however, be acknowledged, that there affl 
Bome influences resulting from physical science which 
are deeply to be deplored, for they spring neither from 
logical arguments nor from legitimate analogies, bnt 
from misconceptions that are profoundly imbedded 
in our behef, or from fallacies into which our minds 
are too easily betrayed. The increased evidence of 
natural religion furnished by the innumerable maria 



of creative and co-ordinating wisdom wliiul 
reveals, can hardly be overestimated,' nor can it be 
reasonably questioned tbat a world governed in all 
its parts by the interaction of fixed natui-al laws 
implies a higher degree of designing skill than a chaos 
of fortnitous inflaences irradiated from time to time 
by isolated acts of spiritnal intervention. Tet still so 
generally ia the idea of Divine action pestricted to that 
of miracle, that every discovery assigning strange 
phenomena their place in the symmetry of nature baa 
to many minds an irreligions appearance, which ia still 
fiuther strengthened by the fact, that while physical 
science acquiesces in the study of laws as the limit 
of ite research, even scientifle men sometimes forget 
that the discovery of law la not an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem of causea When all the motions 
of the heavcaly bodies have been reduced to the 
dominion of gravitation, gi-avitation itself still re- 
mains an insoluble problem. Wby it ia that matter 
attracts matter, we do not know — we perhaps never 
shall know. Science can throw much light upon 
the laws tliat preside over the dovelopement of life ; 
bnt what life is, and what is its tdtimate cause, we 
are utterly unable to aay. The mind of man, which 
K-eon track the course of the comet und measure the 
■*Blocity of light, has hitherto proved incapable of 

[^ ' laplaca, who IiBS done terma: 'Des pt^nomineaauBHi 

more than anjoae else to eys- extiaordlDiiires Be sunt puint 

tematiBO aPETunBnta from prg- dna & dea causes irr^guIi^cBB. 

bnbilitj, and whaipill certainly En Boumettant an ralcul lour 

not be aroused of anj desire to probaliilll^, oa tronve qn'il y a 

BnboidinateMience to theology, pins de deui cents milla mil- 

ates the argument for doaign liarde 4 parier cnntre nn qn'ila 

irir^ from the motions of ne sont puint I'efibt dn hasard.' 

_m planetary bodies in tlis — Si/^leme dtt Motide, liv. v. 

^OTiDg alinost hevildoring e. 6. 
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explaining tlie existence of the minutest insect or the 
growth of the most humble plant. In gronping 
phenomena, in ascertaining their sequences and theic 
analogies, its achievements have been marTellouH; in 
discovering ultimate causes it has absolutely failed. 
An impenetrable mystery lies at the root of every 
existing thing. The first principle, the dynamic 
force, the viviiying power, the efficient causes of those 
Buooeasions which we term natural laws, elude the 
utmost efforts of our research. The scalpel of the 
anatomist and the analysis of the chemist are here 
at fault. The microscope, which reveals the traces 
of all- pervading, all-ordaining intelligence in tho 
minutest globule, and displays a world of organised 
and living beings in a grain of dust, supplies no soln- 
tion of the problem. We know nothing or next to 
nothing of the relatione of mind to matter, either ia 
onr own persona or iu the world that ia around ua; 
and to suppose that the pi'ogresH of natural science 
elimiijatea the conception of a first cause from creation, 
by supplying nafcnral explanations, is completely to 
ignore the sphere and limits to which it is confined. 
It must be acknowledged also, that as the increas- 
ing sense of law appears to many the negation of 
the reality or at all events of the contimaty of the 
Divine action, so au increased sense of the multiplicity 
of the efi'ects of matter not nnfrequently leads to a 
negation of the existence of mind. The mathema- 
tician so often cited, who maintained that the soul 
must he extension, and the fiddler who waa con- 
vinced that it must be harmony, are scarcely exag- 
gerated representatives of the tendency manifested 
by almost everyone who is nmch addicted to a single 
study to explain by it all the pheoomenn, of existence. 
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Kearly every science when it has first arisen has had 
to contend with two great obstacles — witb the un- 
reasoning incredulity of those who regard novelty aa 
necessarily a synonyme for falsehood, and with the 
unrestrained enthusiaani of ttoso who, perceiving 
vngnely and dimly a new series of yet undefined 
discoveries opening upon mankind, imagine that 
tLey will prove a universal solvent. It is said that 
when, after long^ years of obstinato disbelief, the 
blity of the great discoveiy of Harvey dawned 
apon the medical world, the first result was f, school 
of medicine which regarded man simply as an 
hydraulic jnaeliine, and found the principle of every 
malady in imperfections of circulation.' The same 
liiatory has been continually reproduced. That love 
p! symmetry which makes men impatient to reduce 
imena to a single cause, has been the parent 
of the noblest discoveries, but it has also, 
l)y the imperfect classificationa it has produced, 
been one of the most prohlic sources of human error. 
In the present day, when the study of the laws of 
matter has assumed an extraordinary develoi>ement, 
■and when the relations between the mind and the 
jbody are chiefly investigated with a primary view to 
fiinctions of the latter, it is neither surprising 
jBor alarming that a strong movement towards ma- 
'Jerialiam should be the cocsrqaence. 

But putting aside these illegitiniate consequences, 
it appears that in addition to the general efiects of 
intellectual advancem.ent upon theological opinions in 
enabling men more readily t« conceive the invisible, 
fnd thua rescuing them from idolatry, and in enabling 
to spiritualise and elevate their ideal, and thus 
Lemoinp, Le Vitalisme de StaU, p. 6. 
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emancipating tlioin from antliropomorpliiflm, that 
particalar branch of intellectnal progress ■vrhich ia 
comprised under the utune of physical science hu 
exercised a distinct and special influence, which hika 
been partlyJogical but more gouerally the assimilating 
inflaence of analogy. Ifc haa diRplaced man's early 
conception of the position of his world in the universe, 
and of the relation of the catastrophes it exhibits to 
his history. It has substituted a sense of law for a 
predisposition to the miraculous, and tangLt man to 
associate the Deity with the normal rather than with 
the abnormal. It han in a great degree divested 
calamity of its penal character, multiplied to an 
incalculable extent the evidences of the Divine bene- 
ficence, and at the same time fostered a notion of 
ordered growth which has extended fi^m the world 
of matter to the world of mind. 

These have been its chief effects upon Iwlief. It 
hits also exercised a considerable influence npon the 
systems of Biblical interpretation by which that 
belief ia expressed. The first great impulse to Ba- 
tinnalistic Biblical criticism was probably given by the 
antagonism that was manifested between the discoveij 
of Galileo and Scripture ob it was intei^reted by the 
host of theologians who argued after the fashion of 
CoHmas, New facts were discovered and therefore a 
new system of interpretation was required, and mea 
began to apply their critical powers to the sacred 
writings for the purpose of bringing tbem into con- 
formity with opinions that had been arrived at inde- 
pendently by the reason. Each new discovery of 
science that bore upon any Scriptural question, each 
new order of tendencies evoked by the advance of 
- civilisation, produced a repetition of the same process. 
Probably the earliest very elaborate example of thia 
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ind of interpretation was fnrnisLed by a French 
Protestant, named La Peyrere, in a book wMch was 
published in 1655.' The author, who fully admitted 
though he endeavoured to restrict the sphere of the 
miraculous, had been strut-k by some difficulties con- 
nected with the ordinary doctrine of Original Sin, 
and by some points in which science seemed to clash 
■with the assertions of the Old Testament ; and he 
endearonred to meet them by altogether isolating the 
Biblical history from the general current of human 
affairs. Adam, he maintained, was not the father of 
tiie human race but simply the progenitor of the 
I Jews, and tbe whole antediluvian history is only that 
^ of a single people. Thus the antiquity which the 
Eastern nations claimed might be admitted, and the 
principal difficulties attending the Deluge were dis- 
solved. It was altogether a mistake to suppose that 
death and sickness and snfiering were the conse- 
quences of the transgression. Adam, had by tliis act 
aimply incurred spiritual penalties, which descended 
upon the Jews. ' In the day thou eateat tbou shalt 
die ' oonld not have been meant literally, because it 
f was not literally fulfilled ; nor can the curse upon, the 
I Berpent, because the motion of the serpent along the 
groundispreciselythat which its conformation implies. 
The existence of men who were not of the family of 
Adam is shadowed obscurely in many passages, but 
appears decisively in the history of Cain, who feared 
. to wander forth le.^ men should kill him, and who 
I Imilt a city at a time when, according to the common 
view, he was almost alone in the world.' The 
' ^sterna Theo!og»)um an ' Some of La PejrJrp's argo- 
Pra-Adaiaitamm S^/poihcei, meats on thia point are cu- 
pnrs i. The aecond part never riously far-fetched. Thns he 
tippeaied. asks why Abel Bhould have 



mingling of tlie Bona of God and the daugUters of 
men means the ictennarriage between the two raoes. 
The Deluge in an absolnto imposBibility if regarded 
as universal, bat not at all surpriBing if regarded as 
a partial inundation. 

Proceeding to the history of a later period, la 
Peyrere in the first place denies the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, In defence of this position 
he urges the account of the death of Moses, and 
he anticipates several of those minute criticisrus 
which in onr own day have acquired so great a 
prominence. The phraae 'These are the words 
which Moses spake beyond Jordan,' the notice of 
the city which is called 'Jair to the present day,' 
the iron bedstead of Og still shown in Raljbath, the 
difficulties about the conquest of the Idumeana, and 
a few other passages, seem to show that the com- 
pilation of these books was long posterior to the 
time of Moses, while certain signs of chronological 
confnsion which they evince render it probable that 
they are not homogeneous, but are formed by the 
fusion of several distinct documents. It should' 
bo observed, too, that they employ a language of 
metaphor and of hyperbole which has occasionally 
given rise to misapprehensions, special instances of 
Providential guidance being interpreted as absolute 
miracles. Thus, for eiamplo, the wool of the Jewish 

liept sheep if there were no ber of the Irish Parliament 

robbers to be feared, and whe™ named Dohbe, in a. very stnuigB 

Cain got the weapon with hook called A S/iort Vim of 

whii^ he killed his brother. Prophecr/. It has alao heea ad- 

The existence of a race of men vocatedin Amerioa, with a rieV 

not descended from Adam wub to the defence of Nearo Slv 

veiy elrenuoualj maintiiined, very. Mr. Dobbs iJionght tier* 

towards the cloae of the last was a race resulting fnim on 

ceatur;, hj an eccentric mem- intngne of Ere with the DeriL . 
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flocks was qnite fiofficient to fiimiali materials for 
clothing in the desert ; and the assertion that the 
clothes of the Jews waied not old is simply an 
«mphatic expression of that extraordinary proyidence 
which preserved them from all want for forty yeara 
in the wilderness. At the same time, La Peyrere 
does not deny that the Jewish history is full of 
Miracles, but ho nmintaius very strongly that these 
■were only local, and that the general course of the 
Timverse was never disturbed to effect them. The 
prolongation of the day at the command of Joshua was 
not produced hy any alteration in the course of the 
earth or sun, but was simply an atmospheric phe- 
nomenon BQch as is sometimes exhibited in the Arctic 

lOB. The darkness at the Crucifixion tras also 
local ; the retrogression of the shadow on the sun- 
idla,l in the reign of Hezekiah did not resalt from 
a disturbance of the order of the heavenly bodies ; 
ihe light that stood over the cradle of Christ was a 
meteor, for a star conld not possibly mark out with 
precision a, house. 

The author of this curious book soon after its puh- 
Kcatioii became a Roman Catholic, andin consequence 
tecanted hia opinions, but the school of Biblical 
interpretation of which he was perhaps the first 
founder continues actively to the present day. To 
trace its history in detail does not fall within the plan 
of the present work. It will be sufficient to say that 

! are two natural theories by which men have 
Endeavoured to explain the rise of religions, and that 
each of these theories has in particular ages or Conn- 
er conditions of thought exercised a supreme 
ascendency.' The first method, which attributea 

' Siie LeniH, Hist, dea Idees merates dana lAntiqyiti. 
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religioBS to special and isolated causes, found its 
principal ancient representative in Enhemerua, who 
maintained that the pagan gods were originally 
illustrious kings, deified after death either by the 
Bpontaneoua reverence of the people or by the conning 
of the mlers,' and whose work, being translated by 
Ennins, is said to have contributed largely to that 
diffusion of Bcopticism in Rome which preceded the 
rise of Chriatianity. To this class of criticism belong 
also all attempts to explain miracles by impostnre, or 
by optical delusions, or by the misconception of some 
natural phenomenon, or by any other isolated circum- 
stance. The other method, which is called mythical, 
and which was adopted among the ancients by the 
Pythagoreans, the Neo-Platonista, and the Gnostica, 
regards different dogmatic systems as embodying re- 
ligions sentimoutB or great moral cnnceptions that are 
generally diffused among mankiniJ, or as giving a 
palpable and (so to speak) material form to the aspi- 
rations of the societies in which they spring. Thus, 
while fnUy admitting that special circumstojices have 
an imporiiant influence over the rise of opinions, the 
interpreters of this school seek the true efficient canae 
in the general intellectual atmosphere that is prevalent. 
They do not pretend to explain in detail how different 
miracles came to be behoved, but they assert that in 
a certain intellectual condition phenomena which are 
deemed miraculous will always appear, and that the 
general character of those phenomena will be deter- 
mined by the prevailing predisposition. The first of 
these schools of interpretation was general in the 

' Locke, in his TYtaiise on the origin of the pagan di- 
GovfTmnent, adopts vcrj fully vinitiea. 
the theory of EuliemaFus about 




I Beventeenth and eighteenth centnries, and has been 
especially favoured by nations like the ancient Romans, 
or like the modern English and French, who are dis- 
tinguished for a love of precise and definite conclu- 
sions; while the second has been most prominent in 
f ihe present centnry, and in Germany. 
%• It must, however, be admitted that the energy 
fc>4iaplayed in framing natural explanations of mira- 
I piilons phenomena bears no proportion to that which 
K Jias been exhibited in a criticism that is purely dis- 
m integrating and destructive, Spinoza, whose pro- 
I found knowledge not only of the Hebrew langnage 
but also of Rabbinical traditions and of Jemsh 
jnodea of thought and expression made him pecu- 
liarly competent for the task, set the example in his 
^■'TractataB Theologico-Politicus,'' and Germany soon 
'«fter plunged with great energy into the same career. 
But the fact whicii must, I think, especially strike the 
impartial observer is that these criticisms, in at least 
the great majority of cases, are carried on ivith a, 
scarcely disguised purpose of wresting the Bible into 
conformity with notions that have been independently 
I formed. The two writers who liave done most to 
supply the principles of the movement are Lessing 
I and Kaut, The first emphatically assorts that no 
I doctrine should be accepted as part of Scripture which 
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is not in accordance -witli ' reiiaon,' an expression wliich 
in the writings of modern German critics may be not 
unfairly regarded as equivalent to the general scope 
and tendency of modem thoaght.' The doctrine of 
Kant is stiU more explicit. According to him,* every 
dogmatic system, or, as he expresses it, every 'eccle- 
siastical belief,' should be regarded as the vehicle or 
envelope of 'pure religion,' or, in other words, of those 
modes of feeling which constitute natural religion. 
The eccleaiaatical belief is necessary, because most 
men are unable to accept a purely moral belief unless 
it is as it were materialised and embodied by grosser 
conceptions. But the ecclesiaatical belief being 
entirely, subordinate to pure religion, it followed that 
it should be interpreted simply with a view to the 
latter — that is to say, all doctrines and all passages of 
Scripture should be regarded as intended to convey 
some moral lesson, and no interpretation, however 
natural, should he accepted as correct which collides 
witli our sense of right. 

The statement of this doctrine of Kant mayremind 
the reader that in tracing the laws of the religious 
progress of societies I have hitherto dwelt only on 
one aspect of the subject. I have examined several 
important intellectual agencies which have effected 
intellectual chaages, but have as yet altogether 
omitted the laws of moral developement. In en- 
deavouring to supply this oniission, we are at first 

' See, on Lnseinft'i vievB, a ner in wliicli he thBro tre«M 

dear statemeat in Amand the BubJecC of miradra Ula>- 

Sninte'B Sisi, eritiaue da trutcs voiy clearl; the vide on 

HationgH^me en Atlemagvie. made of the term ' reHSoa ' in 

StmnBS, in the Introiiuction to German criticism, 

his Life of Jeans, givts a vivid ' See his Rdi/jum wi/Un U> 

sketch of the progreEs of Qa- lAjitill ijf the BeaxM. 
man i{atioiialiBni,Bndtlieauui- 
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jnet by a school wliich admits, indeed, that the true 
ica of all religion is moi'al, but at the same time 
denies that there can he in this respect any principle 
of progress. Nothing, it is said, ia so immntable as 
pioralB. The difference between rigiit and wrong 
always laiown, and on this anbject onr conccp- 
tiona can never be enlarg9d. Bat if in the term 
moral be included not simply the broad difference 
i-een acts which are positively Tirtuous and those 
■which are positively vicious, but also the prevailing 
ideal or standard of excellence, it is quite certain that 
morals exhibit as constant a progress as intellect, 
and it is probable that this progress has exercised as 
important an influence upon society. It is one of 
the most familiar facta that there arc certain virtues 
that are higher than others, and that many of these 
beloug exclusively to a highly developed civilisation.' 
Thus, that the love of truth is a virtue is a proposi- 
tion which, stated simply, wonld have been probably 
accepted with equal alacrity in any age, but if we 
examine the extent to which it is realised we find 
a profound difference. Wo find that in an early 
period, while all the virtues of an uncompromising 
partisan are cordially recognised, the higher virtue, 
which binds men through a love of conscientious 
enquiry to endeavour to pursue an eclectic course 
■when party and sectariaa passions rage fiercely 
around them, is not only entirely unappreciated but 
is almost impossible ; that it is even now only recog- 
nised bj' a very few who occupy the eminences of 
thought ; and that it must therefore be recognised 
"by the m.ultitude in proportion as they approach the 



condition of those few. Thus, the pursuit of virtue 
for itfi own sake is undoubtadly a higher excellence 
than the pursuit of virtue for the sake of attaining 
reward or avoiding pnnishmenfc ; yet the notion of 
d sinterested virtue belongs almost eiclnsively to the 
higher ranks of the most civilised ages, and exactly 
in proportion as wo descend the intellectual scale is it 
neccBsavy to elaborate the system of rewards and 
punishments. 

Humanity again, in theory, appears to he an nn- 
ohangeable virtue, but if we examine its applications 
■we find it constantly changing. Bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting and cock-fighting, and countless amuseraents 
of a similar kind, were once the favourite pastimes 
of Europe, were pursued by all classes even the most 
refined and the most humane, and were universally 
regarded as perfectly legitimate.' Men of the most 
distingnished excellence are known to have delighted 
in them. Had anyone ehaUenged themasharbarona, 
his sentiraeutiS woild have been regarded not simply 
as absurd, hut as incomprehensihie. There was. no 
doubt, no controversy upon the subject.' Grradually, 

' For a fnll view of the ei- bull-baiting, it was not hecsuM 

tent to which thoae amuBeinents it guve pain to the bull, but 

WtTO curried on and diversified bucauae it gave pleaBure to the 

in England, eee Slrntt's %>r(8 spectators.' The long nnnW- 

and Paalimes of tie Englisi coBsftjl warfare waged by the 

Peopte. Sir TboniaB Mora vpas Popes against Spanisll bull- 

accUBtamed to boast of hiB skill fighting forms a Terr curiont 

in throwing tba 'cork stila;' episode in occlesiaBtical hi»- 

and, to the very lust, bnll-bait- toty: but its origin is to be 

ing was defended warmly by found in the number of mM 

Oaiming, and with an almost who had been tilled. Aa idd 

piss'onate earne,'<tiie3B by tbeologiaa mentiona tbst, in 

Wiadliam. the town of Concha, aballthBt 

' Ab Maeanlsj, with cha- had killed sevpn men bemaio 

racteristic autithpsia. Hays:— the object of the highpat revei^ 

'If the Puritans suppressed ecce, and the people were M 
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I iowever, by tie silent pi-essure of civilisation, a pi'o- 
[ Jbond chari^e passed over public opinion. It was 
[ effected, not by any increase of knowledge or by any 
, procesa of definite reasoning, but simply by the 
I gradual elevation of tho moral standard. AmuHe- 
\ menta that were once universal passed from the 
0. to the men, from the upper to the lower 
i, from the virtuous to the viciouss, till at lust 
1 the Legislature interposed to Buppi-ess them, and s, 
I thrill of indignation is felt whenever it is discovered 
I that any of them have been practised. The history 



» 



gratified that a painting re- 
preeenling the achic^vEmenC 
was immEdiatel; sxccated foe 
the public sqaare (Coneina, 
De SpectaciilU, p. 283). The 
tniterawho denounced Sp&uish 
bull-G^htiag coQtTBjited it Bpe- 

eiftlly with that of Italy, in 
vhidi the bull waa bound b^ a 
nun, iLQd vhich was Uietefore 
bmocent (Ibid. p. 285). Bull- 
'DghCing was prohibited tinder 
-' ■ ' BKCommunication by 
., in 1667. In 1576, 
QregOT^ Xm. remoTed tbe 
proShition exiiept as regards 
eecleaiustics, wfao wece still for- 
bidden to frequent bull-fights, 
and as regHrds festal days, on 
which they were not to be cele- 
brated. SoDiO Spanish theo- 
logians haTing Hgitated mueh 
"on this subject, Siittna V., ia 
IfiSS, confirmed the preceding 
bull. Atlact,in 1606, Clement 
Tni., moved by the remon- 
strance of the Spanish king 
and the disL^ontent uf tho 
BpiUiish people, removed all 
prohibitwoB (in Spain) eici-pt 
those vhich rested on the 



monifl, only enjoining oi 
■ ■ '■ " ■-( 

festal 
duys, and form part of most 
great religious feBtivala, es- 
pecially those in honour of the < 
Virgiin ! On this curious sub- 
JKt full details ate given ia 
Thesauro, Se Panu EccUtiai' 
ticia fRoms, 1640), and in 
Coneina, Ik Spcciaculis {Sarnie, 
17S2). Among the Spanish 
opponents of bull-figbting was 
tbe great Jesuit Mariana. It 
ia cnrions enough that perhaps 
the most sanguinary of all buU- 
fightB was in the ColJBenm of 
Rome, ia 1333, when tho 
Roman nobles descended into 
tbe arena and eighteen utm 
killed (Cibrario, &oHomia Po- 
lUica, vol. i. pp. 1B6-I97)i 
but the Pope wds then at 
Arignon. Miolielet bss no- 
ticp^d that while bnll-flghting 
w&t long extremely popular 
in Eoma. tlie Bomagna, and 

Naples, notwithstanding the 
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the abolition of torture, tLe history of puiiieliinGJits, 
the history of the treabnent of the conquered in war, 
tlie history of slavery — all present us with examples 
of practices which in one age were accepted as per- 
fectly right and natural, and which in another age 
■were repndiated as palpably and atrociously inhoman. 
In. each case the change was effected mnch less by 
any intellectual process than by a certain qnidcening 
of the emotions, and consequently of the moral judg- 
ments ; and if in any country we find practices at all 
resembling those which esisfed in England a century 
ago, we infer with certainty that that country hasnot 
received the full amount of civilisation. The code of 
honour which first representH and afterwards reacts 
npon the moral standard of each age is profoundly 
different. The whole type of \irtne in a rude warlike 
people is distinct from that of a refined and peacefnl 
people, and the character which the latter would 
admire the former would despise. So true is this, 
that each successive stratum of civilisation brings 
iVith it a distinctive variation of the moral type. In 
the words of an illustrious historian, 'if the archeo- 
legist can determine the date of a monument by the 
form of its capital, with much greater certainty can 
the pyachological historian assign to a specific period 
a mora! fact, a predominating passion, or a mode of 
thought, and can pronounce it to have been impossible 
in the ages that preceded or tliat followed. In tjifl 
chronology of art the same forma have sometimes 
been reproduced, but in the moral life such a recnr- 
reuco is impossible : its conceptions are fixed in their 
eternal place in the fatahty of time,' ' 

There is, towever, one striking exception to this 
' Michelet, 
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law in the occasional appearance of a pher 
wMcli may be termed moral geniua. TLere arise 
from time to time men who bear to the moral con- 
dition of their age much the same relations as men 
of geiiius bear to its iutellectual condition. They 
anticipate the moral standard of a later i^, cast 
abroad conceptiona of disinterested virtue, of philan- 
thropy, or of self-denial that seem to bear no relation 
to the spirit of their time, incnieate dnties and sug- 
gest motives of action that appear to most men alto- 
gether chimerical. Yet the magnetism of their perfec- 
tions tells powerfally upon their contemporaries. An 
enthusiasm ia kindled, a group of adherents is formed, 
and many are emancipated from the moral condition of 
their age. Tet the full effects of such a movement 
are but transient. The first enthusiasm dies away, 
surrounding circnmstances resume their aucendoncy, 
the pure faith is materialised, encrusted with con- 
ceptions that are alien to its natni-e, dislocated, and 
distorted till its first features have almost disappeared. 
The moral teaching, being unsuited to the time, be- 
comes inoperative until its appropriate civilisation has 
dawned, or at most it feintly and imperfectly filters 
through an accumulation of dogmas, and thus accele- 
rates in some measure the arrival of the condition 
it requires. 

From the foregoing considerations it is not difficult 
to infer the relations of dogmatic systems to moral 
principles. In a semi-barbarous period, when the 
moral fiicnltr or the sense of right is far too weak to 
be a guide of conduct, dogmatic systems interpose 
and supply men with motives of action that are suited 
to their condition, and are sufficient to sustain among 
them a rectitude of conduct that would otherwise be 
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unknown. But the formatiorL of a moral philosopliy 
is tiaaaliy the first step of the decadence of religii 
Theology ttea ceaBing to be the groundwork of 
moraJa, sinkB into a, secondary position, and the 
BOurce of its power is destroyed. In the rehgioM 
of Greece and Rome this separation between the two 
parts of religious syBtomB was carried so far that 
the inculcation of morality at last devolved avowedly 
and exclusively upon the philosophers, while the 
priests were wholly occupied with Boothsa3rLng 
expiations. 

In the ne:it place, any historical faith, as it ii 
interpreted by fallible men, will contain some lef 
or doctrines that are contrary to our sense of right. 
For our highest conception of the Dei^ is morel 
excellence, and consequently men always embody 
their standard of perfection in their religious doc- 
trines ; and as that standard is at first extremely 
perfect and confused, the early doctrines will exHIrii 
a correspondingimperfection. These doctrines being 
stereotyped in received formularies for a time seri- 
ously obstruct the moral developemenfc of society, bat 
at last the opposition to them becomes so strong that 
they must give way : they are then either violently 
Bttbverted or permitted to become gradually obsolete. 

There is but one example of a religion which is not 
naturally weakened by civilisation, and that example 
is Christianityv In all other coses the decay of dog- 
matic conceptions is tantamount to a complete an- 
nihilation of the religion, for although there may be 
imperishable elements of moral truth mingled with 
those conceptions, tliey have nothing distinctive or 
peculiar. The moml truths coalesce with new systems, 
the men who uttered them take their place with 




many others in the great pantheon of history, and the 
religion having discharged its fanctiona is spent and 
withered. Bat the great charaeteristic of Chris- 
tianity, and the great moral proof of its divinity, is 
that it has been the raaia source of the moral de- 
■yeloperaent of Europe, and that it haa discharged 
I '£hiB office not so much by the inculcation of a system 
I of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and 
attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The moral 
progress of manMnd can never cease to be distinc- 
tively and intensely Christian as long as it consists 
of a gradual approximation to the character of the 

(.Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more 
wonderful in the history of the human race, than the 
jWay in which that idea! haa traversed the lapse of 
.*ge8, acquiring a new strength and beauty with each 
advance of civilisation, and infasing its beneficent 
) into every sphere of thought and action. 
At first men sought to grasp by minute dogmatic 
definitions the divinity they felt. The controversies 
of the Homoonaians or Monophysites or Nestorians 
or Patripassians, and many others whose very names 
now sound strange and remote, then filled the Church, 
Then came the period of visible representations. Tho 
handkerchief of Veronica, the portrait of Edessa, the 
crueifii of Nicodemus, the paintings of St. Luke,' 
the im^e traced by au angel's hand, which is still 

■ As Lami Bud Lmzi have all b; the sama hand, or of 

■howu, this Ipgend probably aiactly tbe samo aga, though 

resulted from a cocfusion of evidently copied from the same 

namea; a Flotaatias mnnt;, type. OthpTS think they are 

named Laca, of tha aleventh B.vzantiae pictures brought lo 

L ^psntuiy, beingT tliBre ia much Icjily during the tima of the 

ran to beliBva, the chief au- Iconoclasts and of the Cnj- 

r of the ' portraits by St. eades, 
" Ihey ara not, howevep, 

xZ 
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veuerated at tlie Lateran, the countless viaioiiB nar- 
rated by the saints, show the eagerness with which. 
men soaght to realise as a palpable and living image 
theiv ideal. This age was followed by that of hia- 
torieal evidenceB, the age of Sebondo and hia fcl- 
lowers. Yet more and more with advancing years, 
the moral ideal stood out from all dogmatic concep- 
tions, ite divinity waa recognised by its perfectaon, 
and it is no esaggeration to say, that at no former 
period was it so powerful, or so universally acknow' 
ledged, as at present. This is a phenomenon alto- 
gether unique in history ; and to those who reoognias 
in the highest type of excellence the highest revela- 
tion of the Deity, its importance is too manifest to 
be overlooked. 

I trust tlie reader will pnrdon the tedious length 
to which this eiamination, which I would gladly 
have abridged, has extended. For the history of 
rationalism is quite as much a history of moral as of 
intellectual developement, and any conception of ib 
that ignores the former must necessarily be mutilated 
and false. Nothing, too, can, as I conceive, be more' 
erroncouB or superficial than the reasonings of those 
who maintain that the moral element of ChrJBtianity 
has in it nothing dislanctive or peculiar. The method 
of this school, of which Bolingbroke may be regaided 
as the type, is to coDoct from the writings of difefliit 
heathen writers certain isolated passages embodying 
precepts that were inculcated by Christianity ; and 
when the collection had become very large, the task 
was supposed to be accomplished. But the true 
origiaalily of a system of mora] teoiching depends not 
so much upon the elements of which it is composed, 
as upon the manner in which they are (used into a 
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H (^ynmietrical whole, upon the proportionate value tlmt 
■ ia attftched to different qualities, or, to stiite the same 
thing by a single word, upon the type of character 
that ia formed, Wow it ia quite certain that the 
Chriatian type differs not only in degree, but in kind, 
from the Pagan one. 

In applying tiio foregoing; principles to the history 
of Christian tranaformationa, we should naturally 
expect three distinct classes of change. The first ia 
the gradual evaneacence of doctrinea that clash with 
onr moral sense. The second is the decline of the 
influence of those ceremonies, or purely speculative 
doctrines, which, without being opposed to con- 
Boience, are at least wholly beyond its sphere. The 
third is the substitution of the wense of right for the 
fear of pTtniahment as the main motive to virtue. 

I reserve the consideration of the first of these 
three changes for the ensuing chapter, in which I 
shall examine the cauaea of religious persecution, and 
shall endeavour to trace the history of a long aeries 
of m.oral anomahes in speculation which prepared the 
way for that great moral anomaly in practice. The 
second change is so evident, that it is not neceasaiy 
to dwell upon it. No candid person who is acquainted 
with history can fail to perceive the difference between 
the amount of reverence bestowed in the present day, 
by the great majority of men, upou mere speculative 
doctrines or ritoaliatio observances, and that which 
waa once general. If we examine the Church in the 
fourth and fifth centnriea, we find it almost exclu- 
sively occupied with minnto questions concerning 
the manner of the co-esistence of the two natures in 
Christ. If we examine it in the middle ages, we find 
it absorbed in ritualism and pilgrimages. If wo 
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examine it at the Iiefonnatioii,we find it just emerg^ 
beneath, the preasiiro of civiliBation from this con- 
dition ; yet stni the main speculative teat waa Iha 
doctrine concerning the Sacrament, which had so 
Teldtion to morala ; and the main practical teat, 
the Continent at least, was the eating of meat 
Fridays.' In the present day, with the great body 
of laymen, such raattera appear simply puerile, be- 
cause they have no relation to morals. 

The third change is one which reqnirea more atten- 
tion, for it involves the history of religioua terrorism 
— a history of the deepest but moat painful iuterest to 



' In TrancB eBpecially the 
persTOutioa on this ground wii.8 
frightful. Thus, Bodin IoUb 
119 that in 1639 the magistrates 
of Angela burnt alive ihoee 
who were proved to have eaten 
meat on Fridajif they remained 
impenitent, and bung; them if 
thej repented. {Bimmt. dea 
Sorciera, p. 218.) In England 
the subject wae regarded in a, 
very peculiar light. Paitlj be- 
cauaoAnglicaQiem clung doaely 
to the Fathers, and pajtiy bo- 
cau9D Eogland was a, mantima 
country, fasling wa9 not only 
encouFsged, but strictly en- 

{' oined ; and a long Borifs of 
iwa and proclamationa were 
accordingly isaned between 
151S and the Bestoration, en- 
joining abstinence on Wednpa- 
days and Fridays, and through- 
out Lent ; ' considering that 
doe and godly Abstinence is a 
mean to virtue, and to enbdua 
men's bodies of their bohIb 
and spirits; and considering, 
also, capeeiaSj/ that fiehera, and 



men using the trade of fidmig 
in the aea, may thereby tli 
rather be set on work.' " — 
list of those laini in I 
Const. Hist. Tol. L A bonilj 
also enjoins lasting cm the nn 
complex ground. Tbers iM 
eome very good renuiki 
the tendency of theologiaJii 10 
condtmn more sevraelj- et 
than immorality, and m o 
demning different emm 
dwell most severely on tfa 
which are purely apeealalJTet. 
in Eaylfl, Petmiei " 
cicix. lie says : ' Si on 
de Sorbonne avoit la haidicMt! 
dc chanceler tAnt Boit pan stt 
de rincatuaCi^ 



iaiV7iI M MK' 
eobar, SI 



quelqaei 
positions de morals raU« 
comme le fomeux Eficobar, 

Cela n'est pas Men, et 
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Q who etadj the intellectual and moral progress of 



It wonld be difEcnlt, and perhaps not altogether 
desirable, to attain in the present day to any reiihseil 
conception of the doctrine of future punishment as it 
was taught by the early Fathers, and elaborated and 
developed by the mediteval priests. That doctrine 
has now been thrown so much into the background, 
it has been so modified and softened and explained 
away, that it scarcely retains a shadow of its ancient 
repulBivenesa. It is sufficient to say, that it was 
generally maintained that eternal damnation was the 
lot which the Almighty had reserved for an immense 
proportion of his creatures ; and that that damnation 
consisted not simply of the privation of certain ex- 
traordinary blessings, but also of the endurance of the 
most excmciating agonies. Perhaps the moat acute 
pain the hnman body can undergo is that of fire ; 
and this, the early Fathers assure ns, is the eternal 
destiny of the mass of mankind. The doctrine was 
stated with the utmost hteraliam and precision. In 
the two first apologies for the Christian faith it was 
distinctly asserted. Philosophy, it was said, had 
BOmetimea enabled men to look with contempt upon 
torments, as upon a transient evil ; but Christianity 
ppoaented a prospect before which the stoutest heart 
most quail, for its punishments were as eteraal aa 
they were excmciating.' Origen, it is true, and hia 



■ ' 'mo 
^■piDciatum 
^Pjuodicant 



doloramquB depra tia 
WDdicant quidem contempti- < 
'bilem promintianda mogauia 



que tetornam ab eo pwnan 



Bpeculatore dispimgitnux, qui- cup. zlv.) 



ipiterni,' (Tertulliau, Apol. 
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disciple Gregoiy of Nyssft, in a Homewhat heaitating 
manner, diverged from the prevailing opinion, and 
strongly inclined to a figurative interpretation, and 
to the belief in the ultimate salvation of all ; ' bnt 
they were alone in their opinion. With these two 
eToeptions, all the T'athtira proclaimed the eternity of 
torments, and all defined those torments aa the action 
of a literal fire upon a sensitive body.^ When the 
pagans argued that a body could not remain for evef 
unconsnmed in a material flame, they were answered 
by the analogies of the salamander, the asbestoB, and 
the volcano ; and by appeals to the Divine Omnipo- 
tence, which was Bnpposed to he continually eserted 
to prolong the tortures of the dead.^ 

We may be quite Bnre that ncitber in the early 
Church, nor in any other period, was this doctrine 
universally reahaed. There must have been thouBaods 
■who, believing, or at least professing, that there was 
no salvation except in the Church, and that to be 



' The opmiona of this lust 
Ifalher on the eubjeot, which 
are Tei7 little kD own, ue clear Ijr 
Btatsd in that learned boalc, 
Dallseus, Bs Jtenis et Sati^ae- 
tionHiis (Atasterdom, 1619), 
lib. iv. 0. 7, For Origen'B well- 
knowD opiaions, Bee Ibid. lib. 
iv. c 6, 

^ A loag cliaiii of quotations 
estalibshing this will bo fuund 
in Swindon, On the Fire of 
Hell (London, 1727); and in 
Horberry's Enrruirg concerning 
Future Fanuimenl (London, 
17**). 

' See the long argument 
based on these grounds lu St. 
Aug. De dv. Dei, lib. xxi, cc 
1-9. STinutinfl Felii treats 



the same subject !□ a BOmewhat 
ferocious passage: 'Ipse res 
Jupiter per torrontes ripaa «t 
atnun yoraginem Jurat religi- 
ose : desCinatom enim sibi cum. 
Buis cultoribus pmnam praacitU 
perhorreacit ; : 
raodua ullufl 
UliB sapiens ignis membra unt 
et reficit : carpit et nntcit meat 
ignes fulminum corpora tangnot; 
nee abeumuut: sicnt igneS 
MlniB et Vesuvli et ardsntiiiBt 
ubiijue tecrarmn flagrant neo 
erogaatur : ita pmnale illod 
incflndium non damnis ardea- 
tium pascitur sad inesesa eor- 
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I excluded from salTation loeant to lie precipitated into 
I an abyss of flames, looked back nefertheleas to the 
I jnemory of a pagan mother, who bad passed away, if 
I not with a feeling of vaguo tope, at least without the 
poignancy of despair. There must have been thou* 
Bande who, though they would perhaps have admitted 
■with a father that the noblest actions of the heathen 
Were but ' splendid vices,' read nevertheless the p^ea 
of the great hiatoriana of their conntry with emotions 
that were very httlo in conformity with snch a theory. 
Hbr, it may be added, were these persona those whose 
moral perceptions had been least developed by con- 
templating the gentle and tolerant character of the 
Christian rounder. Tet still the doctrine was 
I stamped upon the theology of the age, and though 
it had not yet been introduced into art, it waa 
realised to a degree which we at least can never 
reproduce ; for it was taught in the midst of perse- 
I cntion and conflict, and it flashed upon the mind 
with all the vividness of novelty. Judaism had had 
Bothing like it. It seems now to be generally ad- 
mitted that the doctrine of a futuro life, which is 
often spoken of aa a central conception of religion, 
■was not included in the Lovitical revelation, or at 
least was so faintly intimated that the people were 
unable to perceive it.' During the captivity, indeed, 

' This fact hadbfien noticed it containMl no revelation of 

by Beveral early EnglUli divineB a future world. Archbishop 

(Barrow and Berkeley among Whately, who atrongly took np 

_lBiiiiniher); Iratitwaa brought the view of Wnrbnrton eoaeern- 

E Into especial relief bf WCirbnr- ing the fact, bae, in one of his 

I'ton, who, OS is wall known, in Essays on Ihi PiKuliarities of 

W Ids Divme Leffalion, baesd a, the Christiaa Bdigion, applied 

[ ■enrious argnment in favour of it very skilfnlly to eBtablishing 

! the diyino origin of tbo Leviti- the divine origin, not indeed of 

[ cbI religion upon the fact that Judaism, but of Chrisliamty, 
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tlie Jews obtained irom their masters some notions 



a the subject, but evua these ■v 



■ vague, and 
the Sadduceea, who rejected the new doctrine as an 
innoTation, were entirely uncondemned. Indeed, it 
is probable that the cbosen people had loss clear and 
correct knowledge of a, fntnre world than any other 
tolerably ciriliaed nation of antiquity. Among the 
early popular traditions of tbe pagans, there were, it 
is true, some faint traces of a doctrine of hell, which 
are said to have been elaborated by Pythagoras,' and 
especiaUy by Plato, who did more tban any other 
HJicient philoaopiier to develope the notion of expia- 
tion ;• bnt these, at the period of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, had little or no influence upon the minda of 
men ; nor had they ever presented the same charac- 
teristics as the doctrine of the Church. For among 
the pagans future torture was supposed to be reserved 
eiclusively for guilt, and for guilt of the moat extreme 
and esceptional character. It was euch culprits as 
Tantalus, or Sisyphus, or Ixion, that were selected 
as examples, and, escepting in the mysteries,* the 
subject never seems to have been brought very pro- 
minently forward. It was the distinctive doctrine 
of the Christian theologians, that sufferings more 
excruciating than any the imagination could conceive 



because Clmetiamt3r does con- 
tain a revelation of tke future 
world. Both these writers con- 
tend that the vell-knovn pas- 
sage in Job docs not refer to 
the reanrrection. The enbject 
haa been dwelt on from another 
poiDt of riew by Chubb, Vol- 
taire, StraiisE, and aevoral 
other writers. On the growth 
of the doctrine among the Jews, 



Gee Maclay's Bdiffiaut Bitt- 
lopement of the Greeks dud 
Hebreait, tdI. ii. pp. 286-297. 

' Benis, Wstoire dm Hkl 
nwralea dans FAntiquiti, tent, 
i. pp. IS, 19. 

' Ibid. pp. 10H06. 

• Ob the place Tepresenla- 
tions of Tartarua had in the 
mjsteriea, see Magnin, Origma 
• — - pp. 81-81. 
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e reserved for millions, and might be the lot of 
the m.ost lieneYolent and heroic of mankiiiii. That 
rehgioiis error was itself the worst of crinles, waa 
before the Reformation the aniversal teaching of the 
Christian Church. Can we wonder that there were 
Bome who refused to regard it as an Evaa.^1 ? 

If we pnrsne this painful Buhject into the middle 
Bgea, we find the conception of punishment by Uteral 
fire elaborated with more detail. The doctrine, too, 

} of a purgatory even for the saved had grown up. 

I Without examining at length the origin of this last 
tenet, it may be sufficient to say that it waa a natural 
continuation of the doctrine of penance ; that the 
pagan poets had had a somewhat similar conception, 
which Virgil introduced into hla fiimonH description 
of the regions of the dead ; that the Manichseans 
looked forward to a strange process of purification 
after death [ * and that some of the Fathers appear 
to have helil that at the day of judgment all men 
must pass through a fire, though apparently rather 
for trial than for purification, as the virtuous and 
orthodoa were to pass unscathed, while bad people 

I and people with erroneous theological opinions were 
to be burnt." Besides this, the doctrine perhaps 



■ The iraiiicliiES,ii3 are said 

havB belieced tliat the 

ah of the dead were puri- 

d in the ana; tliat tJiey 

■ 'ware than borne in the moon 
g to the angela ; and that, the 

rseB of the laoon were cansed 
the increase or diminution 

■ af the freight. (BeanBobre, 
"at, crilique dn Manickiknie, 

■ p. 2*3-244.) 

[Bua, De PamM et Satis- 
iictiaHtiiu, lib. iv. c 9. Some 



of ttie ancient^ bad a notion 
about fire being the portal of 
tbe unseen worJd. SoKidotUB 
(Ub. v. c. 92) tellB B. curiBua 
Etory about Periander, a tyrant 
of Corinth, wha invoked tbe 
shade of his wife ; but she TS' 
fused to answer Ms queationa, 
allegiiig that she vab too cold ; 
for though dresses bad been 
placed in her tomb, thej were 
of no use to her, as the; bad 
not been burnt. 
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a little the torroriBm of eternal punislunent, 
by diminiBMag tlie namber of thoBB who were to en- 
dure it'; though, 00. tliB other hand, it represeBted 
extreme suffering as reserved for almost all men after 
death. It may be lidded, that ita &naiicial adyaii> 
(ages are obvious and undeniable. 

There vraa in the teuth ceutory one BtriiiDg 
eiample of a theologian following in the traces of 
Origen, and, aa far as I know, alone in the middle 
ages, maintaining the figurative interpretation of the 
fire of hell. This was John Scotna Erigena, a very 
remarkable man, who, aa his name imports,* and as 
his con temporaries inform ns, waa an Irishman, and 
who appears to have led, for the most part, that life 
of a wandering acholor for which his countzyroen 
have always been famous. Hie keen wit. Lis great 
and varied goniua, and his kuowlodge of Greek, soott 
gained him an immenae reputation. This last flfl- 
quirement waa then extremely rare, but it had beea 
kept up in the Irish monasteries some time after it 
had disappeared fi:om the other seminaries of Europe. 
Scotus threw himself with such ardour into both of 
the great syatema of Greek philoaophy, that soma 
have regarded him principally aa the last represen- 
tative of Neoplatonism, and others aa the foimder of 
Scholasticism.^ He displayed on all questiona a sin- 
gular diadajn for authorily, and a spirit of the boldest 
free thought, which, like Origen, with whose works 

■ Scot; vas at firBt the name Wesdnlnster Ian. 880^. 
of the Irish 



teFwiinls ^ He is regarded in die Snt 

ehared ucd BuoUy monopalised light 1^ M. Guizot in hia tSi- 

liabi lanta of Ssotkad. ion/c/Cimlieation; and' '' 
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1 of Ireland, dier, 
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ie was probably much imbued, he defended, bj a 
lavish emplojmeiit of allegories. Among the doc- 
trines he disbeheYed, and therefore treated aa alle- 
gorioal, ,waa that of the fire of hell.' 

Scotus, however, was not of his age. The ma- 
terial conceptions of mediffivaliam haiinonised admir- 
ably with the material doctrine : and after the reli- 
gions terroriam that followed the twelfth century, 
that doctrine attained its full elaboration. The 

lies of hell seemed then the central fact of re- 
ligion, aad the perpetual subject of the thoughts of 
men. The whole intellect of Europe was employed 
illnstrating t.hem. All literature, aU painting, all 
aloquence, was concenti-ated upon the same dreadful 

le. By the pen of Dante and by the pencil of 
Orgagna, by the pictures that crowded every church, 
»ad the sermona that rang from every pulpit, the 
maddening terror was sustained. The saint was 
often permitted in visions to behold the agonies of 

lost, and to recount the spectacle he had wit- 

ed. He loved to tell how by the lurid glare of 
the eternal flamos he had seen millions writhing in 
Bveiy form of ghaatly suffering, their eyebaDa rolling 
with unspeakable anguish, their limbs gashed and 
mutilated and quivering with pain, tortured by pangs 
that seemed ever keener by the recurrence, and 
Bhrieking in vain for mercy to an unpitying heaven. 
Hideous beings of dreadful aspect and of fentaatio 
forme hovered around, mocking them amid their 
torments, casting them into cauldrons of boiling 

' On the doctrines of Scotiiii, torn. iii. p. 96 ; AJexnndrt Hisl. 

I and especially an that about EccUe. tcm. vi pp. 361-363. 

I hell, BOB Taillandier, Scot, tlri- According to this last writer, 

K O^, pp. 176-180; Amp^, ScotnsiKlmitt«dliterat torments 

WMiiit. liUh-aire dc la France, for tha deril, tut not for oiBn. 
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brimBtone, or inventing new tortareB more Biibtle 
and more refined. Amid all tLis a snlphar Btream. 
■was ever Beetinng, feeding and intensifj-ing the ■wayes 
of fire. There was no respite, no alleviation, no hope. 
The tortures woro ever vfiried in their character, and 
they never palled for a, moment npon the aense. 
Sometimes, it was said, the flames while retaining 
their intensity withheld their light. A shrond of 
darkneaa covered the scene, tnt a ceaseless shriek of 
angniah attested the agonies that were below.' 

It is useless to follow the snbject into detail. We 
may reproduce the ghastly imagery that is aocnmu- 
Iftted in the sermons and in the legends of the age. 
We may estimate the untiring assiduity with which 
the Cathohc priests sought in the worst acts of humMi 
tyianny, and in the dark recesses of their own imi^ 
ginationSj new forms of torture, to ascribe them to 
the Creator. We can never conceive the intense 
vividness with which these conceptions were realised, 
or the madness and the ndsery they produced. For 
those wore ages of imphcit and unialtering credulity ; 
they were ages when none of the distractiouB of the 
present day divided the intellect, and when theology 
was the single focus upon which the imagination was 
concentrated. Thoy were ages, too, when the modern 
tendency to soften or avoid repulsive images was 
altogether unknown, and when, in the general para- 
lysis of the reason, every influence was eserted to 
stimulate the imagination. Wherever the worshipper 

' The details of many of haa noticed this paBsion focde- 

these visions &regtF«n in thoic tailed pictures of Ijftll (vhich 

iiiU force in StBinden ; and in Bepms to Sute from St. Oregoi]' 

Plnncey, JXcthtinaiTe in/emal, the Qrant) with lua vMmi ftm 

art. &t/er. Dean Uilman, in and justice, 
his Hiii. ofLaHn Chriilianil^, 
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jdjliB was raotbynew forms of tni'tnre, elaborated 
' with aucb minnte detail, and enforced with such a 
Tigonr and distinctneaa, that they mnat have clang 

ver to the mind, and chilled every natural im- 
pulse towards the Creator. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise p Men were told that the Almighty, by 
the fiat of hia uncontrolled power, had called into 
being countless millions whom He knew to be destined 
to eternal, excruciating, unspeakable agony ; that He 
had placed milKons in such a position tha,t such ^ouy 
S inevitable ; that He had prepared their plaoe of 
torment, and had kindled its nndying flame ; and 
that, prolonging their lives for ever, in order that 
they might be for over wretched. He would make the 
contemplation of their Bufferings an essential element 
of the Lappinesa of the redeemed. ' So other religioas 
teachers had ever proclaimed auch tenets, and as long 
a they were realised intensely, the benevolent pre- 
oepta and the mild and gentle ideal of the New 
Testament could not possibly bo influential. The 
two things were hopelessly incongruous. The aense 
of the Divine goodness being destroyed, the whole 
febric of natural reUgion crumbled in the dust. From 
that time religion was necessarily diverted from the 
moral to the dogmatic, and became an artificial thing 
of relics and ceremonies, of crednlity and persecution, 
of asceticism and terroriam. It centred entirely upon 
'the priests, who supported it maialy by intimidation. 
I hare already, when eiamining the phenomena of 
ritchcraft, noticed the influence of this doctrine upon 

magination, which it has probably done more to 
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disease than almost all other moral and intollectaal ' 
agenciea ceiohiiied. I shall hereafter touch upon ita 
effects, upon the intellectual history of Europe, uprai 
the timidity and disiagenaouanesa of enquiry — the 
distrust, and even hatred, of intellectual honesty it 
enoontaged. There is, however, a still more painfiit 
I effect to be noticed. That the constant contemplation 
I of suffering, especially when that contemplation is 
devoid of passion, has a tendency to blnnt the affec- 
I tions, and thus destroy the emotional part of humanity, 
is one of the most familiar facta of common observa- 
tion. The law holds good even in men, like surgical 
operators, who contemplate pain solely for the benefit 
of others. The first repulsion is soon exchanged for 
I indifference, the indifference speedily hecomes interest, 
\ and the interest is occasionally heightened to positive 
I enjoyment. Hence the anecdotes related of surgeons 
I who have derived the most exquisite pleasure from 
the operations of their profeBsiou, and of persons who, 
) being unable to suppress a morbid dehght in tlie con- 
j templation of suffering, have determined to utilise 
J their defect, and have become the most unflinching 
' operators in the hospitals. Now it is sufficiently 
manifest that upon this emotional part of hamanity 
depends by iar the greater namber of kind acts that 
are done in the world, and especially the prevailing 
ideal and standard of humanity. There are, no doubt, 
persons who are exceedingly benevolent through a ■ 
sense of duty, while their temperament remains . 
entirely callous. There are even cases in which the ' 
callousness of temperament increases in proportion 
to the active benevolence, for it is acquired in 
tempiating suffering for the purpose of reheving it, ■ 
and, as Bishop Butler reminds us, ' active habits nr« J 
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Plrtrenglihened, while pasaiTe impressions are weakened 
by repetitjon.' But tLe overwhelming majority are 
in these matters governed, by their emotions. Their 
standard and their acts depend apon the livehnesa of 
their feeUngs. If this be so, it is easy to conceive 
what mnat have been the result of the contemplations 
of meditevalism. There ia a, fresco in the great 
monastery of Pavia which might be regarded as the 
emblem, of the ago. It represents a monk with clasped 
hands, and an expression of agonising teri*or npon his 
countenance, straining over the valley of vision where 
the BnfferingH of the lost were displayed, while the 
inscription above reveals his one harrowing thought, 
' Qtiis sustiuehit ne descendam moriens ? ' 

In such a state of thought, we should naturally 
eipect that the direct and powerful tendency of this 
doctrine would be to produce a general indifference 
to human sufferings, or even a bias towards acts of 
barbarity. Tefc this only gives aa inadequate con- 
ception of its effects. For not only were men con- 
Btantly espatiaticg on these ghastly pictures, they 
were also constantly associating them with gratitude 
and with joy. They believed that the truth of; 
Christianity imphed the eternal torture of a vast \ 
proportionof their fellow-creaturea, and they believed 
that it would ho a gross impiety to wish that Chris- I 
tianitj was untrue. They had collected with such 
assiduity, and had interpreted with such a revolting > 
literalism, every rhetorical passage in the Bible that 
conld be associated with their doctrine, that they had [ 
firmly persuaded themselves that a material and 
eternal fire formed a central truth of their faith, and 
that, in the words of an Anglican clergyman, ' the 
hell described in the Gospel is not with the same I 
VOL, I. I ' 



I particiilarity to be met witb in any otter religion 
that is or hath been in the whole world.' • Habitually 

1 treating the ian^age of parable as if it was the Ian- 

I ffuage of liiatorj, they came to regard it as very truly 
their ideal of happiness, to rest for ever on Abraham's 

I bosom, and to contemplate for ever the torments of 
their brother in hell. They felt with St. Angostine 
that ' the end of religion ia to become like the objeot 
of worship,' and they represented the Deity as con- 
ing his affection to a small section of his creaturaa, 
and inflicting on all others the moat horrible and 
eternal suffering. 

Now it ia undoubtedly true, that when doctrines of 
this kind are intensely realised, they will prove most 
effioaciona in diapeUing the apathy on religions sub- 
jects which is the common condition of mankind. 
They will produce great earnestness, great self-saori. 
fics, great singleness of purpose. Loyola, who had 
studied with profoTind sagacity the springs of enthn.- 
aiasm, assigned in his spiritual exercises an entire day 
to be spent in meditating upon eternal damnation, and 

I in moat great rehgious revivals the doctrine has 
occupied a prominent place. It is also undoubtedly 
true, that iu a few splendid instances the effect of t^ 
realisation has been to raise np missionai-y teachera d 
such heroic and disinterested zeal, that their lives sra 
among the gi-andest pages in the whole range of bio- 
graphy. But although this may be its effect npon. 
some singularly noble natures, there can be little 
question that in the vast majority of cases its tendency 
will be to indurate the character, to diffuse abroad > ■ 
callousness and insensibility te the Buffei^ing of others 

' Swindcn, p. 129. 
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ttat will pTofoundly dubase humanity. If yon make 
the detailed and exquiBite tortures of multitndeH the 
habitiuil object of tho thoughts and imaginationa of 
men, you will neceBsarily produce in most of them a 
gradual indifference to human suffering, and in some 
of them a disposition to regard it with positive delight. 
If you further assure men that these suffering's form 
am integral part of a revelation which they are hound 
to regard as a message of good tidings, you will 
induce them to stifle every feeling of pity, and almost 
to encourage tlieir insensibility as a virtue. If you 
end your teaching hy telling them that the Being ivho 
is the ideal of their lives, confines his affection to the 
members of a single Churcb, that He will torture for 
ever all who are not fcmnd within its pale, and that 
bis children will for ever contemplate those tortures 
in a state of unalloyed feUcity, you will prepare the 
way for every form of persecution that can be directed 
against those who are without. He who most tully 
realised these doctrines, would be the most unhappy 
or the most unfeeling of mankind. No possible 
prospect of individual bUss could reconcile a truly 
humane man who foUowed the impulse of his hu- 
manity, to the thought that those who were external 
to his faith were destined to eternal fire. No truly 
humane man could avoid wishing, that rather than 
this should be the case, he and all others should sleep 
tie sleep of annihilation. When the doctrine ■was in- 
tensely realised and impHeitly beheved, it must, there- 
fore, have had one or other of two effects. It must 
have produced an intensity of compassion that would 
involve extreme unhappiness and would stimulate to 
extreme heroism, or it must have produced an abso- 
lute callousness and a positive inclination to inflict 
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enfferingTipoii the heretic. It does not reqnire mnelt 
knowledge of hnman nature to perceive that the spirit 
of Torquemada must he more common than that of 
Xavier. 

That thia was ftctnally the case mnst be evident to 
anyone who is not wilfuUy blinil to the history of 
Christendom. I have mentioned that Writer who 
the second century dilated most emphatically on ( 
doctrine of eternal punishment by fire as a means of 
intimidation. In another of his works he showed 
very clearly the influence it exercised upon hif 
character. He had written a treatise diasnading tha 
Christiana of his day from frequenting the pohhc 
spectacles. He had collected on the subject many 
arguments, some of them very powerinl, and others 
extremely grotesque ; bnt he perceired that to make 
Lis exhortations forcible to the mfljority of his readers, 
he must point them to some counter-attraction. He 
' accordingly proceeded — and his style assumed a richer 
I glow and a more impetuous eloqneuce aa he rose to 
/ the congenial theme — to tall them that a spectacle 
I was reserved for them, so fascinating and bo attrac- 
tive that the most joyous festivals of earth faded 
into insignificance by the comparison. The spectacle 
was the agonies of their fellow-countrymen, aa they 
writhe amid the torments of hell. ' What,' he ei-' 
claimed, ' shall be the magnitude of that scene ? 
How shall I wonder ? How shall I laugh ? How 
i shall I rejoice ? How shall I triumph when I heholS 
: so many and such illustrious tings, who were said 
i to have mounted into heaven, groaning with Jupiter 
\ their god in the lowest darkness of liell ! Then shall 
ithe soldiers who had persecuted the name of Christ 
purn in more cruel fire than any they had kindled for 
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the samtB. . , . Then shall the tragedians pour forth 
in their own miafortime more piteous cries than those 
with which they had made the theatre to resound, 
while the comedian's powers shall be better seen &b 
he becomes more flesiblo bj the heat. Then ahall 
the driver of the circus stand forth to view all blnsh- 
ing in his flaming chariot, and the gladiators pierced, 
not by Bpeara, bnt by darts of Are. . , . Compared 
with such spectacles, with such subjects of triumph 
as these, what can pnetor or conanl, qnmator or pontiff, 
afford p and even now faith can bring them near, 
imaginsition can depict them as present.' ' 

I have quoted this very painful passage not so 

' ' Qiue tunc speciaculi lati- tunc lyatici eontempliindi noE 

tado? Unid udmicer? Quid in gjmnasiis eed in ignejaca- 

rideam ? ubi gaudsam ? nbi ex- lati ; mei qand ne luac quident 

oltom, Bpectane tot et tantoa illos Vi^lim yisos, ut qui "iftli*" 

reges, qui in <u£Iudl recepd ad eoe potius conspectum in- 

nuDtiBbaDtut cum ipso Jove et Batiablliun canferre qui in do- 

ipsis Huia lafitibus in imis f ene- minnm deBasviflnint. Hie est 

bris congemeecentes ! Item ille dicam fabii autquEeBtu&rise 

pneaid«B pereaculores dominici filius, sabbali dextrof toF, Sama- 

nonUDia Bievioribns quato ipai rites et d^mDninm babena. 

contraChriBtianoaliquBscenteal hio sst ille arundinfiBt ce' ' ' 

qnoB pneterea aapicntea illoa diverbenilns, sputamBnt 

ptulosopboB a>mm dii>cipuliB decuratus, felle et auel 

BOiH una conSsigratiDaibus eru- tatUB. Hie est qaem 

baaeontea, quibus nihil ad Deum discontea subripuatnnt 

partinere suadobiint, qnibus aurreiiBao diMtur, vel 

animaa aut nullaa aut non in lanus detraxit ne lactucs aua: 

Cdsa corpora cedituras af- frequBntlB conunKaalium lietle- 

abant! Etiam poetas nDa rentnr. Ut talia spBCt«s, ut 

ad KliadainaDthi nea ad Minoia talibna eiultae, quia tibi proitor, 

BBdadiuopinatiChriBtitribuniil aut consul, aut qnEtstar, ant 

palpitoDtea. Tunc magiij tra- sacocdoa de bu& liber^tate 

gi£di audiendk magia si^ilicot prEEstabit? Et tamen hacjam 

vocales in enn propria calami- qnodammodo hubemua par 

Tunc hiatnoncB cogno- fidem, apiritu imaginantn re~ 

di Bolutiaraa mutto per piwamtata.' (Tcrmilian, Le 

Km. Tunc apMtaudus aunga Bpectac. a\p. nx.) 
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position embittered by persecutii 
Difihes a shdkiug illuatratioii of tlte influence of ■ 
certain class of realisations on the affections. For in 
tracing wbat may be called the paycbological history 
of Europe, we are constantly met by a great contra- 
diction, wbicji can only be explained by snch con- 
siderations. By ti-B confession of all parties, the 
Cbristian religion vras designed to be a religion of 
philanthropy, and love was represented as the dis- 
tinctive test or characteristic of its true members. 
As a matter of fact, it has probably done more to 
quicken the affections of raankind, to promote pity, 
to create a pure and merciful idea], than any other 
influence that baa ever acted on the world. But 
while the marvellous influence of Christianity in tbia 
respect bas been acknowledged by all who have mas- 
tered the teachings of history, while the religions 
minds of every land and of every opinion have re- 
cognised in its Founder the bighest conceivable ideal 
and embodiment of compassion as of purity, it is a 
no less incontestable truth that for niany centuries 
the Cbristian priesthood pursued a policy, at least 
towards tbose who differed fi-om their opinions, im- 
plying a callousness and absence of the emotional 
part of humanity wiicb has seldom been paralleled, 
and perhaps never sTirpaaaed, Prom Julian, who ob- 
served that no wild beasts were so ferocious as angry 
theologians, to Montesquien, who discussed a« a. 
psychological phenomenon the inhumanity of monks, 
the fact has been constantly recognisod. The monks, 
the Imjniaitors, and in geaeral the meditsval clergy, 
type that is singularly welt defined; and is 
many respecte exceedingly noble, but which ia 
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•.oontinaally marked by a total absence of mere Tiatural 

ftli^rection. In zeal, iti courage, in persevefiLnce, in 

lf-sacri£ce, they towered far above the average of 

■jnankind ; but they were always as ready to inflict 

I to endure anfferiug. These were the men who 
l.ljhanted their Te Deums ovei' the massacre of the 
I'Albigenses or of St. Bartholomew, who fanned and 
P'Bianmlated the Cmsadea and the religious wars, who 
' exulted over the carriage, and strained every nerve 

o prolong the Btniggle, and, when the zeal of the 

varrior had begun to flag, mourned over the langnor 
P of faith, and contemplated the sufferings they had 

jansed with a satisfaction that was as pitiless as it 
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pence the insfcigatora and the agents of that horrible 
letailed persecution that stained almost every pro- 
e of Earope with the blood of Jews and heretics, 
md wbich exhibits an amount of cold, passionless, 
studied and deliberate barbarity unrivalled in the 
history of mankind.' 

Now, when a tendency of this kind is habitually 

-exhibited among men who are unquestionably ac- 

lated by the strongest aenao of duty, it may be 

med that it is connected with some principle 

' Wb flhall have ample evi- enviiun Beino ans que je via 
» af this in tlie next chap- brusler un Jacobin qui fennoit 
At present it ia sufficient la bouete aui PapiBtes: on lo 
io say that, the use of tlie elovi d^grada et ou le bmsla a petit 
' 'n bnpning hfraties waa in » ■> >- 

r distcictB babitnaL In 

thatcDTimiB book, tbo SeaSigs- 

Ttma (a record of the conreraa- 

iLaa of Joseph Scaligar, bj iin 

—jntiiiuita friend who lived in 

hoQBo), wa have a horrible 

a'iption of one of these cie- 

'i Guieune ; 'J'svois 
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asDua teUemenl qu'it 
amy consume avant qu'il 
t,' (Art. Heretiei. See, 
. SoFciars, and Conain'a 
. of the c 
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they have adopted, or with the moral atmoHphare 
they breathe. It must have an intellectual or It^tal 
antecedent, and it must have what may be t«Riied 
an emotional antecedent. By the first I nnderatasd 
certain principles or trains of reasoning which induce 
men to believe that it ia their duty to persecute. By 
the second, I understand a tendency 
feeling that harmoniaos with persecution, 
the natural reluctance on the sabject, and predisposea 
men to accept any reasoning of wbicli persecution ia 
tLe conclusion. The logical antecedents of perse- 
cution I shaO examine in the next chapter. The 
most important emotional antecedent is, I believe, to 
be found in the teaching concerning the ftiture world. 
It was the natural result of that teaching, that men 
whose lives present in many respects examples of 
the noblest virtue, wero nevertheless conspicuous for 
ages as prodigies of barbarity, and proved absolntely 
indifferent to the sufferings of all who dissented from, 
their doctrines. Nor was it only towards the heretio 
that this inhumanity was displayed ; it was reflected 
more or less in the whole penal system of the time, 
We have a striking example of this in the history of 
tori^ure. In ancient Greece, torture was never em- 
ployed except in cases of treason. In the best days 
of ancient Rome, notwithstanding the notorious in- 
humanity of the people, it was exclusively confined 
to the slaves. In medieval Christendom it was made 
nse of to an extent that was probably unexajnpled 
in any earlier period, and in cases that fell under the 
cognisance of the clergy it was applied to every clasa 
of the community,' And what strikes ns most in 
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considering the medifflviil tortnrea, 
their diaboHcal barbarity, which it is mdead uapoi- 
fflble to exaggerate, aa tlie extraordinary variety, and ' 
■what may be termed the artistic ukill, they displayed. 
They represent a condition of thonght in which men 
had pondered long and carefully on all the forma of 
Bnffering, had compared and combined the different 
kinds of tortnre, till they liad become the most con- 
BBmmnte masters of their art, had expended on the 
subject aU. the resources of the utmost ingenuity, and 
had pnrsned it with the ardour of a passion. The 
system was matured under the medioaval habit of 
thought, it was adopted by the Inquisitors, and it 
received its finiahing touches from their ingenuity.' 



jestatis humaDse torqutri pos- 
saat ; quiu lunge grnTius est 
diyinml] q^nam t^mponilfim 
liedece majeststeiii, ac proiude 
nobilee, milites. decurioDeB, 
doctons, tt oaaei qui quantA- 
libet prerogatirA prtefulgent 
tn crimineliEcceBisetin criroine 
Itesie m^estatia humance tor- 
qneri poasnst . . , quo fit 
quod inintirBS yipnti quinqoe 
annis propter Buapjcionem 
hEBTSsis et Iwsie majestatis tor- 
queri pusBimt, miaoceB etiam 
qiiatuordecim anniH tercari el 
habcn&Telfeml&ctedi.' (Suarez 
de Fax, Fraxit Ecclesiaeiica et 
eacularia [1619], p. 168.) 
' Tbs eitraoidinarj ingenn- 
_ of the mediffiTal tocturaB, 
and tbe extent to v/bish tliey 
irera elaborated hj this clergy, 
is well shoTQ in aa article on 
lortureby Jillegilla, in Lanroix, 
It Meyta Age ei la EmaUaaiKe 
(Paris, 1S48), torn. iii. The 
oripniil voiia on the subject 






(a lawyer of Bologna) Tractattis 
de l^taetionihut (I52S and 
1S37— both editioas in black 
letter). IVIarsiliua boasted titM, 
be vaa the inTcntor of the 
torture that coDsisted of de- 
priving the prisoner of all aleep 
— a tartnro wh ich was eepeclally 
used in the States of the Chnich: 
' la Statu EcdesiaBtlco U dno 
modi magis in uss sunt, ut et 
tormentum taxiUonun, et vi giliEe 
porsomni BUbtiactionem. quem 

Biliua.' (CAio'taria, Praxia In- 
terrogatidorwm Beonini [Eomie, 
I6IH], p. 198.) Besides these 
works, there are full accounts 
of the nstttre of the tortures 
iu Simancas' Be Cathalicia In- 
etitutionibui, Eymerions' JH- 
Inquisiioram, and 
r works to whieh 
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In every priaoii the crucifix and the rack stood sida 
by aide, and in almost every country the aboHtion of 
torture was at last effected by a raovoment which the 
Chnrch opposed, and by men whom she had cursed. 
In England, it ia true, tortnre had always been il- 
legal, though it had often been employed, especiaDy 
in ecclesiastical cases ; ' but almost every other conn- 
try illustrates the position I have stated. In Prance, 
probably the first illuatriona opponent of torture was 
Montaigne, the fii-st of the French sceptics ; the cause 
was soon afterwards taken up by Charron and by 
Bayle ; it was then adopted by Voltaire, Monteaquien, 
and the Encyclopcedists ; and it finally triumphed 
when the Church had been shattered by tlie Revo- 
lution." In Spain, torture began to fall into diaoae 
under Charles III., on one of the few occasions whoa 
the Government was in direct opposition to the 
Chnrch.' In Italy the great opponent of torture was 
' On ibe extent to vhi<^h it vas one of ths measnns of 
Ta9 employed bj the Catholica, refbim eoncode J to ttie rero- 
under Majy, in the iriala of lutionary pnrtj. All torture, 
Protestants, see Strutt's Man- however, waa not abolished till 
ncrs of the English Feople, thr Itevolntion wiia BotDaUj' 
vol iii. p. 16 ; aad on the ex- trininphaDt, and the aboliliaD 
tent to which it was employed was one of the first acts of 
\iy Frot>'stanta ia the trials of the democrate. (See Loise- 
Catholic priests, sec Hallam, leur, Sur la Feinea.) Besides 
Coml. IStt. (ed. 1627), vol. i. the eesajs of Moataigne, tor- i] 
p. 159 ; and the eridance col- ture was denounced in the Su- 
leoted in Milner's Letiert to a geass of Charron, in the Cm- 
PrehtHdary. Biehopa Grindal (rain(-fe«i?Si(rerof BajU, ai ' 
and Coie suggested the appli- in many parts of the imtin{ 
COtioQ of tortnre to the Cathnlic of VoltaiTB (see, e.g., ai 
priests. Fronde, Mvt^ vol. vii. Tortnre, in Phil. Diet.) and hi9 
no. 41B, 419. See, too, Bar- contemporaries. 

m On the SlalKles, pp. 811, ' Buckle's Hist., vol. i , 
10,141. 1411, note. Luis Vires, a mthec 

' The suppression of one de- famous Spanish philosopher, 
rlment of torture was effected in hie Annotations to St. Au- 
Fnuice as early as 1780, and gustine, had protested again«t 
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Beccaria, the friend of Helvetiua and of Holbach, 
and the avowed exponent of the principles of Rons- 
Bean.' Translated by MoreUet, commented on liy 
Voltaire and Diderot, and snpported by the whole 
weight of the French philosophers, the work of Bec- 
caria flew trinmphantly over Europe, and vastly ac- 
celerated the movement that prodnced it. Under the 
inflnence of that movement, the Empress of Raasia 
abolished torture in her dominions, and accompanied 
the abolition by an edict of toleration. Under the 
same inflnence, Frederick of Prussia, whose adherence 
to the philosophical principles was not-orions, took 
the same step, and his example was speedily followed 
by Duke Leopold of Tuscany. Sot is there, upon 

'■ reflection, anything surprising in this. The niovB- 
ment that destroyed torture was much leas an intel- 
lectual than an emotional movement. It represented 
mnch less a discovery of the reason than an increased 
intensity of sympathy. If we asked what positive 

. Arguments can be adduced on the subject, it would 
be difficult to cite any that was not perfectly familiar 



torturo fta earlj as the fkst balf 
of the Bliteendl century. His 
fqiinionB on this subject were 
TshemeDtly denoouced by a, 
bUhop aam«d Simancne, la a, 
VKTf remurkablo bnok called 
St Calholim's ImtUiUitmilmi 
tut pracavendai tt exUrprm- 
dot Hansel (1560), to which I 
shall haVB acc&Bion hereafter to 

' luqaisitorea Apoetulici CEepia- 
(.■ime reos turquere Boleut ;' he 

"■ ' la the jjmctice with groat 
', on the authority of 
giani ; Bud he gives a 



TBrj vivid descriptioD of dif- 
fersDt modes of torture the Id- 
i^uisiturs employed la their 
dealings willihereticB (pp. 2S7~ 
3/19). See »Uo, on this horrible 
Habject, LluroDte, Hitl. of In- 
gaiailioa. Simoncas notices 
that, Jn other coantrieB, eri- 
miaals vereiahis day tortured 
in public, but ia Spain in Becret 
{p. 305). 

■ On the inflnence of Boe- 
caria, see Loiselenr, pp. 336- 
338. Morellst's tmiiBlaCion 
passed through seven editions 
iQ six months. 
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to oQ classes at every period of tbe middle age 
That lirave criminak sometimes escaped, and that 
timid persona sometimes falsely declared themselves 
guilty; that the guiltless frequently nnderwent a 
horrible pnnishment, aad that the moral inSaence of 
legal decisions wUB seTioualy weakened ; ' — these argu- 
ments, and such as these, were as much truisms in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries as they are at pre- 
sent. Nor was it by snch means that the change was 
efiected. Torture was abohshed because in tbe pro- 
gress of civilisation the sympathies of men became 
more expansive, their perceptions of the sufferings of 
others more acute, their judgments more in,dulgent, 
their actions more gentle. To subject even a guilty 
man to the horrors of the ract, seemed atrocious and 
barbarous, and therefore the rack was destroyed. 
It was part of the great movement which abolished 
barbarous amuaements, mitigated tbe asperities and 
refined the manners of all classes. Now it is qnite 
certain that those who seriously regarded eternal suf- 
fering as the just punishment of tbe fretfulnesa of a 
child, could not possibly look upon torture with the 
same degree and kind of repulsion as their less ortho- 
dox neighbours. It is also certain, that a period in 
which religion, by dweUing incessantly on tbe legends 
of the martyra, or on the agonies of the lost, made 

' There is, perhaps, one ei- doBply the evil of torture, and 

ceptioD to this. Beccaria stated t''!! case againet it Tith 

grounded much of his reasoning his uenal force and tscaanesa : 

oo the doctrine of tbe sociid 'CumquKriturutruin gitnocens 

compact. I cannot, however, cruciator at Innocene luit pro 

think that this argument had incerto Heelera certisBimag 

much inflnencB in producing pienas.' (i)» Oiii. itei, lib. lii. 

the change. cap. 6) ; but he concluded IbU 

' II is worthy of notice that it waa neceasapy. 
St. AnguBtiue perceived Teiy 
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the combination of new and torrible forma of suffer- 
ing the habitual employment of the imagination, was 
of all others that in which the ayatem of tortnre was 
likely to be moat atrocions. It may be added, that 
the very frame of mind that made men assail the 
practice of torture, made tbem also assail the medise- 
val doctrine of future punisbment. The two things 
grew oat of the same condition of society. They 
flonrisbed together, and they dechned together. 

Tbe tmtb is, that in every ago the penal code will 
in a great de^e vary with tbe popular estimate of 
guilt. Philoaophera have written much on tbe purely 
preventive character of legal puniabments ; but it 
requires but bttle knowledge of bistory, or even of 
human nature, to show that a code constructed 
altogether on such a principle is impossible. It ia 
indeed true, that all acta morality condemns do not 
fall within the province of tbe legislator, and that this 
&ct is more fully appreciated as civilisation advances.' 
It is true, too, that, in an early stage, the severity of 
punishments results in a great measure from the pre- 
vailing indifference to tbe infliction of suffering. It 
is even true that the especial prominence or danger 
of some crime will cause men to visit it for a fame 
vrith penalties that seem to bear no proportion to its 
mora! enormity. Tot it is, I think, impossible to 
examine penal systems without perceiving that they 
can only be efficient during a long period of tune, 
when they accord substantially with tbe popular 

' Tha tendancy of all penal is well known. As a modern 

^Blema codBtrneted nnder tlia instance of this, Sweden is 

influence of tlie clergy to make perhaps the moat remarkable, 

the leg^ code coeitenijive with See the striking book of Mr. 

the moral code, and to make Luing, upon its presant coa- 

poniehmcnts as much as pus- dJlJon. 
eible of the nature of expiation. 
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estimatB of the enormity of guilt. Every ajatem, by 
admitting; ext«Diiating circumsta.uces and gradoated 
p-aniahiiiBiita, implies this, and every judgment that 
ia passed by the public is virtually an appeal to an 
ideal standard. When a panishment ia prononnced 
eKcessive, it is meant that it is greater than waa 
deserved. When it is pronounced inadequate, it ia 
meant that it is lean than was deserved. Even re- 
garding the law simply aa a preventive measnre, it 
ia necessary that it should tlma reflect the prevaOing 
estimate of gnilt, for otherwise it would come into 
collision with that public opinion which ia essential 
to ita operation. Thus, towards the close of the 
last century, both murder and horse- stealing were 
puniahed by death. In the fli-at case, juries readily 
brought in verdicts, the public sanctioned those ver- 
dicts, and the law was efficacious. In the second 
case the criminals were almost usually acquitted ; and 
when they were executed, pnblic opinion was shocked 
and Bcandalised. The reason of this was, tiiat men 
looked upon death as a punishment not inoonunen- 
Burate with the guilt of murder, but exceedingly dis- 
proportionate to that of theft. In the advance of 
civihsation, there is a constant tendency to mitigate 
the severity of penal codes, for men !eam to reahse 
more intensely the eaficring they are inflicting ; and 
they at the same time become more sensible of the 
palliations of guilt. When, however, such a doctrine 
concerning the just reward of crime as 1 have noticed 
is believed and realised, it must inevitably h&ve the 
etfect of retaj^ng the progress. 

Such, then, wei-e the natural effects of the popnlar 
teaching on the subject of future punishment which 
was universal during the middle ages, and during the 
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Bxteenth and the greater part of the seventeenth. 
CentnrieH. How completely that teaching has passed 
sway mast be evident to anyone who will take the 
paina of comparing old theological literature with 
modem teaching. The hideons pictnres of material 
fire and of endlesa torture which were once so 
carefully elaborated and so constantly enforced, have 
been replaced hy a few vague sentences on the subject 
of ' perdition,' or by the general assertion of a future 
adjustment of the inequalities of hfe ; and a doctrine 
■which grows out of the moral faculty, and ia an 
element in every truly moral religion, has been tlina 
alently substituted for a doctrine which was the 
greatest of all moral difficulties. The eternity of 
pnnishment is, indeed, still strennously defended by 
many ; but the nature of that pnniahment, which had 
one of the most prominent points in every pre- 

} diacnssion on the subject, haa now completely 
disappeared from controversy. The ablest theologians 
once regarded their doctrina as one that might be 

ided, but could not possihly be ao stated as not 
at first sight to shock the feelings. Leibnitz argued 
that offences against an Infinite Being acqnired an 
infinite guilt, and therefore deserved an infinite 
punishment. Butler argued that the analogy of 
nature gave much reason to suspect that the punish- 
ment of crimes may be out of all proportion with our 
conceptions of their guilt. Both, hy their very de- 

is, implied that the doctrine was a grievous diffi- 
tralty. As, however, it is commonly stated at present, 
tiie doctrine is so far from being a difficulty, that any 
system that was without it would be manifestly im- 
perfect, and it haa accordingly long since taken its 
^place as one of the moral evidences of Christianity, 
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This gradual and Rilent transformation of the 
popular conceptions ia doabtlesa chiefly due to ihe 
habit of educing moral and intallectnal truths from 
OUT own sense of right, rather than fram traditional 
teaching, which has accompanied the decline of dog- 
matic theology, and which first became conspicuous 
in the aeventeenth centniy. Descartea, who waa the 
chief reviver of moral philoaophy, may be regarded 
as its leading originator ; for the method which he 
applied to metaphysical enquiries was soon applied 
(consciously or nnconsciously) to moral aubjecfB, 
Men, when seeking for just ideas of right and wrong, 
began to interrogate their moral sense nauch more 
than the books of theologians, and they soon pro- 
ceeded to make that sense or faculty a supreme 
arbiter, and to mould all theology into conformity 
with its dictates. At the aame time the great in- 
crease of secular influences, and the rapid snoceaaion 
of innovationa, made theologians yield with com- 
parative facility to the pressure of their age. 

But besides this general rationalistic moTement, 
there waa another tendency which eiercised, I think, 
a i-eal though minor influence on the movement, and 
which ia also associated with the name of Deecartes. 
I mean the devolopement of a purely spiritual con- 
ception of the Houl. The difierent effects which a 
Bpiritual or a material philosophy has exercised on 
all departments of speculation, form one of the most 
interesting pages in history. The ancients — at least 
the most spiritual aehoola — seem to have generally 
regarded the essence of the soul as an extremely 
subtle fluid, or substance quite distinct from the 
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this eieeasivo sabtlety of eBsenco oonetituted im- 
materiality. For the aonl was anpposed to be of a 
natare totally different from Burronnding objects, 
simple, incapable of disintegrotioc, and emancipated 
from the conditions of matter. Some of the Plato- 
nists verged very cloaely upon, and perhaps attained, 
the m.odem idea of a Boal, whoso essence is purely 
intelleetnal, bat the general opinion was, I think, that 
which I have described. The distinct and, aa it was 
called, immaterial nature of the sonl was insisted on 
by the ancients with great emphasis as the ciuef 
proof of its immortality. If mind be but a fiinction 
of matter, if thought be but ' a material product of 
the brain,' it seema natural that the dissolution of the 
body shoojd be the annihilation of the individual. 
There is, indeed, an instinct in man pointing to a 
future sphere, where the injustices of life shall he 
rectified, and where the chain of love that death has 
severed shall be linted anew, which is so closely con- 
nected with our moral nature that it would perhaps 
survive the rudest ahocka of a material philosophy ; 
but to minds in which the logical element is most 
prom.iDent, the pyachological argument wilt always 
appear the most satisfactory. That there exists in 
man an indiviBible being connected with, but essen- 
tially distinct from, the body, was the position which 
Socrates dwelt upon as one of the chief foundations 
of Lia hopes in the last houra of his life, and Cicero 
in the shadow of age ; and the whole moral syatem 
of the school of Plato waa baaed upon the diatincrion , 
Han, in their noble imagery, is the horizon line where 
the worid of spirit and tlie world of matter toach. It 
is in his power to rise by the wings of the soul to com,- 
mnnion with the gods, or to sink by the gravitation 
TOL. I. z 
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of tlie body to tlie leyel of tlie bmte. It is tho destii^ 
of the Boul to pass from etate to state ; all its know- 
ledge is but remembrftnce, and ita futnre condition 
must be determined by ita present tendency. The 
Boul of that man who aspires only to virtue, and who 
deapiaes the luxnry and the pasaiona of earth, wiH 
be emancipated at last from the thraldom of matter, 
and invisible and nnshackled ■will drint in perfect 
bliss in the foil finition of wisdom. Tlio sonl of that 
man who seeks hie chief gratification in the body, 
will after death be imprisoned in a new body, will ba 
punished by physical suffering, or, visible to the hnman 
eye, will appear upon earth in the form of a ghost 
to scare the survivors amid their pleasures.' 

Such were the opinions that were held by the 
school of Plato, the most spiritual of all the philo- 
BopherB of antiquity. When Christianity appearedia 
the world, its first tendency was very fovourable to 
theae conceptions, for it ia the effect of every great 
moral enthuaiaam to raise men above the appetites of 
the body, to present to the mind a supersensual ideal^. 
and to accentnat-e atrongly the anta^oniam by whicb 
human nature is convulaed. We accordingly find- 
that in its earlier and better days the Church as( ' 
lated especially with the philosophy of Plato, whilsi 
in the middle ages Aristotle was supreme ; and w© 
also find that the revival of Platonism accompanied' 
the spiritualising movement that preceded the Befoiv 
mation. Yet there were two doctrines that produced 
an oppoaite tendency. The pagana aaaez^«d the 
materiality of the soul, because they believed i 

' This theory is deyploped dead, and oonaeqiientlj s at 
in the Phsdnn, Tba Graelta predispoBition to ace ghost 
hod on extreme fear of the 
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the body mnat periah. for ever ; and some of the 
Christians, in denying tliia latter position, were in- 
clined to reject the diatinetion that was baaed upon 
it. But aboTe all, the firm belief in punisliment by 
fire, and the great prominence the doctrine si 
tained, became the fonndatioa of the material view. 
The Fathers were early divided upon the subject,' 
One section, comprising the ablest and the beat, 
maintained that there existed in man an immaterial 
Bonl, bnt that that soul was invariably associated ivith 
a thin, flexible, but sensitive body, visible to the eye. 
Origen added that the Deity alone could exist as a 
pare spirit unalhed with matter.* The other school, 
of which Tertnllian may be regarded as the chief, 
utterly denied the existence in man of any incorporeal 

' 'KotonBofthem(the early sulitle body. Bnt tte olliers, 
FatherB) entertainod tho earns who koep far aloof from Plato, 
opinion as the majorily of and consider his philcsophy to 
Ciuistiaas do at the prerjent be prejudicial loChriBtisn prin- 
dsy, ihat the soul is perfeotlj ciples, repadiate Ihis doctrine 
aimple, and entirely destitute of his as well, und maintain 
of all hody, figure, foFm, and that the soul altogether ie no- 
oltenaion. Oa the contraij, thing more than a moat subtle 
they all acknowledge it lo con- body. , , . They rery fre- 
tain something corporeal, nl- qnently aeaail the Plafoniats 
though of a, different kind and with bitter inTBCtives, for in- 
Dature from the liodics of this culoiting that the soul is of a, 
mortal sphere. But yet thoy nature most simple, and devoid 
are divided into two opiniona. of all conpretioE.' — Bote by 
For some contend that there Moeheim to Cuilvonh'a InieU. 
are two tilings in the aool — %sf«n(Hnrriaon'a ed,), col. iii. 
apiiit, and a roiy thin and p. 325. Mr. Hallam says ; ' The 
subtle bodyin which this spirit Fathers, with the exception, 
is clothed. . . . Those who perhaps the single one, of Au- 
foUav Plato itnd the Pla- gnstine, had taught the corpo- 
tonista (i.e. Clement, Origen, reity of the thiniing subBtanoe." 
and their disciples), adopt the [Hut. of LH.) 
Platonic doctrine respecting ' Cudworlh, vol. iii. p. 318. 
the loul also, and pronounce The sameFather based his doc- 
it lo bs most simple in itself, trine of the soul in agreat mea- 
bnt yet always invested with a aureou8ppatitiona.(,Ibid.p.330.) 
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element, mointaiiied that tbe soul naa simply a 
second, body, and based ttis doctrine chiefly on. tlie 
conception of thtare punishment.' Apparitions were 
at that time regarded as frequent. Tertullian mentions 
a woman who had seen a botJ, which she described 
aa ' a transparent and lucid figure in the perfect 
form of a man.' ' St. Antony saw the aonl of Ammoa 
carried up to heaven. The soul of a Lihyao. hermit 
named Marc was borne to heaven in a napkin. Angela 
also were not nnfrequently seen, imil were univer- 
eally believed to have cohabited with the danghten 
of the antediltivianB. 

Under the influence of mediieyal habits of thought 
every spiritual conception was materialised, 
what at an earher and a later period was deemed 
the language of metaphor, was generally regarded 
as tlia langaage of fact. The reaUBatiooB of tJw 
people were all derived from painting, scniptnre, at 
ceremonies that appealed to the senses, and all sob- 
jecta were therefore reduced to palpable images." 
The angel in the Last Jud^ent waa constantly i^ 
presented weighing' the sonla in a literal balance,, 
while devils dining to the scales endeavoured t». 
disturb the equilibrium. Sometimes the aonl 
portrayed as a sexless child, rising out of the monllL 
of the corpse.* But above all, the doctrine of purgft^ 

' ' Corporalitaa aniniEe in written after Tertulliio bNl 

ipso evatigelio relocebit, Dulet become a MontaniBt, but then 

apud inferos &Qimai cujusdajn, is do reason tn believe th 

4>t punitur !n fiatnni& et jTa- Ifajs bod anythiog to Bay to ll 

riatur in lingul et da digita psvchology. 
animie felicioris ixaplorat eoIb- ' See on this sobject Msun 

tiiim roris.' — Toctallian, St JAgcndes pUftnee, pp. 13S-ia] 
Animn, cap. vii. • Maary, Lig^^es ptnuM 

'Ibid. cap. ii. I should ]<. 124. There is an example ^ 

mention that this book vas tliie in the Triumph of Deall* 
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toiy airest^'d and encliatned the imagination. Every 
clmrch was crowded with, pictures representing the 
Bonis of those who had just died aa Uteral bodies 
writhing with horrible contortions in a literal fire. 
The two doctrines were strictly congruous, and each 
supported the other. Men who beheved in a ' phy- 
sical soul,' readily believed in a physical punishment. 
Men who materialised their view of the puiiishment, 
materialised their view of the sufferers. 

We find, however, some time before the Refor- 
mation, evident signs of a desire on the part of a few 
writers to rise to a purer conception of the soul. The 
pantheistic writings that fiowed from the school of 
Averroes, reviving the old Stoical notion of a soul of 
nature, directed attention to the great problem of the 
connection between the worlds of matter and of miiid. 
The conception of an all-pervading spirit, which 
' sleeps in the stone, dreams in the animal, and 
wakes in the man ; ' ' the belief that the liidden vital 
principle which produces the varied forms of orga- 
nisation, is but the thrill of the Divine essence that 
is present in them all — this belief, which had occupied 
BO noble a place among the speculations of antiquity, 
reappeared ; and was, perhaps, strengthened by the 
rapid progress of mysticism, which may be regarded 
as the Christian form of pantheism. Coalescing at 
firat with some lingering traditions of Gnosticisni, 
mysticiam appeared in the thirieenth century in the 
sect of the B^gards, and especially, in the teaching of 
David de Dianant, Ortlieb, and Amaury de Bene ; 
and in the following century, under the guidance of 
by Orgagua, at PiBa, In the in the mighty hand of God. 
Greek churches tUoGOuk of the (Uidrtm, Icinograpkie, p. 216.1 
bleat were Bometimes repre- ' Schelliiig. 
■enled an litlJe children i^Usped 
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Eckart, Tanler, Snsn, and Rnyabroek, it acquired 
Germany an. extraoi'dinary popularity, to ■which the 
atrorg religioua fooling elicited by the black death, 
and the reaction that had begun against tbe esces- 
sive aridity of acholaaticism, both contributed.' The 
writingB ascribed to DionysiuB the Areopagite, which 
have always been the Bible of myaticism, and which 
had been in part translated by Scotns Erigena, and 
also some of the works of Scotua himself rose to 
Bttdden favour, and a new tone was given to alniMt 
all classes of theological reasoners. Ab the philo- 
Hophical aspect of this tone of thought, an order of 
investigation was produced, which was shown in 
cnrions enquiries about how life is first generated in 
matter. The theory of Bpontaneous generationi 
which Lucretius had made the basis of a great portion 
of his system, aad on which the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century laid so great stress, was strongly 
asserted,^ and all the mysteries of generation treated 
with a confidence that elicits a smile,^ not nnmiied 

' Sae Behtnidt, Elvdei sur bont procreationem, at muTMi 

le Mysliciime aiUmend du nam eorum alii ex soRlibnl 

XTV tiicle, in the Mimoires eine concubitu, alii tx coai^a- 

dsi Sciences moraieseCpBlitiyaea hlta provaniunt.' {De Aninm, 

de rinelUul de France, tarn, a, lib. i.) Tan Helmoat, u ie vail 

' The following passage frum known, gaTS a receipt tor pra- 

Vivea ia intoreBting both aa during mica. St. AngUBtlB^ 

giWng - ' "-- -'—'■'-- ' ---■ ■- 
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t of lie very curious 
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Imbant apoal 
culieeB, formiOE, Bpes; quie 
n ullumhabent. Aha 
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melancholy when we think how completely 
tiieae groat quostioas of the nature and origin of life, 
which may be almost aaid to form the basis of all 
real knowledge, have eluded our investigations, and 
how absolutely t!io fair promise of the last century has 
in this respect been anfalfiiled. From enquiries 
[;about the genesis of the soul, it was natural to pro- 
xamine its nature. Such enquiries Mei'fi 
accordingly earnestly pnrsned, with the assistance 
of the pagan writers ; and the conclusions arrived 
at on this point by different schools exercised, aa ia 

§ always the case, a very wide influence upon their 
flieologieal conceptiona. I cannot doubt, that when 
|tt last Descartes maintained that thought is the 
eeaence of the son], and that the thinking suhstanco 
is therefore so wholly and generically different from 
the body, that none of the forms or properties of 
matter can afford the fiuntest image of its nature, he 
M, contributod much to that frame of mind which made 
HHnen naturally turn with contempt fi-om ghosts, 
H-^risible demons, and puxgatorial fires.' It is true 

" MInrftuCB, with the great goes- etood. Thought, he conteniieJ, 
tion of the cauae of the ilif- is the essence of the soul, and 
ference of aex : ' Mares nos- aU that ia not thought (mi life 
emitnr m&gig in deitr4 parte and Beneibilitj) is of the bol;. 
Eistricis, et a semine quod In deajing that brutes had 
Diagis a deitro testiculo oritur, souls, he denied them the power 
FcHUioUfe in sinistc& matiicis of thought, but Uft them all 
parte nascuntur.' (Melanch- beaidps. This distinction in 
thon, De Animn, p. *20.) This its full rigidity would now he 
theory originuted, I believa, maintaiaed by very few; and 
with Arletolie, and was after' Stahl gave psychology an im- 
wardfl repeated by numcroua pulse in quite another directioa 
writers. by his doctrine (ithich was that 
■ Tho sharp line Descartes of Aristotle), that the boqI in- 
tried to draw between the eludes the vital piineiple — all 
body and the Bonl eiplaina his that separates liying from dead 
doctrine of animals, which has bodies. He thus founded tho 
oftea been grossly misunder- psychology of ani-^, and in 
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that the Cartesian doctrine was Boon in a meaHure 
Dclipsed, bat it at least destroyed for ever the old 
notion of an inner body.' 

From the time of Descartes, the doctrine of a 
material fire may indeed be said to have steadily 
declined.^ The sceptics of the Beventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries treated it with great contempt, 
and in England, at least, the last great controversj 
on the subject in the Chnrch, seems to have taken 
place during tte first half of the eighteenth century, 
Swinden, Whist on, Horberry, Dodwell, and in 
America Jonathan Edwards, discnssed it from dif- 
ferent points of view,^ and attested the rapid progress 

B great. jBeasan foEed psycbo- sont d^UB par one fausse idte 

lofij and medicine. Thpra qns Men lenr a imprimiB, d'nu 

is n F\eai statomcnt on this feu qui leg coneume, mais 

puiot in Maine da Biran, Sou-. plntAt qu'ils Bont TiriCablenieiil 

wiMx Bappm-tii p^sigvet tt toann«tit^pHrlefea;piue6qiie 

jjiora^. 'ITiara \a at present "comme reBjait d'un homni( 

a wimirkable rerival of the vivant, liien qu'il ne »a\l pu 

doctrine of Stahl in France, io corporcl, est neanmains diteni 

the writings of TiBBot,Boullier, dans le corps, aiuei Dien par 

CharlsB, and Lemoine, Ba tonte-puisaance pent aisfr 

' A doctrino, however, some- moot fairs i^a'il amiffre lu 

thing like that of the old ntteintES du teu corporel apriu 

Fathers, but applied to the k mort."' (Hiporue* aat 

budiea of the lilcst, has bees six Objteliont.) 

liitely adrocated in two verj ' This was, as far bb I tnuw, 

ingenioBB American houkB — the latit of the great conOO- 

WiKhBock'sE^ii/ii'iiofGeo/ogj/, voraies concerning the locali^ 

and Ltctura on the Seasons, of hell — a question which tad 

Ths author has availed hioiBelf once excited great attcatioa. 

of Beichenbach'B theartea of Thi' commoa opinion which S^ 

' odic light,' &c. Thoroae had aanctioned was 

> Doacartea himself gives that i^ was in the centre of ths 

us the opintoa of his contem- earth. Whitton, however, who 

porariea on the snlgeot : ' Bien denied the et^^mity of poniali- 

quD la conunnne opinion des meat, contended tJiat it wu 

thfologiena Boit quelea damn^B the tail of a dnnet ; vbile 

sent tonrmeDt^B par le fen dee Swinden (whoee boot seeniB to 

enfera, n^muins leur eenti- have made a cousiderable aensA- 
, and vas tranelatcd inln 
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of the BcepHcism. Towarda the close of the century 
the doctrine had piisaed away ; for though there was 
no formal recantation or change of dogmaa, it was 
virtually eKoluded trom the popular teaching, thongh 
it even now lingers among tlie least educated Dis- 
I Renters, and in the Boman Cathohc manuals for the 

r I have dwelt at length npon thia very revolting 
Hoctrine, because it csercised, I believe, an extremely 
^Buportant influence on the modes of thought and 
^npea of character of the past, I have endeavoured 
~io show how its necessary effect was to chill and 
deaden the aympathies, to predispose men to inflict 
suffering, and serioualy to retard the march of civih- 
Bation. It has now virtually passed away, and with 
it the type of character that it did BO much to form. 
Instead of the old stem Inquisitor, ao unflinching in 
Ma asceticism, ho heroic in his entetprisea, so remorse- 
less in bis pereecntion — instead of the men who mul- 
tiplied and elaborated the moat hideous tortures, who 
wrote long cold treatises on their application, who 
stimulated and emhittoved the most ferocious wars, 
and who watered eveiy land with the blood of the 
innocent — instead of this ecclesiastical type of cha- 
racter, wo meet with an almost feminine sensibility, 
and an almost morbid indisposition to inflict punish- 
ment. The preeminent characteristic of modem 
Christianity is the boundless philanthropy it displays. 
Philanthropy is to our age what asceticism was to 
the middle ages, and what polemical discussion was 

French) BtMnnonaly conlcndcd Dot only held this, bnt ex- 

fliat it was the Bun. According plained the spots ia llie sua 

to Plfweej {Diet, in/emal, art. by the multitude of tbs eooli. 
Sufer), some euly theoIogi&DB 




to the sixteen til and soventeentli centnries. The emo- 
tional part of humanity, the hmnanity of impulse, was 
nev^er ho developed, and its developement, in Protests 
autism at least, where the movement has been most 
Btriking-ly evinced, has always been gnided and repre- 
sented by the clei^. Indeed, this flict ia recognised 
quite as much by their opponents as by their admirera. 
A certain weak and effeminate BentiroentaUty, both, 
intellectua! and moral, is the quaUty which every 
satiriat of the clergy dwells upon as the moat pro- 
minent feature of their character. Whether this 
quality, when duly analysed, is as despicable as is 
sometimes supposed, may be questioned ; at all events, 
no one would think of ascribing it to the eoclMi- 
aatica of the school of Torqnemada, of Calvin, or of 

The changes that talce place from age to age in the 
types of character in different professions, thonglrtbey 
are often very evident, and though they form one of 
the most suggestive branches of history, are of course 
not susceptible of direct logical proof. A writer can 
only lay the general impressions he has derived from 
the study of the two periods before the judgments of 
those whose studies have resembled his own. It ia 
more, therefore, as an illustration than as a proof, 
that I may notice, in conclusion, the striking contrast 
which the history of punishments exhibits iathe two 
periods of theological developement. We have seen 
that the popular estimate of the adequacy of the 
penalties that are afBiod to different crimes must in 
a great measure vary with the popular realisations of 
guilt. We have seen, too, that the abolition Of torture 
was a movement almost entirely due to the opponents 
of the Church, and that it was efi'ected much less by 
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any process of reasoning tlian by tte influence of 
certain modes of feeling which civilisation produced. 
Soon, however, we find that the impulse which waa 
communicated by Voltaire, Beccaria, and the Eeyo- 
liition, passed oa to the orthodox, and it waa only 
then it acquired its full intensity. The doctrine of a 
literal fire having almost ceased to be a realised con- 
ception, a growing' sense of the undue severity of 
punishmenta was eveiywhere manifested ; and in most 
countries, bat m.ore especially in England, there waa 

shown. The first step was taken by Howard. Wowhere 
perhaps in the anaals of philantliropy do we meet a, 
picture of more unaulhed and fruitful beneficence than 
ia presented by the Hfe of that great Dissenter, who, 
haying travelled over more than 4^,0(1(1 miles in works 
of mercy, at last died on a foreign soU a martyr to hig 
cause. Not only in England, but over the whole of 
Europe, his exertions directed public opinion to the 
condition of prisons, aJid effected a revolution the re- 
Bulta of which can never be estimated. Soon afber 
foEowed the mitigation of the penal code. In England 
the severity of that code had long been unexampled ; 
and as crimes of violence were especially numerous, 
the number of executions was probably quite un- 
paralleled in Europe. Indeed, Fortescue, who waa 
chief justice under Henry VI., notices the fact with 
carious complacency, as a plain proof of the superiority 
of hia countrymen. 'More men,' he tells us, 'are 
hanged in Englondo iu one year than in Praunce in 
Bevon, because tie English have better hartea. The 
Scotchmenue, bkewise, never dare rob, but only 
commit larcenies.'' In the reign of Henty Vlll., 
■ BarriDgton, On Ihe SlaluUt (Loadon, 1763), p. 481. 
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when an attempt was made to convert the p«al«r 
part of England into pasture ]and,' and when the 
suppression of the mocaateriea had destroyed the 
main Honrca of charity, and had cast maltifcndea help- 
lessly upon the world, Holingshed estimates the eie- 
cutionB at the amazing nnmber of 72,000, or 2,000 a 
year.^ The poor-law of Elizabeth to a certain extent 
mitigated the evU, yet at the end of her reign the 
annual eiecntions were stiU about 400.' In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, though 
the population had greatly increased, thoy had fallen 
to less than one hnndred.' A little before this time 
Bishop Berkeley, following in the steps that had been 
traced by Moi-e in hia ' Utopia,' and by Cromwell in 
one of bis speeches, raised his voice in favour of sub- 
stituting other punishments for death.** But all 
through tho reign of George III. tho code was aggra- 
vated, and its severity was carried to snch a point, 
that when Romilly began hia career, the number of 
capital offences was no less than 230.^ It was only 
at the close of the last and in the beginning of the 
present century, that this state of things was changed. 
The reform in England, as over the rest of Europe, 
may be ultimately traced to that Voltaiiiau school of 

I Sir Thomas More, in hU waa in 1766. 
Utopia (book i.), gives a fcight- 
fiil desuriptioii of ibe miaery 
and the (irinies resulting from 
the ejt;l^tm(lnt8 neceseilsted by 
thin change. He speaks of 
twcDtymea hung OQ one gibbet. 

^ Barrington, pp. 461-462. 
It is probable that this BBtlmale 
i« greatly oxaggeratsl. 

■ Ibid, 

* Barringtoii SHys this was 
tJie cane wheu be vrote, which 
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crtmiunls; and whether fierri ' 
tude, chains, and hard labour 
for a tenn of yeara, would not 
be a mora discouniging as wdl 
as a mure adequate punishment 
foF falons than even death it^ 
seili: (Qve'ial, Ho. 5i.} 

• See Somilly's L(/V for many 
■ ■' * the subject. 
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whioli Beccaria was the representative, for tlio impulse 
ated by the treatise ' On Crimes and Ponishmenta ' 
waa universal, and it was the first great effort to 
iufuae a spirit of philanthropy intfl tbe penal code, 
maJdng it a main object of legislation to inflict the 
BBiallest possible amount of snffering. Beccaria is 
especially identified with that great canae of the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, which is slowly but 
steadily advancing towards its inevitable triumph. 
In England, the philosophical element of the move- 
ment waa nobly represented by Benfcham, who in 
genins waa certainly superior to Beccaria, and whose 
influence, though perhaps not so great, waa also 
European. But while conceding the fullest merit to 
these great thuikers, there can be little doubt tliat 
the entiraaiasm and the support that enabled Romilly, 
Mackintosh, Wilberforce, and Brougham, to carry 
their long series of reforms through Parliament, was 
in a very great degree owing to the nntiring exertions 
of the Evangelicals, who with a benevolence that no 
disappointment could damp, and with an indulgence 
towards crime that sometimes amounted even to a 
fault, cast their whole weight into the cause of phil- 
anthi-opy. Tbe contrast between the position of 
these religionists in the destructdou of the worst 
features of the ancient codes, and the precisely opposite 
position of the mediteva] clergy, is very remarkable. 
Sectarians will only see in it the difference between 
rival churches, but the candid historian will, I tliiuk, 
be ahle to detect the changed typea of character that 
civilisation has produced ; while in the difference that 
. does undoubtedly in this respect exist between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, he will find one of the 
results of the very different degrees of intensity with 
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wHcL ttoae religions direct the mind to the d 
and indttTftting conceptions I have reviewed. 

It has been said that the tendency of religious 
thought in the present day ' is all in one direction — 
towards the identification of the Bible and conflcience,' 
It IB B, movement that may be deplored, but can 
scarcely be overlooked or denied. Generation after 
generation the power of the moral faculty becomes 
move absolute, the dootrinea that oppose it wane and 
vanish, and the variona elements of theology are 
absorbed and recast by its influence. The indifference 
of most men to dogmatic theology is now so marked, 
and the fear of tampering with formularies that are no 
longer based on genera] conviction is with some men 
so intense, that general revisions of creeds have be- 
come extremely rare ; but the change of behef is not 
the leas profound. The old words are indeed retained, 
but they no longer present the old images to the 
mind, or exercise the old influence upon the Kfe. The 
modes of thought and the types of character which 
those modes produce are essentially and universally 
transformed. The whole intellectual atmosphere, the 
whole tenor of life, the prevaihng enthusiasms, the 
conceptions of the imagination, are all changed. The 
intellect of man moves onward under the influence of 
regular laws in a given direction, and the opinions 
that in any age are realised and operative, are those 
which harmonise with its intellectual condition. I 
have endeavoured in the present chapter to exhibit 
the nature of some of these laws, the direction in 
which some of these snccessive modifications aie 
tending. If the prospect of constant change such an 
enqniry exhibits should appear to some minds to re- 
move all the landmarks of the past, there is one con- 
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sideratiou tliat may serve in a measure to reassure 
them. That Christianity was designed to produce 
benevolence, affection, and sympathy, being a fact of 
universal admission, is indefinitely more certain than 
that any particnlar dogma is essential to it ; and in 
the increase of these moral qualities we have there- 
fore the strongest evidence of the triumph of the 
conceptions of its FoTinder. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON PERSECUTION. 



Part I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OP PEESECUTION. 

When it is remembered that the Foniider of Chris- 
tianity summed up human duties in the two precepts 
of love to God and love to man, and illustrated the 
second precept by a parable representing the senti- 
ment of a common humanity destroying aU the ani- 
mosities of SQctarianism, the history of persecution in 
the Christian Church appears as startling as it is 
painful. In the eighteenth century, when the miuds 
of men were for the first time very sensible of the 
contrast, it was commonly explained by imputing 
interested motives to the clergy, and in all the 
writings of Voltaire and his school hypocrisy was 
represented as the usual concomitant of persecution. 
This notion may now be said to have quite passed 
away. While it is undoubtedly true that some perse- 
cutions, and even some that were very atrocious, have 
sprung from purely selfish motives, it is almost uni- 
versally admitted that these are far from furnishing 
any adequate explanation of the facts. The burn- 
ings, the tortures, the imprisonments, the confisca- 
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lacmB, the diaabilitiea, the long wars and Rtill longp:* 
animosities that for so many centnries marked the 
conflicts of great theological hodies, are chiefly due to 
men whose lives were spent in abaoluto devotion to 
what they believed to be tme, and whose characters 

I luiTe passed nnscathed through tlie moat hostile and 

I Bearchirig criticism. In their worst acta the peraeeu- 
tora were bnt the exponents and representatives of the 
"wishes of a large section of the commnnity, and that 
eection was commonly the most earnest and the most 
unselfish. It has been obsei^ed too, since the snb- 
ject has been investigated with a passionless judg- 
ment, that persecution invariably accompanied the 
realisation of a particular class of doctrines, fluctu- 
ated with their fluctuations, and may therefore be 

1 feirly presumed to represent their action npon life. 
In the last chapter I have, I trust, done something 

ktowards the solution of the difficulty. I have shown* 
iftt the normal efiect of a certain class of realisations 
Mpon the character would be to produce an absolute 
tndifierenee to the auflerings of those who were ex- 
ternal to the Church, and consequently to remove 
that reluctance to inflict pain which is one of the 
chief preservatives of society. I have now to -trace 
the order of ideas which persnadcd men that it was 
their duty to persecute, and to show the process by 
which those ideas passed away. The task is a painful 
one, for the doctrines I must refer to are those which 
are moat repugnant to our moral sense, and in an age 
in which they are not realised or believed the bare 
statement of them is sufficient to shock the feelings 
of many : at the same time, a clear view of their 
Bature and influence is absolutely essential to as 
nnderstanding of the past. 
TOL, I. A A 
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There are two moral BentimentB wliich seem imi- 
versally diB'used tlirougli the hniuan race, and which 
raay be regarded as the nuclei around ■which all re- 
ligioaa Bystems are formed, They are the sense of 
virtue, leading men to attach the idea of merit to 
certain actions which they may perform ; and tho 
Benso of sin, teaching men that their relation to tha 
Deity is not that of claimanta hut of suppliants. Al- 
though in some degree antagonistic, there probably 
never was a religious mind in which they did not 
coexist, and tiey may be traced aa prominent ele- 
ments in tho moral developement of every age and 
creed, bat at the same time their relative importance 
is far from being the same. There are certain ages 
in which the sense of virtue haa been the mainapring 
of religion ; there are other ages in which th i'w position, 
is occupied by tho seose of sin. This may be partly 
owing to the differences in the original constdtntionB 
of different races, or to those influences of surrounding 
nature which act so early upon the mind that it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from natural 
tendencies, but it is certainly in a gi'eat measure due 
to the political and intellectual circumstances that are 
dominant. Wben prosperity and victory and domiuioil 
have long continued to elate, and when the virtuw 
that contribute most to poHtical greatness, such as 
fortitude and self-rehance, are cultivated, the sense of 
human dignity will become the chief moral principle, 
and every system that opposes it will be distaatefiil. 
But when, on the other hand, a religions system 
emanates from a suffering people, or from a people 
that is eminently endowed with religious sentimenl^ 
its character will be entirely different. It will reflect 
something of the gircumslanees that gave it birth ; it 
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win be full of pathos, of humility, of emotion ; it will 
lead men to aspire to a. lofty ideal, to interrogata 
their conscience with nervons anxiety, to stndy with 
Bcrapulous care the m-otiveB that actuate them, to 
distrust their own powerB, and to throw themselvea 
Bpon external ielp. 

Now, of all syatomH the world haa ever seen, the 
philosophies of ancient Greece and Borne appealed 
most strongly to the sense of virtue, and Christianity 
to the sense of sin. The ideal of the first was the 
majesty of self-relying humanity ; the ideal of the 
other was the absorption of the manhood into God. 
It is impossible to look upon the awful beauty of a 
Greek statue, or to read a page of Plutarch, without 
perceiving how completely tiie idea of excellence was 
blended with that of pride. It ia equally impoaaihlo 
to examine the life of a Christian saint, or tlie paint- 
ing of an early Christian artist, without perceiving 
that the dominant conception was self-abnegation and 
Belf-distmat. In the earliest and purest days of the 
Church this was chiefly manifested in the devotional 
frame of mind which was habitual, and in the higher 
and more delicate moral perception that accompanied 
it Christiwiity then consisted much more of modes 
of emotion than of intellectual propositions. It was 
not till about the third century that the moral senti- 
ments which at first constituted it were congealed into 
Ka elaborate theology, and were in conseqaence neces- 
sarily perverted. I say necessarily perverted, because 
a dogma cannot be an adequate or faitbfal represen- 
iativa of a mode of feeling. Thus while the sense of 
■virtue and the sense of sin have always coexisted, 
though in different degrees, in every religious mind, 
when expressed in a dogmatic form, under the names 



if Jnstifioatioii bj Faith and Justification by Works, 
they became directly opposed to one another; and 
while each doctrine grew in the first instance out of 
the moral faculty, each waa at last developed to con- 
sequences from which that faculty indignantly re- 
volts. As the i-eault of one doctrine, men constructed 
& theory in which the whole scheme of rehgion waa 
tamed into ft system of elaborat« barter, while tha 
attitude of self-distrust and humility produced by the 
aenaitiveness of an awakened conscience was soon 
transformed into a doctrine according to which all 
the virtues and all the piety of the heathen contained 
nothing that waa pleasing to the Almighty, or that 
could ward off the sentence of eternal damnation. 
In considering, however, the attitude which man- 
. kind occupied towards the Alniighty in the early 
theology of the Church, we liave another import- 
ant element to eiamine : I mean the conception of 
hereditary guilt. To a civilised man, who regards 
the question abstractedly, no proposition can appear 
more self-evident than that a man can only be guilty 
of acts in the performance of which he has himself 
had some share. The misfortune of one man may 
fiUl upon another, but guilt appears to be entirely 
personal. Yet, on the other hand, there is nothing 
more certain than that the conceptions both of here- 
ditary gnilt and of hereditary merit pervade the 
belief and the institutions of all nations, and have 
under the most varied circumstances olung to the 
mind with a tenacity which is even now but beginning 
to relai. We find them in every system of early 
punishment which involved children in the destruc- 
tion of a guilty parent, in every account of cursea 
transmitted through particular families or particular 
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tttionB, in oroiy hereditary ari6tocra<ry, and in every 
1 of an early fall. All these rest upon the 
idea that there ia aomethicg in the merit or demerit 

of one man that may be reflected upon hia ancceasora 
altogether irrespectively of their own acta. It would 
perhaps he raah to draw witL much confidence any 
law concerning the relations of this idea to different 
conditions of society frora the history of Christendom, 
but, aa far as we niay judge, it aeema to be atrongeat 
in ages when civilisation ia very low, and on the whole 
to decline, bnt not by any mcMiB steadily and con- 
tinnonaly, with the intellectual advance. There aeema 
to be a period in the history of every nation when 
puniahmenta involving' the innocent child with the 
guilty parent are acquiesced in as perfectly natural, 
and another period when they are repudiated aa 
manifestly nnjuat. We find, however, that in a por- 
tion of the middle ages when the night of barbariam 
was in part dispelled, a vast aristocratical system was 
organised which has probably contributed more than 
any other single cause to conaohdate the doctrine of 
hereditary merit. For the essence of an aristocracy 
ia to tranafer the aonrce of hononr from the living to 
thedead, to make the merits of living men depend not 
BO much npon their own character and actions as npon 
the ftctiona and position of their ancestors ; and as a 
great aristocracy is never insulatod, aa its ramifica- 
tions penetrate into many apherea, and ita social in- 
fluence modifies all the relationa of society, the minds 
of men become insensibly habituated to a standard of 
judgment from which they would otherwise have 
recoiled. If in the sphere of rehgion the rationaJ- 
istic doctrine of personal merit and demerit should 
ever completely supersede the theological doctrine of 
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hereditary merit or drmerit. the change will, I beheve, 
be lai^ly influenced by the triumph of democratic 
principlea in the sphere of politics. 

The origin of this widely difinsed habit of jadging 
jnen by the deeds of their anceatora ia one of the 
moat obacure and contested points in philosophy. 
Some Iiave seen in it a dim and distorted tradition of 
the Fall ; others have attrihated it to that confusion of 
miafortimewith guilt which is so prominent in ancient 
beliefs. Partly in conaeqnenco of the nnirersal con- 
viction that guilt deserres panishnient, and partly 
from the notion that the erenta which befall mankind 
are the results not of general laws but of isolated 
acta directed to apecial pnrpoBea, men imagined that 
whenever they saw suffering they might infer gnilt. 
They saw that the effects of an unrighteous war will 
continue long after those who provoked it have passed 
away ; that the virtue or vice, the wisdom or foUy, of 
the parent wiH often determine the fortunes of the 
children, and that each generation has probably 
m.ore power over the destiny of that which succeeds 
it than over its own. They saw that there was such 
a thing as transmitted anffering, and they therefore 
concluded that there must be such a thing aa trans- 
mitted guilt. Beaides this, patriotism and Church 
feeling, and every influence that combines men in a, 
corporate existence, makes them Hve to a certain de- 
gree in the past, and identify themselves with the 
actions of the dead. The patriot feels a pride or 
shame in the deeds of his forefathers very similar to 
tbat which springs from his own. Connected with 
this, it Las been observed that men have a constant 
tendency, ia speaking of the human race, to foi^et 
that they are employing the language of metaphor. 
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- and to attribute to it a real objective eiiat«nce dis- 



tinct from the existence of living i 
adf'ed, t " " 



I, that that ri 



It may I 



n which 



t retrospective 
e nations, and which, is more or lesa 
exhibited in all, leads men to invest th« paat with all 
the fascination of poetry, to represent it as a golden 
age incomparably superior to thoir own, and to 
imagine that some great catastrophe must have 
occurred to obscm« it. 

These conaiderationg, and snch as these, have often 
been urged by those who have written on the genesis 
of the notion of hereditary gndt. Fortunately, Low- 
ever, their esaniination ia unnecessary for my present 
porpoHe, which is simply to ascertain the expression 
of this general conception in dogmatic teaching, and 
to trace its influence upon practice. The expression 
is both manifest and emphatic. According to the > 
nnanimous belief of the Early Chnroh, all who were I 
external to Christianity were doomed to eternal \ 
damnation, not only on account of their own trans- 
gression, but also on account of the transmitted goilt 
of Adam, and therefore even the newborn infant was 
Bubfect to the condemnation until baptism had united 
it to the Chnrch. 

The opinion which was so graphically expressed by 
the theologian who said ' he doubted not there were 
infiiota not a span long crawling about the floor of 
hell' is not one of those on which it is pleasing to 
dilate. It was one, however, which was held with 
great confidence in the Early Church, and if in times 
of tranquillity it became in a measure unre^sed, 
■whenever any heretic ventured to impugn it it was 
most unequivocally enforced. At aperiod which is so 
early that it is impossible to define it, infant baptism 
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was introduced into the Church ; it was adopted by 
all the heretics as weU as by the orthodox ; it wag' ' 
universally said to be for ' the remiasion of flins ;' i 
the whole body of the Fathers, withont exceptiot 
hesitation, pranonnced thnt all iniants who died on* 
baptised were excltided from heaven. In the c; 
unbaptiscd adults a few eieeptiona were admitted,' 
but the sentence on infants was inexorable. Tha 
learned English historian of Infant Baptism statei 
that, with the esception of a contemporary of St, 
Angustine named Vincentins, who speedily recajnted 
hi» opinion as heretical, he has. been unable to di»i< 
cover a single instance of an orthodox member of th» 
Church expressing the opposite opinion before Hinck>' 
mar, who was Archbishop of Bheims in the nictJi' 
ceotnry.^ In the time of this prelate, a bishop i 
had quaTTeUed with hia clergy and people Tentnred to. 
prohibit baptism In his diocese ; and Qinckmaj-, wh^ 
severely condemning the act, expressed a hope ihttt 
it wonld not be visited on the infants who died whrat 
the interdict was in force. With this exceptioi 
xmanimity seems to have been unbroken. Son 
the Greek Fathers, indeed, imagined that there waai 
special place assigned to infants where there i 
neither snffering nor enjoyment, while the Latiiie ill 

' Martyrdom or, as it was Uiought by Bome to be am 

twined, tha bapljsia of blood Sob Laiuet et Fromagfftn,Z 

being the chief. Same, hov- dea Cos di Ctmscmice, tom. 1 

erer, relying on the case of the p. 208. 

Vienittint thief, ttdmitted a ' bap- * Wall's History of Znfimt 

I'lBia of perfect love,' when a Saptiiin, vol. ii. p. 211. St 

baptism by waMr could not be Tbomaa Aquinag aftcrwiuili 

oliUined. This consisted, of suggested the possibility of the 

course, of eitraordiaary ezer- iiifaot being sarod who died 

tises of faith. CatechnmenB within the vomb : ' God nuj 

bIeo, who died during the pre- hare ways of saviug it fte 

paration for bnptiam, were aught wo know.' 
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Ibrred from the hereditary ^It that they meat de- 
aoend into a plaice of torment ; bat both agreed that 
they could not be aaved. The doctrine ■was so firmly 
rooted in the Church, that even Pelagina, who y/as one 
of the most rationalistic intellects of his age, and who 
entirely denied the reahty of hereditary guilt, retained 
infant baptism, acknowledged that it was for the re- 
mission of sins, and did not ventiire to deny its neces- 
sity. It was on this point that he was most severely 
preaaed by hia opponents, and St. Augnstine says that 

'as driven to the somewhat desperate resource of 
maintaining that baptism waa necessary to wash away 
the guilt of the pettislmesa of the child ! ' Once, 

Q severely pressed as to the consequences of the 
flootrine, St. Augustine waa compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he waa not prepared to staaert dogmatically 
that it would have been better for these children not 
to have been bom, but at the aame time ho denied 
emphatieally that a separate place was assigned them, 
and in one of his sermons agsinst the Pelagians he 
dJBtinctly declared that they descended into ' ever- 
lasting fire.' ' Origen and many of the Egyptians 
explained the doctrine by the theory of pre-existenoe.' 
Augostine associated it with that of imputed righte- 
ousness, maintaining that guilt and virtue might be 
alike imputed ; * and this view seems to have been 
generally adopted. Among the writinga of the 
Fathers there are few which long possessed a greater 
authority than a short treatise ' De Fide,' which is one 

' WsJI, vol. i. pp. 383, 283, damnntion. 

It ia gratifying to know that ^ Ibid. roL ii, pp. 192-206, 

St. Auguatmp, in aneweriug — a full view of St, Augustine's 

this argument, diatinctlj do- BoDtimFats on the Buhjeet. 

dared that the crying of a ' HJeconjia. £^ist. lih. ii. 

baby is not einfal, and there- ep. 18. 

tate does not. desorra eternal * EpUi. 29, 



of the clearest and moat forcible extant epitomes of 
the Patriatio faith, and which till the time of Eras- 
mna was generally ascribed to St. Aagnstiue, thongh 
it 18 now known to have been written, in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, by St. Fulgentina.' In 
this treatise we find the following Tery distinct state- 
ment of the doctrine : — ' Be assured,' writes the 
saint, ' and donbt not, that not only men who haTB 
obtained the nse of their reason, bnt also little chil- 
dren who have begun to live in their mothers' womb 
and have there died, or who, having been just bom, 
have passed away ii-om the world withont the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism, administered in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished 
by the eternal torture of undying fire ; for althongh 
ttoy have committed no sin by their own will, they 
have nevertheless drawn with them the condemnation 
of original sin, by their carnal conception and nati- 
vity.' ' It will be remembered that these saints, while 

' He was bora about A.d, roatn Innnt in mferao nuDCr 
467. (Biog. Univ.) nati inianColi pcenas 
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^r lavaf.rum non i^iBrint.' 
;. 22.) St 
K'tical tain 



cipitint et ibi mnritmCur, bits 
jam da matribns nati sine 

quod dntuT in nomine Patris et 
filii et Spiritua SaacCi do hoc 
wecalo tranSGUnt, ignis ffiterni 
Bempitpcno supplicio punieu- 
doB ; quia etsi peecalum pro- 
priffi actionis nullum hairaa- 
ruut, originaliB taman peccati 
damnntionam carnal] con<'ep- 



' Omnibua id vero gravioB, 

fonta lavacri 
Diviai expf rtom tenerum m 
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maintaminff that infants whose existence was but for 
a moment descended into eternal fire on account of 
an apple that was eaten fonr thousand years before I 
they were born, maintained also that the creation I 
and the death of those infanta were the direct, per- ' 
Bonal, and nneontrolled acta of the Deity. 

All through the middle ages we trace the inflneace 
of this doctrine in the innumerable superatitioua rites 
which were devised as substitutes for regular baptism. 
Nothing indeed can be more cnrious, nothing can be 
more deeply pathetic, than the record of the many 
ways by which the terror-stricken mothers attempted 
to evade the awful sentence of their Church. Some- 
times the baptiaraal water was sprinkled upon the 
womb ; Hometimea the stillborn child was baptised, 
in hopes that the Almighty would antedate the cere- 
mony ; aometimea tho mother invoked the Holy Spirit 
to purify by His immediate power the infant that wbb 
to be bom ; Bometimes she received tha Host or 
obtained absolution, and applied them to the benefit 
of her child. These and many similar practices ' 

For several other teBtimODiea two subjects much disi^ussal in 

of thelaterFatlioratotheBBme the early Chureb whicli Wndwl 

effect, Bee Hatslia Alexander, to produce an order of rtaliHU- 

Bisloria EixUiiastica (Paris, tioua to vbich we are not ac- 

leeS], torn. v. pp. 130-131. customed. Soma of the eaily 

' For a Tecy full account of writera, and eapedallj the Nes- 

these curious BuporstitinuB, beo torians, had agitnted queetionB 

the chapter on 'Baptism' in concerning the time when the 

Diiers' Supcreliliona, and also divinit; of Christ was tmitcd 

a BtriMng memnic in the first to tho ftBtna in the womb, that 

TcQume of La Moyru Age, par had filled the Church wild 

Id^roix. We tan now harfly curious phyaiological apecula- 

realiae a cnndition of thought tiona. Besides this, one of the 

in which the mind was con- earliest stiug:g1ea of the Church 

centrated so strongly upon the was for the supprosBion of the 

imbom f<Etna ; but ws should cuatcm of deBiroyiug the oQ'- 

remcmhor that, hefiidea the spring in the womb, wbidi was 

doctrine of bsptism, there were extremely common among thn 
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oontiD'aed all through, the middle ages in spite of every 
effort to estirpate them, nnd tho Kevereat censorea 
were unable to persuade the people that they were 
entii'olj' ineffectual. For the doctrine of the Church 
had wrung the mother's heart with an ^ony that 
waa too poignant even for that BubmifleiTe age to 
bear. Weak and superatitiona women, who neyer 
dreamed of rebelling against the teaching of their 
clergy, could not acquiesce in the perdition of their 
offspring, and they vainly attempted to escape from 
the dilemma by multiplying supcrBtitioua practicea, 
or by attributing to them a more than orthodox effi- 
cacy. But the vigilance of the theologians was un- 
tiring. All the methods by which these nnhappy 
mothers endeavoured to persuade themselvea that 
their children might have been saved are preaerved 
in the decrees of the Councils that anatliematiBed 
them. 

At last the Reformation came. In estimating the 
character of that great movement we must carefnlly 
distinguish its immediate objects from its ultimate 
efieota. The impulse of which it was in part the 

pagans, and whii^h tbey do not but pprhaps the most cnriocB 

BPem to bars regarded ^ at all eiample was in a great epide- 

B Clime. TertuUian (Apol. c mic attack of St. Vitiu's dacce, 

6) and the authur of the £pietle whicli appeared in the Nethsr- 

Bscribed to St. Barzubis appear lands In 1375. The eommiuL 

to have been among tho first to people then believed that th» 

denoiuice this pagan praEtice. distase resulted from unchaite 

Another illustration of the ea- priests baving baptised the 

timat« in which bsptism was children, and uieir Inry wiu so 

held is fnnushed b; the notion great that it was with dificnltf 

that bodilj disLampers followed that the Uvea of the ecclesiss- 

irrecular baptism. I have al- tics were saved. (Hecter, 

read; referred to the belief Eptdemics of the Middle JgK, 

that soDinamboliBts had been pp. ]fl3, I5i.) 
baptised by a drunken jriost ; ' 
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part the consequence, at last iBaaed in 
ft difibsion of a rationalistic spirit 'whicli no Clinrch, 
however retrograde or dogmatic, has been able to ez- 
olnde. The essence of that spirit is to interpret the 
articles of special creeds by the principles of universal 
religion — by the wants, the aspirations, and the moral 
sentiments which seem inherent in. human nature. It 
leads men, in other words, to judge what is true and 
what is goodi not by the t«achiBgB*of tradition, but 
hj the light of reaaon and of conscience, and where 
it has not produced an avowed chan^ of creed it has 
at least produced a change of realisations. Doctrines 
which shock onr sense of right have been allowed 
gradually to become obsolete, or if they are brought 
forward they are stated in language which is so colour- 
less and ambiguous, and with ho many qualifications 
and exceptions, that their original force is almost lost. 
This, however, was the ultimate not the immediate 
effect of the Reformation, and most of the Reform- 
ers were fer from anticipating it. They designed to 
Conati*nct a religions system which should he as essen< 
tally dogmatic, distinct, and exclusive as that which 
they assailed, but which should represent more faith- 
fiilly the teachings of the first four centuries. The 
Anabaptist movement was accompanied by so many 
eicesses and degenerated so constantly into anarchy 
that it can scarcely be regarded as a school of religious 
thought, but it had at least the effect of directing the 
minds of theologians to the subject of infant baptism. 
The Council of Trent enunciated very clearly the 
doctrine of Rome. It declared the absolute necessity 
of baptism for salvation ; it added, to guard against 
every cavil, that baptism must he by literal water, ' 
' A great deal of coaUQTerey had boea excit«d m Iho midiUa 
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and it concltiiied with the nsnsd fonaulary of a cnrso, 
Among the Proteatanta two opposite tendencies w^ 
manifest. One of the first objects of the Eefonnera 
WftB to oppose or restrict the doctrine that ceremouieB 
possessed an intrinsic merit independently of the dis- 
position of the worshipper, and it was not difficult 
to perceive that this doctrine had been fe,Youred by 
infant baptism more than by any other single cause. 
On the other hand, the Protestant tanght even more 
clearly than the Catholic the doctrine of imputed 
righteonsness, and wafl therefore more disposed to 
dwell npon the doctrine of imputed gailt. The 
Lutherans, in the Confession of Augsburg, asserted 
the ahsolnte necessity of baptism quite as emphati- 
cally as the Tridentine theologians,' and in one re- 
spect many of the Protestants went beyond the Eoman 
Cathohca ; for they taught eiphcitly that the penalty 
due to original sin was ' eternal fire,' whereas the 
Church of Rome had never formally condemned the 
notion of a third place which the Greek Fathers had 
originated, which some of the schoolmen had revived, 
and which about the time of the Beformation was 
verygqneral among the Catholics.' Calvin was in some 

dentioa Futhers at ono time 

hi!Ett;ited whether thej should 

■t condemn as hEvetical tha 



r, and being i 

t in a dying 

baptised nith sand. 



Lutheran proposition that n: 
baptised infauts went inui 
' eternal fire.' Wo find Pascal, 
howerer, stating the doctrina 
in a very repulsivB form ; ' Qu'j 
a-t-il de ^ub ""' ' 




i«apectH more favourable to tmbaplised infants tlian 
Hie diBciples of Lather, for Lo taaght that the children 
of behevers were niidoubted]y saved, that the inten- 
tion to baptise Traa as efficacious fta the ceremony, and 
that, although infknfc baptism should be retained, tha 

age in the dieeonrse to Nioodemns, which had 
previously been universally applied to it, was snecep- 
■Mble of a different interpretation.' But these doctrines 

B eimply from the reluctance of Calvin and iia 
fbllowera to admit the estraordinary efficacy of a 
ceremony, and not at all from any moral repugnance 
to the doctrine of transmitted guilt. No school da- 
oJared more constantly and more emphatically tha 
utter depravity of human nature, the sentence of 
perdition attaching to the mere possession of such 
a nature, and the eternal damnation of the great 
majority of infanta. A few of the enthusiastic ad- 
Tocat«s of the doctrine of reprobation even denied tha 
universal salvation of baptised iniants, maintaining 
that the Almighty might have predestinatsd some of 
&eia to dostraction. All of them maintained that 



; qu'il fnt an toe ? Cer- 
tainemenl rien ne aoaa beurta 
rudement rme cctte doc- 

Sstire JB plna inoomprehan- 
te ie tous noiia sommes iu- 
oompi^henstbles anous-mSnies.' 
.Ufensfes, cap. iii. | 8.) I hara 
Httls donbt, howeyer, that tha 
revolting aspect of the 
idoctriiiB wea nearly Dbeolet« ia 
Oie Church at the time of tha 
Iteiininatioii. In the twelfth 
featury St. Bernard had said : 
'Nihil ardet in inferno nisi 
pwpria voluntas.' 

' Aceniding to Wall, Caliin 



was the very first theologian 
-who denied that the passage, 
' Except a man ba bom of 
watev and of tha spirit.' &c., 
applied to baptism. (Vol. ii. 
p.I80.) Jeremy Taylor strongly 
supported CalTin's view: ''fiiB 
water and the spirit in thia 
place signify tbe same thing; 
and by water is meant tha 
eSsct of the epirit cleansing 
and puri^ing the soul, as ap- 
pears in its parallel place of 
Christ baptising with the spirit 
und with fire.' (iiierdy of 
pTiyphesyiiig,% 18.) 
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the inifliits who were saved were eaved on aocomit of 

their conoectian with Christiajiity, and not on acconnt 
of their own innocence. All of them declared that 
the infant came into the world steeped in goilt, and 
under the sentence of eternal condemnation. Jona- 
than Edwards, who was probably the ahlest aa be was 
one of the most nnflinching of the defenders of Cal- 
Tinisni, has devoted to this subject all the resonrcea 
of his great ingenuity. No previous writer developed 
more clearly the ailments which St. Augustine had 
derived from the death of in&nta, and from the pamga 
that accompany it ; but his chief illuBtrationa of the 
relations of the Deity to His creatures are drawn 
from tliose scenes of massacre when the streets of 
Canaan were choked with the multitude of the alain, 
and when the sword of the Israehte was for ever 
bathed in the infant's blood.' 

So far, then, the Reformation seems to have made 
little or no change. The doctrine of Catholicism, 
harsh and repulsive as it appears, does not coutraatat 
all nnfavonrably with those of the two great fonndera 
of dogmatic and conservative Profestaotism. At a 
period when passions ran higli, and when there was 
every disposition to deepen the chasm between Catho- 
licity and the lleformed Churches — at a period there- 
fore when any tendency to rebel against the Catholio 
doctrine of transmitted guilt would have been clearly 
manifested, that doctrine was in all essentials fiilly 
accepted. Questions concerning the nature of the 
Bacraments, the forms of Church government, the 
meaning of particular passages of Scripture, the due 
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r and subordinatioti of different portionB of tlieo- 
^cal ayatema, were discussed with tlie moat untiring 
md acrimonious zeal. All Europe was convulsed with 
Peontroverey, and the moat passionate eatbusiasm was 
■Avoked. But the whole streaa and enei^y of this 
jentbuaiaism flowed in a dogmatic channel. It was 
Knot the reTolt of the reason claiming a supreme 
Pnuthority in the domain of thought ; it was not the 
rebellion of the moral :fcculty against doctrines that 
collided with its teaching : or if such elements existed 
they were latent and unavowed, and their poaition in 
the first ebuUitiona of Protestantism was entirely sub- 
ordinate. The germ of RationaUam Lad indeed been 
cast abroad, but more than a century was required to 
develope it. There was no subtlety of interpretation 
connected with tlio eucliaristio formularies that did 
not excite incomparably more interest than the broad 
questions of morality. Conscience waa the last tri- 
bunal to which men would have referred aa the 
supreme authority of their creed. There was much 
doubt aa to what historical authoritiea were moat 
valuable, but there was no doubt that the ultimate 
basis of theology must be historical. 

To this statement there are, however, two eminent 
exceptions. Two theologians, who differed widely in 
their opinions and in their circumstances, were never- 
theless actuated by the same rationalistic spirit, were 
accustomed to form their notions of truth and goodneaa 
by the decisions of their own reason and conscience, 
and, disregarding al! the interpretations of tradition, 
to mould and adapt their creed to their ideal. These 
theologians were Socinus and Zuinglius, who maybe 
regarded as the representatives of Rationalism in tts 
first period of Protestantism. 
VOL. I. E 11 
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The school of thought which Lffilius SocinoB con- 
iribnted to plant at Vicenza, aud which hia more illna- 
triona nephew, in coDJanction witli other Italians, 
spread through the greater part of Europe, was the 
natural result of a long train of circninstances that 
had been acting for centuries in Italy, The great 
wealth of the Italian republics, their commercial re- 
lations with men of all nations and of all creeds, the 
innumerable memorials of paganism that are scattered 
over the land, and the high (esthetic developement that 
was general, had flU in different ways and degrees 
contributed to produce in Italy a very nnnsual love 
of intellectual purauita and a rery nnnsnal facility 
for cultivating; them. Upon the fall of Constanti- 
nople, when the Greek scholars were driven into 
exile, bearing with them the seeds of an intellectual 
renovation, Italy was more than any other country 
the centre to which they were attracted. In the 
Itahan princes they found the most munificent and 
discerning patrons, and in the Itahan uuiveraities the 
most congenial asylums. Padua and Bologna were 
then the great centres of fi-ee-thonght. A series of 
professors, of whom Pomponatiua appears to have 
been the most eminent, had pursued in these univer- 
sitiea speculations as daring as those of the eighteenth 
century, and had habituated a small but able circle of 
Hcholara to examine theological qnestions with the 
most fearless scrutiny. They maintained that thei-e 
were two spheres of thought, the sphei-e of reason 
and the sphere of &ith, and that these spheres were 
entirely distinct. As philosophers, and under the 
guidance of reason, they elaborated theories of the 
boldest and moat unflinching scepticism; as Catho- 
lics, and under the impulse of faith, they acquiesced 
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in all the doctrines of their Church.^ The fact of 
their accepting certain doctrines as a matter of faith 
did not at all prevent them from repudiating them on 
the ground of reason ; and the complete separation 
of the two orders of ideas enabled them to pursue 
their intellectual speculations by a method which was 
purely secular, and with a courage that was elsewhere 
unknown. Even in Catholicism a dualism of this kind 
could not long continue, but it was manifestly incom- 
patible with Protestantism, which at least professed 
to make private judgment the foundation of behef. 
Faith considered as an unreasoning acquiescence dis- 
appeared from theology, and the order of ideas which 

' See, on the career of Pom- reason could establish even the 

ponatius, Matter, Histoire des outlines of morals. Huet, the 

Doctrines morales des trois great Bishop of Ayranches, de- 

derniers SiecleSj tom. i. pp. fended the same position in his 

61-67. Pomponatius was bom posthumous Traite philoso- 

at Mantua in 1462, and died pkique de lafoiblesse de r esprit 

in 1524. His principal work humain. Bayle, in his Rl- 

is on The Immortality of the ponses au Provincial ; and Leib- 

Sovl, He was protected by nitz, in his La Foi et la JRaison, 

Leo X. {Bioff. univ.) Vanini have collected much informa- 

said that the soul of Averroes tion about this school of thought. 

had passed into Pomponatius. See, tqo. Cousin's work on Pas- 

The seventeenth century fur- cal. In our own day, similar 

Dishes some striking examples views have been maintained by 

of this separation of the philo- Lammenais, in his Essai sur 

sophical and theological points rindiffSrence, and in a less de- 

of view. Thus Charron, who gree by Dr. Newman. Luther 

as a philosopher wrote one of himself had maintained that a 

the most sceptical books of his proposition may be true in 

age, was a priest, and author theology and false in philoso- 

of a treatise on Christian Evi- phy — an opinion which the Sor- 

dences, Pascal, too, while de- bonne condemned : ' Sorbona 

voting his life to the defence of pessime definivit idem esse ve- 

religion, accepted with delight rum in philosophia et theo- 

the Pyrrhonism of Montaigne, logia, impieque damnavit eos 

maintained in the most em- qui contrarium docuerint.' 

phatic language the utter vanity (Amand Saintes, Z^w^. du Ra- 

of philosophy, and denied that tionalisme en AUcmagne^ p. 29.) 

BB 2 
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reason had establisLeti remaiDed alone. As a conse- 
quence of all this, the Refoiinatioii in Italy was almost 
confined to a small group of scholars, who pushed its 
principles to their extreme limits, with an unflinching 
logic, with a disregard for both tradition and conse- 
quences, and above all with a eecnlar spirit that waa 
elsewhere unequalled. With the peculiar teneta con- 
nected with tho name of Socinus we are not now 
concerned, for the qneation of theological method ifl 
distinct from that of theological doctrines. It is, 
however, sufficiently manifest that although Socinus 
laid a far greater stress on the authority of Revelation 
than his followers, the prevailing' sentiment which 
actuated him was a desire to subordinate traditional 
teneta to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and 
that his entire system^ of interpretation was doe to 
this deaire. It is also evident that it was this spirit 
that iudnced him to discard with unqualified Beverity 
the orthodox doctrines of the sinthlnesa of error and 
of the transmission of guilt.' 

It may appear at first sight a strange paradox to 
represent the career of Zuinglius as in any degree 
parallel to that of Socinns. Certainly the bold and 
sinaple-minded pastorof Zurich, who bore with sncli 
an unflinching calm the blaze of popularity and the 
storms of controversy, and perished at last upon tho 
battle-flcld, fonns in most respects a glaring contrast 
to the timid Italian who spent his life in passing froni 
court to court, and from university to university, 
shrinking with nervous alarm from all opposition and 
notoriety, and instilling almost fiirtively into the 
minds of a few friends whom his gentle manners had 
captivated the great principles of religious toleration. 

' Neander, Sist. of Dogmna, yol. ii. pp. 057. 6S8. 
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p.Certainly, too, nothing could be fGrther from the ndnd 
of Zuingliaa tbaa tlio doctrines wLlcli are known aa 
Socinianism, nor did the antecedents of the two 
Boformera bear any reaeniblance. Yet there can, I 
thinlc, be no doubt that the dominant predisposition 
iLef Zaiughos also was to interpret all tenets accord- 
^E&ig to the a priori conceptions of reason and con- 
^f ficience. Thoiigh a man of much more than common 
ability he had but slight pretensions to learning, and 
this, in an age when men are endeavonring to break 
loose from tradition, has sometimes proved a positipe 
iMid a most important advantage. Tbe tendency of 
ida mind was early shown in the position he assumed 
an the eucharistic controversy. There was no single 
hibject in which the leading Reformers wavered so 
ionch, none on which tiiey found so great a diEBcnlty 
ib diTesting themselves of their old belief. The voice 
^ reason was clearly on one aide, the weight of tra- 
.dition inclined to the other, and the langnage of 
•Bcripture was susceptible of either interpretation. 
Imther never advanced beyond conaubstantiation ; 
Calvin only arrived at Ida final views after a long 
1 of oscillations ; the English Reformers can 
■cai-cely be said to have ever arrived at any definite 
Oonclusions. Zninglins alone, from the very begin- 
iiing, maintained with perfect confidence the only 
ine which accords with the evidence of the 
lenses, stated it in langnage of transparent precision, 
imd clang to it with unwavering tenacity. The same 
•tendency was shown still more clearly in his decisions 
'tm those points in which tradition clashes with con- 
Bcienoe. It is surely a most remarkable fact that in 
the age of such men as Luther and Calvin, aa Molanch- 
ihon and Krasmus, ZuingHua, who in intellectual 
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power was far inferior to aevemlof liiaconteTOporarieB, 
ehottld almost alono have anticipated the rational- 
istic doctrine of the Beventeeuth centnry concerning 
the innocence of error, and the tolerance that ehould 
be accorded fo it. On the subject of original sin he 
separated hiniBelf with equal boldneee from tbe other 
leaders of the Reformation, maintaining that it vM 
nothing more than a malady or evil tendency, and 
that it did not in any degree involre guilt.' 

It was tbus that two of the leaders of the Eefor- 
mation were induced by the rationalistic cbai-acter d 
their minds to abandon the notion of ti-anemittfid 
guilt, and the doctrine concerning unbaptised infanta 
which was connoated with it. If the current of 

' "SeiaiAeT, Hist, of Doffmia, of pagun infants. Mowmei, 
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rpgardad 
IwcaiuM, na he plaiatical; oli- 
serveg, lapposing it to be lute, 
tbpn ■ le pMS original na 
damoB piTSomie, pSB mEme lea 
enfiuitB dps pueiu.' ( Varia- 
iuau protntanieB, \\y. ii. c. 21.) 
The ronmrls of Bossuet are 
espcciallj worthy of altentian 
ui acL-oant of the great cl«ar- 

the nidversaljty of the balipf 
in the damnable nature of 
original sin id all aectlona uf 
the Christian Chureb. He haa, 
however, elightly overatsted 
the doctHneof ZnidglJUB. The 
Reformer distinctly dedfired 
original ein to be sitnpty a 
diaeaaa, and not properly a sin. 
From hia language in his Trea- 
tise (m Bapliem, it was inferred 
that ha HSBerted the aalTatioQ 



Oh Original Sin, in vhildt 

he said that his formsr vralF. 
had been miarepreaented; that' 
he maintaiDod indeed that ths 
word ' sin' was only applied t* 
our original malady by a. figure 
of apeech; that be WM qnitB' 
sure that that malady oerer is 
itAelf damned Chiietian chili 



L children. Hf 
ver, BtroDgly tA- 
it did nnt ' *T^' 



equally a 
datnn^ p 
iucliiiod, 1 

the belief that it did not"; ' Dft 
Chriistianorum natis certi rin' 
mua COS peccato originali noti 
damnari, de alionim non ifi- 
dem ; quamvia, nt ingeniw 
fateor, nobia probabillor viSan 
tur senteatia qunm docuimns* 
non teiDere pronunriBiidniii. 
esae de gentiliam iftioqnp nnti^ 
et eis qui opus legia fiieiunt ex 
Ipge intna digito Bei acripta.' 
(P. 28.) 
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opinione has eiaco then been flowing in the same 
direction, this is entirely due to the increased diffn- 
aion of a ratiouah'stic spirit, and not at all to any- 
active propagandism or to any definite argnments. 
Men have come instinctively and almost unconscionBly 
I to jndge ail doctrines by their intuitive sense of right, 
J to reject or explain away or throw into the back- 
I ground those that will not bear the test, no matter 
I how imposing may be the authority that authenticates 
E them. This method of judgment, which was once 
I Tery rare, has now become very general. Every 
m its triumph is more manifest, and entire 
[ flapartmenta of theology have receded or brightened 
Lbeneath its inflnence.' How great a change has 
cted in the doctrine concerning nnbaptiaed 
lildren must he manifest to anyone who considers 
T completely the old doctrine has disappeared from 
ipnlar teaching, and what a general and intense 
lOe is excited by its simple statement. It 
I Tras once deemed a mere truism ; it would now be 
viewed with horror and indignation : and if we de- 
flired any further proof of the extent of this change 
we should fi.nd it in the position which the Quakers 
and the Baptists have assumed in Cliristendom. It 
is scarcely possible to coHceive any sects which in the 
Early Church would have been regarded with more 
nnmingled abhorrence, or would have been deemed 
more nnqneetionably outside the pale of salvation. 
' ChilllQgworth treated the nnt much regard it.' (Edigion 
Babject viCli bis neiial admira- of Protestanta, cliap. vii.) 
ble ((ood sense: 'This is car- Jeremy Taylor atrongly ra- 
tain, that God iriil not deal jected both oiiginal sin, in the 
nnjuHUy with uahaptiBi^ in- Eense of transmitted guilt, and 
fame; but haw in partienlar tha damnation of infante that 
He will deal witb them coa- vas inferred from it. 
oenia not ue, and so we need 



It is no exaggorfttion to say tliat the feeling of repng- 
Tiance with which men now look upon the polygamy 
of the MormonB presents but a very faint image of 
that wbioh the Fathers would bare manifefited to- 
wards those who Eystematically withheld from their 
children that baptism which was nnanimoualy pro- 
nouncod to ba essential to their salvation. Tet the 
Quakers and the Baptists have now obtained a place 
ajnong the most respected sections of the Cbnrch, 
and in the eyes of very many Protestanta the pecu- 
liarities of the second, at least, ara not sufficiently 
seriona to justify any feehng of repulsion or to pre- 
vent the most cordial co-operation. For a great change 
baa silently swept over Christendom : witbout con- 
troversy and without disturbance an old doctrine has 
passed away from among the reabsations of manldnd, 
Ent the scope of the doctrine we are considering 
was not confined to nnhaptised children ; it extended 
also to aU adults who were estemal to the Church. 
If the whole human mce existed under a sentence of 
condemnation which conlcl only be removed by con- 
nection with Christianity, and if this sentence was so 
stringent that even the infant was not exempt from 
its effects, it waa natural that the adult heathen who 
added hia personal tranagresaions to the guilt of 
Adam should be doomed at last to perdition. Nos 
did the Fathers who constructed the early systems of 
theology at all shrink fi-om the consequence. At a 
time when the Christian Chnrch formed but an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of the community, at a time when 
almost al! the members who composed it were them, 
selves conTerts from paganism, and reckoned among 
the pagans those who were bound to them by the 
closest ties of gratitude and affection, the great ma- 
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joritj of the Fathers deliberately taught that the entire 
pagan world was doomed to that state of punishment 
which they invariably described as literal and nndying 
fire. In any age and under any circumstances such 
a doctrine must seem inexpressibly shocking, but it 
appears most peculiarly so when we consider that the l 
convert who accepted it, and who with a view to his 
own felicity proclaimed the system of which he be- 
lieved it to form a part to be a message of good ' 
tidings, must have acquiesced in the eternal perdition ; 
of the mother who had borne him, of the father upon j 
whose knees he had played, of the Mends who were ! 
associated with the happy years of childhood and ; 
early manhood, of the immense mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, and of all those heroes and sages who : 
by their lives or precepts had first kindled a moral | 
enthusiasm within his breast. All these were doomed 
by one sweeping sentence. Nor were they alone in 
their condemnation. The heretics, no matter how 
trivial may have been their error, were reserved for 
the same fearful fate. The Church, according to the 
favourite image of the Fathers, was a solitary ark 
floating upon a boundless sea of ruin. Within its 
pale there was salvation ; without it salvation was 
impossible. * If anyone out of Noah's ark could es- 
cape the deluge,' wrote St. Cyprian, * he who is out 
of the Church may also escape.' * Without this 
house,' said Origen, * that is without the Church, no 
one is saved.' * No one,' said St. Augustine, * cometh 
to salvation and eternal life except he who hath Christ 
for his head, but no one can have Christ for his head 
except he that is in His body the Church.' ^ * Hold 

* I take these references from pp. 11-13, 3rd ed.), where 
Palmer On the Church (vol. i. there is much evidence on the 
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most firmly,' added St. FulgcntiuB, 'and donbt not 
that not only all pagsina but also all Jews, heretica, 
and schismatics who depart &om this present Ii& 
outside the Cathohc Church are about to go into 
eternal fire, prepared for the dovil and his angels.'' 
So prominent and so nnijnestionable was this doctrine 
deemed, that the Council of Carthage, in the fourth 
century, made it one of the teat- questions put to 
every bishop before ordination." 

This doctrine has had a greater inflncnco than per- 
hape any other speculatiTe opinion upon the histoiy 
of mankind. How difierent it is from the concep- 
tions to which the great teachers of antiquity had 
arrived most be evident to anyone who knows how 
fondly they cherished the doctrine of the immortaliiy 
of the soul, hoiy calmly they contemplated the ap- 

BubjsM collecteiJ. Mr. Palmer tholics non tPDOt nnhatmi, 

ccntends that the Fathers ara Deque liaptismua oeqiia eleo- 

im&tiimoas on the Bubject, bnt moB}>na qnamlibet eopiiNni, 

BarliBjTiic flhoWH tliat at Ipast nequa mora pro nomine Cfiriati 

two, and those of the earliest suBoepta proficera poterit ad 

(Justin Martyr and Clomens salul«m, quamdia eo vol hma* 

Alexandria ufi), admitted the tiea vel achismatica pravitaa 

poBaiblesalvation otthepagana peraeverat qu£B duiat od mor- 

[Morale dee Pirts,<ii.^.^i\), tem.' (g 22.) 

and that the firat eipreasly ' Palmer, On /In Chureh. 

aaid that Socrates and Heme- toI. i. p. 33. And again the 

lituB in the sight of Qod vers Svnod ot Zerta in a.d. 412: 

Chrialiana. See, too, Tenne- ' Whosoevet is Beparittcd tram 

mann. Manad da tBietoire dt the Cathohc Clinirh, however 

la FkSosopAie, t4im. i. pp. SH, innnceatlj he ma; think ha 

Slfi. I am a&aid, however, lives, for Ihia crime aloaa diat 

there la nodoubt that ihegreat he is separated from the unitv 

majority of the Fathers took of Christ will Dot have life, bnt 

the other view. Minucias "Fe- the wrath of God cemainelll aa 

lix thought the dnmon of So- him.' ^Thia statement is aaid 

eratea was a devil. {Oetaviua, to have been drawn np by St. 

ch. iivi.) Augustine. Sea BawnidBn'i 

I Da Fide, g 81 ; and again, Charily and Truth, pp. 39-40 

fltill more eiplicitly : ' Omui (Dublin, 18D9). 
unim homici ^ui Eedesite Ca- 
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proach of death,' and. how hopefully they looked for- 
ward to the future. Never can men forget that noble 
Greek who, struck down by an unrighteous aentence, 
summoned around him his dearest disciples, and hav- 
ing reasoned ivith them on the immortelitj of the soul 
and the rewards of virtue and the goodness of the 
gods, took with a gentle smile the cup of death, and 
pasaed away thanking the god of healing who had 
cured him of the disease of life. That ' the just man 
should take confidence in death,' * that he who has 
earnestly, thongb no doubt imperfectly, tried to do 
his dufj has nothing to fear beyond the grave, had 
been the consoling faith of all the best minds of 
antiquity. That the bold, nnsbackied, and impartial 
search for truth is among the noblest and, therefore, 
iwnoiig the most innocent employments of mankind, 
was the belief which inspired all the philoHophies of 
the past. Nor was it merely or mainly in the 

' I know nothing in the la soci6ti paionne, toute com- 
world BBiider than one of ths poaie du sensimliame et An 
sayings of Luther on thia tnatr lii^ence, on ee gardait bian da 
tec. I quota it from that repr^senler la mort comme 
bfliintiftil old trHnslrttion of qnelque ohoea de hidens; il ne 
3As Table Talk by Bell: 'It pandl rnfime point que le equa- 
vere a light and an easy mat- lett« uit it6 alora le Brmbols 
tfr.for a Chriatian to suffac de I'impitoyable dirinit^. Mais 
»nd overcome death if be knav quand le cluiBtianisma ent 
not that it were God's nrath ; conquia le monde, qaand one 
the eame title maketh death ^ernit^ mslheurEuse dut gtre 
bittei" to DB. Bnt an heathen lapnnition des fautea cammisea 
dieth Beeurely away ; he neither '"' 
Eeeth nor feeleth that it ia 
Qod'e wrath, but meanelh it is 
the end of nutora and is natu- 
tbX. The epicureui says it is 
but to endure one evit hour.' 
A. distingaiahed living anti- 
qiuriati, comparing tha heathen 
and the mediseval reptpsenta- 
tionaofdeatb, observes : 'Dans 



Bcmbl^ si iiidiBere 



lena der 



ana choai 



poui U Chretien qu'il fallu 
lui rapporter k chaque ini 
onlrappant aes jeuxdea iic 
funibrea.' (Jubinal, jSw 
DansiK dca Morta, p. S.) 
» Plato, 
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gpovBB of Athens that this Biiirit ' 
Bhonld never lie forgotten that tlie rationalist haa 
alwajB found the highest espresBion of his belief in 
the language of the prophet, who deolarod that the 
only service tie Almighty required vtas a life of 
justice, of mercy, and of humility; of the ■wise man, 
■who summed up the whole duty of man in the fear 
of God and the obHervanco of TTin commandments; 
of the apostle, who described trae rehgiou aa couBist- 
ing of charity and of purity ; and of that still greater 
Teacher, who proclaimed true worship to be alto- 
gether spiritual, and who described the final adjudi- 
cation as the separation of mankind according to their 
acts and not according to their opinions. 

But, however this maybe, the doctrine of salvation 
in the Chnrcb alone was unanimously adopted when 
Ciiriatimiity passed from its m.oral to its first dog- 
matic stage, and on two occasions it conferred an 
inestimable beue&t upon mankind. At a time when 
Christianity was stniggHog against the most horrible 
persecutions, and also against the gross conceptions 
of an ^6 that coald obtain but a very partial idea of 
its elevated purity, the terrorism of this dootrina 
became an auxiliary little in harmony indeed with 
the spirit of a philanthropic religion, but admirably 
suited to the time, and powerful enough to nerve the 
marlyr with an unflinching courage, and to drive the 
doubtflr speedily into the Church. Again, when the 
ascendency of the new faith had become manifest, it 
seemed for a time as if its administTative and or- 
ganising fnnction would have been destroyed by the 
countless sei^ts that divided it. The passion for al- 
legory and the spirit of eclecticism that characterised 
the Ensteni converts, the natural subtlety of the. 
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Greek mind, and still more the dispatationa pliilo- 
aopliy of Aristotle, which the Greek heretics intiM- 
duced into the Church, and which Ifestorianiam 
planted in the great school of Edessa,' had prodncsd 
1 many and such virulent oontroveraiea that the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric seemed dislocated, and in- 
telleotnal anarchy was imminent. The conception 

in anthoritative Charch was not yet folly formed, 
though men were keenly senaiblo of the importance of 
dogma. It is compnted that there were about ninety 
heresies in three centuries.* Such qnestiona aa the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, the proper day 

celebrating Eaater, the nature of the h'ght upon 
Mount Tabor, or the existence in Christ of two inde- 
pendent but perfectly coincident wills, were discussed 
with a ferocity that seema ahnoat to countenance the 

■geation of Butler, that communities like indi- 
Tidualfi may be insane. But here again the doctrine 
of giclusive salvation exercised a decisive influence. 

long as it was held and reahaed, the diversities of 
private judgment must have waged a most uneqnal 
warfare with the unity of authority. Men could not 
long reat amid the conflict of opposing arguments ; 
they could not endure that measure of doubt which 
is the necessary accompaniment of controversy. All 
the tractions of Christianity soon gravitated to one 

' It in remarkable that Aris- e;[«pCioD, uneqoi vocally dn- 

totU, vhom the schaoliaeii nuunced it. See much cuiioua 

placed slmoat on a levfl with evidenCB of tliis in AlUniunii- 

thfl Fathers, owes hin position Lavigeris, Emit chriHenne if 

entirely to the earl; heielica ; idfam:. (TMse pHaamie k la 

tlust tbe introduction of his Fiiculti dee Lettrea ds Paris, 

philosophy WHS at Erst in- 1660.) 

vBrinblj acdompunied by an ' Middleton'a Free Enquiiy, 

increnso of heroEiy ; und tlmt lotrod. p. SG. 
the ratbere, witi Bcartelj an 
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or two great centres, and a spiritual despotiBiii was 
oonsolidated which alone conld control and temper 
the tnrbnlent elements of mediteva,! aociety, could 
impose amoral yoke upon the most ferocious tyrants, 
conld accompliBh the great work of the abolition of 
slavery in Europe, aud conld infuse into Chriatendom 
such a meaanre of pnro and spiritual truth aa to pre- 
pare men for the better phase that was to follow it. 

All this was done by the doctrine of exclaaive aal' 
vation. At the Reformation, when the old Church, 
no longer harmonieed with the intellectnal condition 
of Enrope, and when the spirit of revolt wag ntaai- 
festod on all subjects and in all conntries, the doc- 
trine was for the most part unchallenged ; and althougli 
it nndoubtedly produced au inconceivable amount of 
mental snFTering, it Lad at least the efiect of termin&t- 
jng rapidly the anarchy of transition. The tenacity 
with which it was retained by the Reformers is of 
course partly dae to the difficulty of extricating- Jhe 
mind from old theological modes of thought ; but it 
was, I think, still more the resnlt of that early ten- 
dency to depreciate the nature and the works of man 
which threw them naturally upon dogmatic systents. 
There were, indeed, few subjects on which they were 
80 unanimous. ' The doctrine of salvation in the 
Church,' writes a learned living author, 'was held by 
all the Lutherans and Reformed, and by the sects 
■which separated from tliem, as well as by the Romish 
and other Churches. Luther teaches that remiasion 
of aius and sanctification are only obtained in it ; and 
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tiou." The Saxon Confession, presented to the Synod 
of Trent a.d. 1551, the Helvetic Confession, the Bel- 



>gic, the Scottieh — all avow thai salratiou is only to 
bo had in the Church. The Presbyterian divines aa- 
Bembled at Westminster, i.D. 1647, in their " Humble 
Advice concerning a, Confession of Faith" (c. 25), 
declare that " the visible Chui-ch, which ia also Catho- 
lique and nniveraal nnder the Gospel (not confined 
e nation, aa before under the Law), consists of 
all those throughout the world that profess the tme 
religion . . . out of which there is no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation." The ladependents admitted the 
' Nor waa the poaitiou of the Anghean Church 
ai all different. The Athanasian Creed was given 
an honoured place among her formularies, and the 
-doctrine which that creed distinctly asBerts was ini- 
plied in. several of the services of the Church, and 
was strongly maintained by a long succession of her 
9.' Among tho leading Reformera, Zuinglius, 
and ZuingLiua alone, openly and unequivocally re- 
pudiated it. In a Confession of Faith which he wrote 
just before hia death, and wiiich marks an important 
epoch in the history of the human mind, he deacrihed 
in magnificent language that future ' assembly of all 
the saintly, the heroic, the faithful, and the virtuous,' 
when Abel and Enoch, Noah and Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, will mingle with ' Socrates, Aristides, and 
m Antigonus, with Nnma and Camillns, Hercules and 
V ThesBUB, tho Scipios and the Catoa,' and when every 
I upright and holy raan who has ever lived will be 
I present with hia God.* In onr age, when the doc- 
^(tiine of exclusive salvation seldom excites more than 
' Palmar, On the CkuTch, full by Bossuet, Varialiimi 
tfoL i. p. 13. profesiatifes, liv. ii. e. 19. Tha 

" Ebb a great deal of pvi- original confeBsion was pnb- 
_M of this in Palmer. lished by Bvillinger, in 1536, 

■ This passage is given in with a veij laudatory profaca. 
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a Hmile, Bnch lang^ao^t- appeavebat natural, bnfc when. 
it was first written it excited on all sides amaze- 
ment and indignation. Lather on reading it said 
lie deepaired of the salvation of Zninglius : Boaauet 
qnotos the passage as a climax to his charges against 
the Svrisa Reformer, and quotes it aa if it reqnireii 
no comment, but was in itself sufficient to hand 
down itfi author to the contempt and indignation of 
poat«rity. 

I shall now proceed to examine the more remote 
consequences of the doctrine of exclnsive salvatfon, 
in order to trace the connection between its decline 
and some other remarkable features of the rationalis- 
tic movement. In the first place, it is raaoifest that 
the conceptions I have reviewed are so directly op- 
posed to our natural sense of what is right and jast, 
to all the conclusions at which those great teachers 
arrived who evolved their doctrines from their own 
moral nature, that they must eatabhsh a, permanent 
opposition between dogmatic theology and natnral 
religion. When the peace of the Church has long 
been uudiafurbed, and when the minds of men are 
not directed with very strong interest to dogmatic 
questions, conscience mil act insensibly upon the 
belief, obscuring or efiacing its tme character. Men 
will instinctively endeavour to explain it away, or 
to dilute its force, or to diminish its prominence. 
But when the agitation of controversy has brought 
the doctrine vivedly before the mind, and when the 
enthusiasm of the contest has silcaced the revolt of 
conscience, theology will be developed more and more 
in the same direction, till the very outlines of natural 
religion are obliterated. Thus we find that those 
predestinarian theories which are commonly iden- 



tified witli Calvin, thouglt they seeni to have been 
anbatantially held by St. Augustine, owe their recep- 
tion mainly to the previons action of the docfcrine of 
exclusive salvation upon the mind. For the one ob- 
jection to the metaphysical and other arguments the 
Calviaist cau ui^, which will always appear conclu- 
sive to the great majority of mantind, is the moroJ 
otjection. It ia thia objection, and this alone, which 
enables men to cut througli that entangling; maze of 
arguments concerning freewill, foreknowledge, and 
predetermination, in which the greatest intellects 
both of anfciquily and of modem days have been 
hopelessly involved, and which the ablest meta- 
physicians have pronounced inextricable. Take away 
the moral argument : persuade men that when as- 
cribing to the Deity justice and mercy they are 
speating of qoalities genei-ically distinct from those 
which exist among niankind — qualities which we are 
altogether unable to conceive, and which may be com- 
patible with acts that men would terra grossly unjust 
and niimerciful ; tell them that guUt may be entirely 
unconnected with a personal act, that millions of 
infants may be called into existence for anioment to 
he precipitated into a place of torment, that vast 
nations may live and die, and then be raised again to 
endure a never-ending punishment, because they did 
not beheve in a religion of which they had never 
heard, or because a crime was committed t 
of years before they were in existence : 
them that all thia is part of a transcendentaUy 
perfect and righteous moral scheme, and there is no 
imaginable abyss to which such a doctrine will not 
lead. You will have blotted out those fundamental 
notions of right and wrong which the Creator haa 

.TOL. I. C C 
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I eng;raven npnn every heart ; you will have extin- 
\ guishcd the lamp of conscience ; yon will have tauglit 
'men to stifle the inner voice as a lying witness, and 
to esteem it virtuous to disohey it. But even this 
( doea not represent the full extent of the evil. The 
doctrine of exclusive salvatiou not only destroys tie 
moral objection to that ghastly system of retigious 
fatalism wliich Augustine and Calvin constructed ; 
it directly leads to it by teaching that the nltimat« 
destiny of the immense majority of mankind is de- 
termined entirely irrespectively of their will. Millions 
die in infancy ; millions live and die in heathen lands; 
millions exist in ranks of society where they have no 
opportunities for engaging in theological research: 
millions are so encumbered by the prejudices of edu. 
cation that no mental efl^ort can emancipate thent 
from the chain. We accordingly find that pre- 
doHtinarianiam was in the first instance littli 
than a developement of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. St. Augnstine illustrated it by the case o£ 
a mother who had two infants. Each of these is but 
' a lump of perdition ; ' neither has ever perfc 
moral act. The mother overlies one, and it perishsB 
unbaptised ; the other is baptised, and is saved. 

But the doctrine of Augustine and Ambrose nevBP. 
seems to have been pushed in the Early Church ttf 
the same extremes, or to have been stated with thff. 
same precision as it afterwards was by the Reform- 
ers,' The mild and sagacious Erasmus soon perceivej. 

' The doctrine of double pre- spirit of a theologian, and lijj 

deatiniition wbb, however, mnm- Sootua Erigena in the Spirit vi 

tainod in the ninlh century by a fpeethinker. For an aa "^ 

a monk named Qotteechftlk, of this ones-famous contrir 

who was opposed bj Hinckmnr, see the teamed worfc of M 

Arolibishop of Eheima, in the Reni Xsillandier, Scoi 1 
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a this one of tte principal evils of tke Reformation, 
ifrad te wrote a treatise in defence of fi-eewill, whioli 
^cited from Lutlier one of tlie most unequivocal, 
tmd certainly one of the most revolting declarations 
of feitalisra in tke whole compass of theology. ' Tho 
human will,' said Luther, ' is like a beast of burden. 
if God mounts it, it wishes and goes as God wills ; if 
£atan mounts it, it wishes and goes as Satan wills. 
iHor can it choose the rider it would prefer, or betake 
jteelf to him, but it is the riders who contend for its 
easion.' ' ' This is the acme of faith, to believe 
fliat He is merciful who saves so few and who con- 
ns so many ; that He is just who at His own 
■pleasure has made us necessarOy doomed to dam- 
aation ; so that, as Erasmus says, He seems to 
delight in the tortures of the wretched, and to be 
jnore deserving of haired than of love. If by any 
effort of reason I could conceive how God could be 
Siercifnl and just wlio stows so much anger and 
feuquity) there would be no need for faith.' ' ' God 

ft la PhUoaophie sckolaatiqae priBaned, and to be soonrged. 

(StcBfibourg, 1818), pp. 61-58; (Llorenta, iHaLderinquuilian, 

and for a cMintempomrf view torn. i. p. 20.) 
of Che opiniona of Gottpschalk, ' 'Sic hum&ns Toluntaa In 

Bee a, letter by Amulo. Arcli- medio posita fst ceu jumentnm, 

biBhopofLjons (the immediate si inBederit !neu9 Tult ct vadit 

■ncceseor af Agobord), pinnted quo vnlt Deua, ut FsaJmuB 

with the works of i^obard dicit: "Factns anm situt jn- 

(Pacis, 1666). According to mentnm at ego semper tocum." 

Amulo, (Jot1«8chalk not only Si ioseileriC Sat&o vnlt eC viidiC 

held the doctrioea of reprobft- quo vult Satan ; nee est in ejus 

tjon and particular redemption, arbitrio ad utruni Besflorem 

lint BYon declared that the Al- currere aut enm qnarere, Bed 

mighty rejoiced and exulted ipsi seaaores certant ob ipaum 

over the destmction of Choae obtinendum et posaidenduDi.' 

who were predestinsited to dam* (Jte Serm ArbitTio, para i. bbc 

nation. O-ottPschalk was con- 21.) 

flcmned (o be degtudod from ' 'lEeeat fidei summns gra- 

tho priustliood, to be im- dus, cnJere ilium eiiSBclemeo- 
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foreknows nothing subject to contin^neiea, bat Hfl 
foreaees, foreordains, and accompliHliea all things by 
an unciianging, eternal, and efficaJ^ions will. By this 
thunderbolt freewill sinks slmttored in the dust.' ' 

Such were the opinions of the greatest of the Re- 
formers. The doctrine of Calvin Hnd his school wM 
eqnaUy CKpheit. According' to thero, the Fall, with 
all its consequences, was predetermined ages before 
the Creation, and was the necessary consequence of 
that predetermination. The Almighty, they taught, 
irrevocably decided the fate of each individual long 
before Ho called him into oxiatencB, and has pre- 
destinated millionB to his hati-ed and to etem^ danma- 
tion. With that object He gave them being — with 
that object He withholds from them the aBsistanca 
that alone can correct the perversity of the nature 
with which He created them. He will hate them 
during life, and after death He will cast them into 



tcritiLF pnnitns lilieram aibi- 
trinm.' (Sof, 10.) I giya Ihese 
BectioDB aiMording lo Vanghso'* 
traaslation (1823), for in tlu 
origianl ediddn (1536) then 
are no dirtsion!!, and tbe p*g» 
nm HOC numlieivd. MBlancb- 
thoa, in the first editjoo of Hi 
Commonplaca, FiprBSBed bx- 
treme prFdeatinantui Tiawt, 
but omitted tbem in latei edi- 
tions. Lutber, ID bis old lf[% 
said he muld not reripw mtb 
pi^rfecC satisfaction an; of hii 
worlta esc^pt, perhapfl, his 
Catechism and his Dt Smt 
Arbilno (Vaughan's Prrface,' 
p. B7). There is a, fiiU notica 
rif this bnok in onn of Sir W, 



tem qni (am pftnoos salrat tarn 
maltos damnat, credere jnstum 
qui Bua roluntate nos □eceasario 
dmnEabileB facit, ut videatur, 
referents Erasmo, delnHari 
eiUFintihnB miseronini, et odio 
potiuB quam amare dignus. Si 
igitur potieetn ullaratione com- 
preheadsra quomodo is Dens 
misBrieora ot ^jnatuB, qni tan- 



23.) 
'Eat i 



Ctmatiai 



nihil prtERcit coatiugiter, Bed 
quod omnia incommutabilia ot 
sterna, infallibilique roluntafe 
pt piffiijidetet pneponitet facit. 
Hoe fulmine atemitui et con< 



fceciaUy 
medeat 
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ttie excraciating tormenta of uudjing fire, and will 
watch their agonies without compassiou throngh the 
oonntlesa ages of eternity.' 

It ia needless to comment upon such teaching aa 
,ihia. That it makes the Deity the direct author of 
.ain,' that it anbTerts all our uotionB of justice and of 



. and bis lit- punishing vdaniary transgros- 

uiic. Christ, lib. jii. c. 21-23. twa, and that the ti^nsgrfs- 

ntporhapa tbeiF clearest and bIdiib of tbe leprolials ore 

eat emphatic Btateraent is in volnntaiy ; men having teen 

Tork of Beza, De MItma since Ailam created with wilk 

In FnEdalinatione eontra m hopeleEsly cormpt that 

"* ' a&mwR (7iuf f/Ium^in ( pub- without Divine asEiatani^e they 

)d in the Opiucvfa of Seza, must t'nenVnii/j'bedaninid, oad 

STEe, 16S8). The pointed Qod having; in the majontj of 

^bjactiona on the score at moral c&sfH resolvwl to withhold that 

^titode of his rationalistic asaietancB. The fatality, tberf- 

iponeot brought tbe enurmi- fore, does not consist in man 

^^ !B of the Calvinistic doctrine being compelleil to Aa certain 

tsto the fullest relief. Th«ceis things whether he wittbea it or 

iDTiona old translation of not, but in hio being brought: 

1 work, under the title of into the world, with such a 

nil Display of Popish Frac- nature that hia wishes uBces- 

8, or Patched Ff/aoianism, aarily tend in a given direc- 

1 by W, Hopkiuaon tion. 
on, ]SJ8). Beza espeoi- '' Calvinists, indeed, oftea 

Uy ituists on tha unfairness protestngainst tbisconduiiion; 

f accusing Calviniats of assert- but it is almoAt self-evident. 

-~ -bat God so hated some and the ablest writer of tha 

that He predestinated school admits it in a sense 

to destruction ; the truth which is quite sufficiently large 

Mjng that God of His free for his ofponents; 'If by the 

pvereigntj predestinated them author of sin is meant the per- 

destruction, and therefore to uiitter or not hinderer of sin, 

Ha hatred; so that ' Ood is and ut the same time a tlisposer 

nt moved with the hatred of of the state of events in such a 

Ihot He should drive him manner for wise, holy, and 

D destruction, but He hath most excellent enda and por- 

I He hath predes- poses that sin, if it be per- 

itructiou.' Another nutted or not hindered, will 

lich Jonathan Ed- must certainly and infallibly 

nrda especially hus insisted follow; I aay, if this be all 
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' mercy, tLat tte eimple statement of it is inexpressibly 
allocking and revolting, can liardly be denied by its 
■warmest supportera. Indeed, whan we combine this 
teaching with the other doctrines I have considered 
in the present chapter, the whole may be regarded aa 

1 nnequalled in the religious history of mankind. In 
onr age such tenets have retired from the blaze of 
day ; they are found only in the obscure writings of 
obscwB men. Since Jonathan Edwards they hare 
had no exponent of undoubted genius, and no dis- 
tinguished writer could venture without a serious loss 
of reputation openly to profess them. Such language 
as was employed on this subject by men like Luther, 
Calvin, and Beza, while in the zenith of their popu- 
larity, would not now be tolerated for a moment out- 
side a small and uninfluential circle. The rationalistio 
spirit has so jiorvaded all our habits of thought, that 
every doctrine which is repugnant to our mora] sense 
excites an intense and ever-increasing aversion ; and 
aa the doctrine of exclusive salvation, which prepared 
the mind for the doctrine of reprobation, is no longer 
realised, the latter appears pecuharly revolting. 

Another very important snbject upon whicfa the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation has exercised great 
influence, is the relation between dogmas and morals. 
The elder theologians invariably attributed to dogmas 
an intrinsic efficacy which was entirely independent 
of their effect upon hfe. Thua we have already had 
occasion to observe, that in the Early Church no con- 
troversies were deemed so important aa those which 
concerned the connection between the two natures 
that U meimt, I do not deny tinntion of the fall of Adam, 
1ha,t God is tha Knthor of ein.' whose will was not liopelesBly 
(Jonathan Kdwarda, Frerdotn corrupt, has of course ita OTfU 
0/ WiU, p. 368.) The predes- pectdiat difflculties. 
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Christ, and that at the Refonnation the accept- 
CB or rejection of tranaubstantiation was made the 
tftbitual test of orthodoxy. On the other hand, the 
politiciaji, in a secular age, is inclined to value religions 
ayatema solely according to their influence upon the 
•cts of mankind. He sees that religious controversiea 
) often dislocated the social system, have presented 
m insuperable obstacle to the fusion of the diflerent 
elements of a nation, have produced long and sangui- 
nary wars, and have diverted a lai^ proportion of 
intellect and energy from enterprises that are con- 
ducive to the welfare of society. These he considers 
tiie evils of theology, which are compensated for by I 
"the control that it esevcises over the passions of man- 1 
kind, by the high sense of duty it diffuses, by the \ 
consolations it affords in age, in suSering, and in 1 
Borrow, Bad by the intensity of the philanthropy it J 
inspires. His object therefore ia to encourage a 
Bystem in which the moral restraint shall be as great 
as possible, and the dogmatic elements shall be few 
and torpid. The rationalist occupies a central posi- 
tion hetween the two. Like the early theologian, he 
denies that the measure of theological excellence ia 
entirely utilitarian ; like the politician, be denies that 
dogmas possess an intrinsic efficacy. He believes that 
they are intended to act npon and develope the 
jaffective or emotional side of human nature, that they 
Sre the vehicles by which certain principles are 
conveyed into the mitid which would otherwise never 
te received, and that when they have dischajged 
their functions they mnst lose their importance. In 
the earlier phases of society men have never succeeded 
in forming a purely spiritual and moral conception 
of the Deity, and they therefore make an imago 



yijW 



whioli they worsbip. Bj this means the conception 
of ttie Deity ia falsified and debased, Vint the moral 
influents of worship ia retained : s, great evil is the 
price of' an inestimable benefit. As, however, men 
obtain with increasing civilisation a capacity for 
forming purer and more moral conceptions, idolatry 
becomes an nnmingled evU, and is in cooseqnence at 
last abandoned. Justin the same way » purely moral 
religion, appealing to a disintei«sted sense of daiy 
and perception of excellence, can never be efficacionB 
in an early condition of society. It is conseqnently 
materiabsed, associated with ianumerablo ceremonieSi 
with elaborate creeds, with duties that bear no rela- 
tion to moral sentiments, with an ecclesiastical frame- 
work, and with a copious legendary. Through all 
this extraneous matter the moral essence filters down 
to tbe people, preparing them for the higher phases 
of developement. Gradnally the ceremoniea drop 
away, the number of doctrines is reduced, the eccle- 
HiftBtical ideal of life and character is exchanged for 
the moral ideal ; dogmatic conceptions manifest an 
increased flcribility, and the religion is at last trans- 
figured and regenerated, radiant in all its parta with 
the pure spirit that had created it. 

It ia manifest that according to this view Uiere 
exists a certain antagonism between the dogmatic and 
the moral elements of a religious system, and that 
their relative infiuence will depend mainly on the 
degree of civilisation ; an amount of dogmatic pressare 
which is a great blessing in one ago being a great 
evil in another. Now, one of the most obvioas con- 
seqaences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation ia 
that it places the moral in permanent subordination 
to the dogmatic side of religion. If there be a Catholio 
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l>^tli ' wHch. except a man believe he cannot be saved,' 
it is quite natural that men should deem it ' before 
all tbinga ' necessary to hold it. K the purest moral 
life cannot atone for error, while a tme religion has 
many means of effacing guilt, the mind will naturally 
turn to the doctrinal rather than to the practical side. 
The extent to which thia tendency has been mani- 
fested in the Church of Rome is well knoivn, i'ro- 
testant controversialists have often drawn up long 
and perfectly authentic hats of celebrated characters 
who were stained with every crime, and who have 
neverthelesB been among the favourites of the Church, 
who Lave clung to her ordinances with full orthodox 
tenacity, who have asanaged by her absolution every 
quahn of conscience, and who have at last, by 
taipndowing a monastery or undergoing a penance or 
■ directing a persecution against heretics, persuaded 
is that they had efiaced all the crimes of 
l.jieir lives. In Protestantism this combination of 
j devotion and immorality, which is not to be con- 
Lfonnded with hypocrisy, appears moi-e rare. Lives 
ike that of Benvenuto Cellini, in which the moat 
) crimes alternate with ecstasies of the most 
fapturous and triumphant piety, are scarcely ever to 
I met with, yet it would be rash to say that the 
1 unknown. The tenacity with which Pro- 
estanfc nations cling to the orthodox tenets of the 
tefbrmation can scarcely, I think, be said to bear any/ 
Ir&ed proportion to the national morality, and Sweden, 
I which of all Protestant conntiiea has been moat ci 
i .ppicuous for its prolonged legislation against hete 
t'<^2y, ia said to bo equally conspicuoua for the sc; 
aloua amount of illegitimacy among the people.' I 
I Laiag'a Sweden, pp. 108-141, where this q^nestion 



These aro the contradictionB that result fiwm the 
doctrine of eKclusive salvation among those who do 
not belong to a high order of Banctity, and who gladly 
parchase a license for the indnlgence of their passions 
by an asBiduons cnltivation of what they deem the 
more imjKirtant side of their faith. A very much 
more general tendency, and one which haa exercised 
a far more pemiciona influence npon the history of 
mankind, is displayed by those whose zeal is entirely 
unselfish. Being convinced that no misfortune can 
be so great as heresy, and that the heretic is doomed 
to eternal misery, they have habitually supported 
their creed by imposture and falsehood. That they 
should do this is quite natural. Whatever may he 
the foundation of the moral law, it is certain that in 
the eyes of the immense majority of mankind there 

IB minutel; eiBmined. This BDd comfort ; yel at the bottom 
is B mere queBtion of figures, of the atale fur religloiiB feel- 
Tto following pasttage from ing. obBervances, orfajowledga, 
nuotherTorkof Iliesdiae vriter especially in the FrotestanC 
IB less BUBcpptibU of deciaiTe cajitonB, in nbich prospen^, 
proof, and is, I am inclined to wellbeing, and momlity seem 
think, somewhat overstated, to be, as compared, to the 
liut ia uevertlielesB rsr; Bug- CBtbolic cantODB, in an iavirsB 
gaalive: 'The Swiss people ratio to Iba influence of rpligion 
present to llie pdltical philoM)- on tbe praple. . . . Itisarery 
phcr the unexpected and most icniBrkableBocialBtate, similsr, 
leniarkable social pbcnompnoQ perhaps, 1^ thB,t of theaaciaut 
of a people eminently moral in Romans, in wbom morally and 
conduct jet emmentlj irre- social virtue were also mia- 
ligious: at tba bead of tbe tainsd without tbe aid of re- 
moral statB in Europe, not ligions influencea.' (Laingfi 
merely for ftbeence of numerous l^otrs nf a Traveller, ■m. H9- 
or great crimes, or of diaregard 147.) Dr. Arnold said, I tliinic 
of right, but for leady obe- truly, that tbe popular sotion 
diencB to law, for honesty, about the auperior prosperity 
fidelity to their engagements, of the Frotj^Iant over tba 
for fair-dealing, Bobriety, in- Catholic cantons ia greatly ex- 
dustry, orderly coaduct, for aggerated : it eiiats in eome 
good government, useful public cases and uot in others. 
----'' ■■' g^ generai wellbeing, 
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are some ovenvhelming considerations tliat will jnstify 
a breach of its provisions. If some great miafortnne 
■were to befall a man who lay on a sick bed, trembling 
between life and death ; if the phyaician declared that 
the knowledge of that misfortune would be certain 
death to the patient, and if concealment were only 
possible by a falsehood, there are very few moralists 
who would condemn that falsehood. If the moat 
ardent denouncer of ' pious frauds ' were to meet 
an assassin in pnpsuit of an innocent man, and 
were able by misdirecting the pAirsner to sare the 
ftgitive, it may be safely predicted that the lie would 
be unscrupnlonaly uttered. It is not very easy to 
jiiBtify these things by argument, or to draw a clear 
line between criminal and innocent falsehood ; but 
that there are oircnmstancea which jnstify untruth has 
always been admitted by the common aentiment of 
mankind, and has been distinctly laid down by the 
moat eminent moi-aliste.' When therefore a man 
believes that those who adopt an erroneous opinion 
Will be consigned to perdition, when he not only 
believes this but realises ifc as a hviug and operative 
imth, and when he perceives that it is possible either 
by direct falsehood or by the suppression or distortion 
of truth to strengthen the evidences of hia faith, he 
usually finds the temptation irresistible. But there 
are two very important diatinctiona between the hypo- 
thetical cases I have mentioned and the pious &anda 
of theologians. The first arc the results of iaolated 
moral judgmenta, whOe the latter are eystematised 
and raised to the dignity of a regular doctrine. The 



' Thns, not (o quota Eoman itum, lib. 
Catholic BiithoritieB, Jeremj HBTeriacaft 


iii. c. 2, lays down 




Taylor, in the Duclar DuUtart- hood. 
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first, apiin, apring ft'om circuinataiicea that are ho 
extremely rare and exceptional that they can scareely 
have any perceptible influence upon the general 
veracity of the person wlio utters them, whiie the 
second induce a habit of continual falsehood. The 
FatherB laid down as a distinct proposition thatpions 
fiaiida were justifiable and even laudable,' and if they 
had cot laid this down they would neTerthelesa have 
practised them as a necessary consequence of their 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. Immediately all 
ecciesiaatical literature became tainted with a spirit 
of the most nnhlushis^ mendacity. Heathenism was 
to be combated, and therefore prophecies of Christ hy 
Orpheus and the Sibyls were forged, lying wonders 
were mnlbiphed, and ceaseless calumnieB poured upon 
those who, like Julian, opposed the faith. Heretics 
were to bo convinced, and therefore interpolations of 
old writings or complete forgeries were habitually Op- 
posed to the forged Gospels. The veneration of rehca 



' See on this subject the 
evidoace collt^ctrd in Middle- 
ton's Free Enquiri/ ; the cnrions 
panegycic on the habit uf tell- 
ing lies in St. ChrjBOBtum On 
l&e Prieslkaod ; the Fpm&rks of 
Coleridge in The Friend, and 
of Maury {Creytmoea tt Li- 

Cdea, p. 2sa). St. Angustt 
FBTDT, is in this respect 
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tra Mtndacimn he etrungly de- 
connived the tendency, and es- 
pecially eonderans the Pris- 
cillianists, nmong whom it 
spp«aM to hftTB been vety eom- 
mon, and alao certain CntholieB 
who thought it jnBtiflable lo 
pretend to be PriaciliianiBts 
for the purpose of distjovuring 



ecrets of that aecL The 
revolting aspect of this 
ct is the notion that here- 
ire BO intensely critnin^ 
hiivu no moral rights— a 
rite doctrine in Calholio 
re Qo PreteBtoiiC 
or sceptical public opinina ex- 
ists. Thus the Spanish Bishop 
Simancas— ' Ad ptenam quoqna . 
pertinet et hieretioorum odinm, ' 
quod fides illis data servanda 
non est. Nam si tyrannis, ja- 
ratis, et cteteris pnedanibns , 
quia corpus occidunt fides a 
vanda non est, longe minus 
hffirebcis pertinacibns qni oci:i- 
dant animas.' {De CatlaiiiM 
huiilulioiiiina, p. Zib.) 



1 
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imd the monastic systum were introduced, and tliere- 
'fora innumerable miracles were attributed to the 
s of sainta or to the praycra of hermits, and were 
Bolemnly asserted by the most eminent of the Fathers. ' 
The tendency was not confined to those Eastern na- 
jions wliich had been always almost destitnte of the 
sense of trath ; it triumphed wherever the suprem.8 
importance of dogmas was held. Generation after 
■generation it became more nniversal ; it continued 
till the very sense of trath and the very love of truth 
seemed blotted out from the minds of men. 

That this is no esag^rated pietore of the con- 
tlition at which the middle ages arriyed, is known to 
all who have any acquaintance with its literature ; 
for during that gloomy period the only scholars in 
Europe were priests and monks, who conscientiously 
teheved that no amount of falsehood was reprehen- 
Biblo which conduced to the edification of the people. 
Mot only did they pursue with the grossest calumny 
every enemy to their faith, not only did they encircle 
every saint with a halo of palpable fiction, not only 
did they invent t«ns of thousands of mii'aclos for 
the purpose of stimulating devotion— they also very 

' Since tlio Inst note waa rightly interpretpd or not, ia 

initlen, ttiia Bubjact lias biwn the doctor of the great and 

discussed aC some length by mmnion view that, all untrulhs 

Dr. NewTnan, in his Apologia are lies, and that there can be 

pm Vita gun. I do not, how- no juat causa of untnith .... 

erer, find anything to altrr in Now, as to tha jnst cHuae, the 

■what I have stated. Dr. New- Great Fathare make thorn such 

man eaye (Appendii, p. 77): aa thesa — aelf-de fence, eh ari^, 

"The Greek Fathers thought lealfor Golfs honour, and the 

thnt, when there was a Jiu/a like.' It ia plain MOugh that 

causa, iiu untmth need not lie this last wonld include all of 

B lie. St. AnaiiBtine took what are commonly t«nned 

anotherTiow.thoiiBhwithgreiit pioua frauda. 
miisgiving, and, whether be is 
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iiatnr^j carrirf into all ntlier sutjects tte indiffer- 
ence to truth they htid acquire din tbeology. All tlimr 
writings, and more especiftlly their histories, became 
tissues of the wildest fables, bo grotceque and at the 
flame time bo audacious, that they were tlie wonder 
of succeeding agea. And the rery men who Bcat- 
tered these fictions hroadcast over Christendom, 
taught at the same time that credulity was a Tirtoe 
and scepticism a crime. As long as the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation was believed and realised, it was 
necessary for the peace of mankind that they should 
be absolutely certain of the truth of what they be- 
lieved ; in order to be so certain, it was necessary to 
suppress adverse argaments ; and in order to effect 
this object, it was necessary that there should be no 
critical or sceptical spirit in Europe. A habit of 
boundless crednlity was therefore a natural conse- 
quence of the doctrine of exclusive salvation ; and 
not only did this habit naturally produce a luxuriant 
crop of falsehood, it was itself the negation of the 
spirit of tmth. For the man who really loves truth 
caimot possibly Bofcside into a condition of contented 
credulity. He will pause long before accepting aay 
doubtful assertion, he will carefully balance opposing 
arguments, he will probe every anecdote with BCrtt- 
puloua cai-e, he iviU endeavour to divest himself of 
every prejudice, he will cautiously abstain from at- 
tributing to probabilities the authority of certainties. 
These are the essential characteristics of the spirit of 
tmth, and by their eacouragement or suppression wa 
can j ndge how far a system of doctrine coincides with 
that spirit. 

We have seen that there were three ways in which 
the indissoluble association of eaJvation with a, par* 
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ticnlar fonn of belief produced or promoted tlie 
absolute indifference to tmtb and tlie boundk-ss 
credulity tbat characterised the ages in which theo- 
! was supreme. It multiplied to aa enormous 
extent pioua franda, which were perpetrated without 
scruple because they were supposed to produce in- 
estimable benefits to mankind. It rendered universal 
tiiat species of falsehood which is termed miarepre- 
eentation, and which consists mainly of the suppres- 
Bion of all opposing facta ; and it crushed that eamest- 
nesB of enquiry whicb is at once the esaential charac- 
teristic of the love of truth, and the eole bulwark 
against the encroachments of error. There was, 
however, yet another way, which, though very closelj' 
connected with the foregoing, is sufficiently distinct 
to claim a separate consideration. 

A love of truth, by the very definition of the terms, 
implies a resolution under all circumstances to ap- 
sroach as nearly as possible to its attainment, or in 
other words, when demonstration is impossible, to 
adopt the belief which seems most probable. In this 
respect there is an important difference between 
epeculative and practical Hfe. He who is seeking 
for truth is bound always to follow what appears to 
mind to be the stress of probabilities ; but in 
action it is sometimes wise to shape our course with , 
a Tiew to the least probable contingency ; because we 
have to consider not merely the comparative proba- 
bilities of success afforded by different courses, but 
also the magnitude of the results that would ensue. 
Thus, a man is justly regarded as prudent who in- 
sures Ms house against fire, though an absolute and 
tmrequited loss is the most probable consequence of 
his act ; because tlie loss he would suffer in the more 
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probable contingency in inconsiderable, and Hie ad- 
Tftntdge he woald derive from the inEiiranM in tha 
less probable contingency is very great. From this 
consideration Paaca! — who with Fermat was the 
founder of what may be termed the scientific treat- 
ment of probabilities — derived a very ingenious argu- 
ment in defence of his theological opinions, which 
was afterwards adopted by an Enghsh mathematician 
named Craig.' They contended, that when a re- 
ligions system, promise a infinite rewards and threat- 
ens infinite pnnisluncnts, it is the paH of a wise man 
to sacrifice the present to embrace it, not merely if 
he believes the probahilitiea to preponderate in its 
favour, bat even if he regards its truth as extremely 
improbable, provided the pvobabilitiea against it are 
not inflnito. Now, as long as such an argument is 
orged simply with a view of inducing men to adopt 
a certaia course of action, it haa no necessary con- 
nection with morale, and should be judged upon 
pmdential grounds.* But the ease becomes widely 
difierent when to adopt the least probable coursa 
means to acknowledge a Church which demands 8A 
the first condition of allegiance an absolate and 
heartfelt behef in the truth of what it teaches. When 
this is the case the argnment of Pascal means, and 
only can mean, that men shoTild by the force of will 
compel themselves to believe what they do not be- 
lieve by the force of reason ; that they should exert 

I In a veiy onrioua book Prohaiililit It is msDifest 

Billed Thfologi'S CkrisliatuB thai, if corrfct, DbBdieticeTOnlil 

Prmcipia Mathematica. (Lon- be doe to anj imposlor Tfht> 

dini, 1699.) said he dreamed thatheWMi 

' The reader may flnil a re- Dirine messenger, provided he 

' ' 'a gn those imt liis promisea and threaten- 

i, Theorie dea inga sofficieaOy Iiigli. 
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all their efforts, by withdrawing their attention from 
one side and concentrating it npon the other, and by 
the employment of the distorting influences of the 
affections, to disturb the results of their judgment. 
Nor is this merely the speculation of some isolated 
mathematicians ; it is a principle that is constantly 
acted on in every society which is governed by the 
doctrine we are considering.^ Mere sophisms or 
imperfect reasoning have a comparatively small 
place in the history of human error ; the intervention 
of the will has always been the chief cause of delusion. 
Under the best circumstances we can but imperfectly 
guard against its influence ; but wherever the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation is held, it is reduced to a 
system and regarded as a virtue. 

Certainly, whatever opinion may be held concern- 
ing the general tendencies of the last three centuries, 
it is impossible to deny the extraordinary diffusion of 
a truthful spirit, as manifested both in the increased 
intolerance of what is false and in the increased 



• Thus in the eeventeenth was addressed, it may probably 

century the following was a be esteemed as thoroughly base 

popular Catholic argument, and demoralising as any that 

Protestants admit that Catho- it is even possible for the 

lies may be saved, but Catho- imagination to conceive. Yet 

lies deny that Protestants can ; it was no doubt very effective, 

therefore it is better to become and was perfectly in harmony 

a Catholic. Considering that with the doctrine we are con- 

this argument was designed, sidering. Selden asked, * Is 

by playing on superstitious their Church better than ours, 

terrors, and by obscuring the because it has less charity ? ' 

sense of the Divine goodness, and Bedell, in a passage which 

to induce men to tamper with Coleridge justly pronounced 

their sense of truth, and con- one of the most beautiful in 

sidering too that its success* English prose, compared the 

depended mainly on the ti- two churches in this respect to 

midity, self-distrust, and mo- the rival mothers before Solo- 

desty of the person to whom it mon. 

VOL. I. D D 



Bnspicion of what is doubl£i]. This Las been one of 
the general results of adTancing civilisation to irUch 
all intellectual influence a have converged, but the im- 
provement may be said to date more especially from 
tie writings of the groat secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, Tkeae philosopbera destroyed 
the old modes of thought, not by the force of direct 
polemical disenaaion, but by introducing a m.etLod of 
enquiry and a standard of excellence incompatiblB 
with them. They taugbt men to esteem credulity 
discreditable, to wage an unapanng war against tbeir 
prejudices, to distrust the verdicts of the past, and 
to analyse with cautions Hcrntiuy the foundation of 
their belief. They taught them, above all, to cul- 
tivate that love of truth for its own salco which 
is perhaps the highest attribute of humanity ; 
which alone can emancipate the mind from the 
countless infliiencea that enthral it, and guide the 
stops thi'ough the labyrinth of human systems ; 
which shrinks from the sacrifice of no cherished 
doctrine, and of no ancient tie ; and which, recognis- 
ing in itself the reflex of the Deity, finds in itself its 
own reward. 

The conspicuous place which Bacon, Descari«3, 
and Locke have obtained in the history of the human 
mind, depends much less on the originality of their 
doctrines or their methods than on the skill with 
which they developed and diffused them. Long 
bafore Descartes, St. Angnstine had anticipated the 
' cogito ergo sura ; ' but that which St. Augustine 
had thrown out as a mere truism, or, at beat, as a 
passing suggestion, Descartes converted into the 
basis of a great philosophy. Half a century before 
Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci had exhibited the superi- 
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ority of the inductive inethod, and had clearly stated 
its principles ; but even if Leonardo had published 
his work, it may be safely asserted that the mag- 
nificent developement of Bacon was necessary to make 
that method supreme in science. Each of these great 
men attacked with vast ability and marvellous success 
some intellectual vice which lay at the very root of 
the old habits of thought. Descartes taught that 
the beginning of all knowledge was the rejection of 
every early prejudice, and a firm resolution to bring 
every opinion to the test of individual judgment. 
Locke taught the necessity of mapping out the Kmits 
of human faculties, and by his doctrine concerning 
innate ideas, and above all by his masterly analysis 
of Enthusiasm, he gave the deathblow to the opinions 
of those who would remove a certain class of mental 
phenomena altogether from the jurisdiction of the 
reason. ^ Bacon, whose gigantic intellect made ex- 
cursions into every field, was pre-eminently noted for 
his classification of the idola or distorting infiuences 
that act on the mind, and for his constant injunction 
to correct theory by confronting it with facts. Des- 
cartes also, in addition to the vast intrinsic value of 
his works, had the immense merit of doing more 
than any previous writer to divorce philosophy from 

* It has been observed by a a son distracted between his 

very able French critic (M. duty to his dead father and to 

Littr6) that the increasing ten- his living mother ; but while 

dency, as civilisation advances, the Greek found it necessary 

to substitute purely psycho- to bring the Furies upon the 

logical for miraculous solutions scene to account for the mental 

is strikingly illustrated by a paroxysms of Orestes, the Eng- 

comparison of Orestes with lishman deemed the natural 

Hamlet. The subject of both play and conflict of the emotions 

pieces is essentially the same — amply sufficient to account for 

a murdered king, a guilty wife, the sufferings of Hamlet. 
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emdition, and to make it an appeal to tlio reasoning 
powers of ordinary men. Tte Bchoolmen, thongh 
thoy had cnrried pliiloaopliicfti definition almost to 
tile highest conceivable point of perfection, had intro- 
duced a style of disquiaitioa so pedantic and mono- 
tonous, so full of subtle distinctions and endless 
repetitions, that all but the most patient students 
were repelled by their works ; while their conatftnt 
appeal to authority, and the fact that they wrote only 
in Latin, excluded those who were bnt little learned 
from the discussion. The great prominence acftderain 
preelections obtained about the time of the Beforma- 
tion contributed, I imogjno, largely to introduce a 
simpler and more popular style. Bather more than 
sixty years before ' 'Die Method ' of Descartes, Ramus, 
in bia ' Dialectics,' had set the example of publishing 
a philosophical work in Fcojicb, and Bruno bad 
thrown some of his dreamy speculations into Itahan ; 
but neither of these men were sufficiently able to 
form a new epoch in the history of philosophy, and 
their ends were not calculated to encourage imitators 
— the first having been murdered by the Catholics on 
the night of St. Bartholomew, and the second burnt 
alive at Bome by the Pope. Descartes more than 
anyone else was the author of i^hat may be oa!led 
the democratic character of philosophy, and this is 
not the least of hia merits. The influence of Ixtcke 
and Bacon, again, was eapeciaJly powerful as a cor- 
rective of the old tendency to fiction, on account of & 
certain unimaginative character that was exhibited 
by the philosophies of both — a character that was 
perfectly congenial to tiie intellect of Locke, but very 
rcomrkahle in the case of Bacon, among whose great 
Acuities imagination occupied an almost dispropor* 
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tionate prominence. Tliat this feature of the Baconian 
philosophy is at present exercising a decidedly preju- 
dicial influence on the English intellect, by producing 
an excessive distaste for the higher generalisations, 
and for all speculations that do not lead directly to 
practical results, has been maintained by many Con- 
tinental writers, and by at least three of the most 
eminent English ones.^ It is, indeed, quite true that 
Bacon never went in this respect so far as some of 
his disciples. He certainly never made utility the 
sole object of science, or at least never restricted 
utility to material advantages. He asserted in the 
noblest language the superiority of abstract truth to 
all the finiits of invention,^ and would never have 
called those speculations useless which form the in- 
tellectual character of an age. Yet, on the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that the general tone 
of his "WTitings, the extraordinary emphasis which he 
laid upon the value of experiments, and above all 
upon the bearing of his philosophy on material com- 
forts, represents a tendency which was very naturally 
developed into the narrowest utilitarianism. Those 
who regarded natural science simply as the minister to 
the material comforts of mankind were the disciples 
of Bacon, in much the same sense as Condillac and 
his followers were the disciples of Locke : they did 

* Coleridge, Buckle, and and beautiful than the manifold 

MilL uses of it; so, assuredly, the 

'^ 'And yet (to speak the very contemplation of things 
whole truth), just as we are as they are, without supersti- 
deeply indebted to light be- tion or imposture, without 
cause it enables us to enter on error or confusion, is in itself 
our way, to exercise £^rts, to more worthy than all the pro- 
read, to distinguish one another, duce of discoveries.' {Novum 
and nevertheless the sight of Organon.) 
light is itself more excellent 
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not aoenrately represBnt the doctrineB of their inaBier, 
but they represented fhe ^neral tendency of his 
teaching. 

But, whatever may be thought of the influence 
which the indnctive philosophy now exercises on the 
English mind, there can he no doubt that both that 
philosophy and the essay of Locktj wore peculiarly 
fatal to the mediieyal modes of thought on account 
of the somewhat plodding character they displayed. 
By enlarging the domain of the senses, by making 
experience the final test of truth, and by greatly 
discouraging the excursions of theorists, they checked 
tb.0 exuberance of the European imagination, im- 
parted an air of grotesqueness to the wild fictions 
that had so long been received, and taught men to 
apply tests both to their traditions and to their emo- 
tions which divested them of much of their apparent 
mystery. It was from the writings of Locke and 
Bacon that Voltaire and his followers drew the prin- 
ciples that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical febrios 
of Europe, and it is against these philosophers that 
the ablest defenders of mediaaval theology have ex- 
hibited the most bitter animosity.' 



B tlmt 'dsDs 
I'itude de la pbiloaophiB, la 
m^pHs de Lacks est le com- 
eiit de ]a. BOgcsse • -' 



absolu de e^Die et deetjlepoDt 
enfsntei de plus aGtiammaiit.' 
(Snirfeg de SL-Piiersboarg, B"" 
SnCietien.) Bacon, he (^mlj 



Mrma 'nn charlatan,' and, 
spegiiiag of his greatest Toriu, 
eiya : ' he livre De la SwMti li 
de rjiKroistBaienC ties Seieiuxt 
est done un ourrage paifaite- 
' aul et miprisiblB. 

it no No 

bien pli 
encore, puiegue, indipsndai 
mont dea erroura paitientiipM 
dont il founnille, lebm gtodrtH 
do I'ouTTags le reed digae d'nit 
Bedlam.' {ExamendelaPiU/ia)- 
phU dt Baeon.) In tlia 
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It was tlius that tlie great teachers of the seven- 
teenth century, who were themselves but the highest 
representatives of the tendencies of their age, dis- 
ciplined the minds of men for impartial enquiry, and 
having broken the spell that so long had bound them, 
produced a passionate love of truth which has revo- 
lutionised all departments of knowledge. It is to the 
impulse which was then communicated that may be 
traced the great critical movement which has, reno- 
vated all history, all science, all theology — which has 
penetrated into the obscurest recesses, destroying old 
prejudices, dispelling illusions, rearranging the vari- 
ous parts of our knowledge, and altering the whole 
scope and character of our sympathies. But all this 
would have been impossible but for the diflFasion of 
a rationalistic spirit obscuring or destroying the no- 
tion of the guilt of error. For, as we have seen, 
whenever the doctrine of exclusive salvation is gene- 
rally believed and realised, habits of thought will be 
formed around it that are diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of enquiry and absolutely incompatible 
with human progress. An indifference to truth, a 
spirit of blind and at the same time wilful credulity 
will be encouraged, which will multiply fictions of 
every kind, will associate enquiry with the ideas of 
danger and of gmlt, will make men esteem that im- 
partiality of judgment and study which is the very 
soul of truth an unholy thing, and will so emascu- 
late their faculties as to produce a general torpor 
on every subject. For the different elements of our 

"way, though in very different version), have been ceaselessly 

language, the Tractarian party, carping at the psychology of 

and especially Dr. Newman Locke and the inductive phi- 

(both before and after his con- losophy of Bacon. 
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knowledge are so closely united that it is impossible 
to divide them into separate compartments, and to 
make a spirit of credulity preside over one compart- 
ment while a spirit of enquiry is animating the others. 
In the middle ages theology was supreme, and the 
spiiit of that theology was absolute credulity, and 
the same spirit was speedily diffused thrgugb all forms 
of thought. In the seventeenth century the pre- 
eminetice of theology was no longer decisive, and the 
great secular writers introduced a love of impartiality 
and of free research which rapidly passed from natural 
science and metaphysics into theology, and destroyed 
or weakened all those doctrines which were repug- 
nant to it. It was between the writings of Bacon 
and Locke that Chillingworth taught, for the first or 
almost for the first time in England, the absolute 
innocence of honest error. It was between the 
writings of Bacon and Locke that that latitudinarian 
school was formed which was irradiated by the genius 
of Taylor, Glanvil, and Hales, and which became the 
very centre and seedplot of religious liberty. It was 
between the same writings that the writ Be Hceretico 
comburendo was expunged from the Statute Book, and 
the soil of England for the last time stained with the 
misbeliever's blood ! 
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